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that 1 was nudo An Lu(ki(\, )iovLVct» neither you uoi Kai( aro 
without \iilK ot yom owiii aud pulnps you nii^ be able to uduco Ait 
■Vatahor to oVxdiuice 

As to ilu home allairM I hue \eiy little to siy hue,— m this Icilei 
]c,sluii ot Loiu^i luu up and bie }ou be lot t \ou tail, and t>ha)i uro 
bably stay a wi tk lu touu. 1 kuo^ 1 ou£,dit not to do so, as it will be 
a W( tk oi 1 ikiiess, aud yet not a wcik ot Imppiuiss 1 d soouei hate 
au houi with N(tum the eountiy thui a whole diy iii Loiidou Aud J 
alw Ub t((l m lowu thd 1 ve too niiieli to do to allow ot uiy doiu^ uj> 
lliiu^ it it wire blicei idlurss 1 could nijo} U, but it is aleviiibh 
idkiuss, 111 whuh one is diiMU line and Hkm, expi(liiu( some gi dill 
CiUoiiwhul not ouly ikmi comes, but whuh uevd euu bi^ius to 
comi i Will, ho \ i \ i 1 , uiidi 1^0 1 \v(i k ol it,— siy the 1 ist seven d 
ol thi'i nioiilh, uid slull tuibt to jou to recompense me b} as much of 
youisiJt as Noui town doings will piimit 

‘And n ivv agiiu us to those home albius Tf 1 sa) nothinj* now 1 
oilievi \ou will uiidi isl lud why 1 retium lou hive cuiiunigly pist 
Iclt me to imjily, Ifvm whit \ ju siy, thit all iri} uiguimulH have buu 
ol uouvul, but }ou do nut uiswci them, oi iviii till me that \ou 
have dcciiitd i slull then ion im]d^ nothin^,, and still trust to my 
niisoiiu] eloquence ioi success Oi rathci not trust, — not tiust, but 
nope 

' The gaidin is going on very well 'Wc me latliei shot I of watci, 
and therclorc not quite is bii ht ns 1 had hoped, but we mi pu 
pal lug with untiling industiy lor luturo biightncbi \uui cmnnnndb 
lave buu oheved m all thiiir,s, and Aloiiison always says, * iin 
inistiess didut mi in this,’* ui Liu unstri s dd nituid that ’ Gou 
bins till nnstuss is what ] now «i\, and scud lui humi, to iui 
own homi, to liir flowiis, md hei huit, aud liii house, and bii 
bubbaiid, as soon is may bi, with no moie ol those delays which ui 
tpajUtf^^^gjivous, and which beem to me to be so uuneeesbary ibat 

**louis L\ci aud always, 

“ J. G ” 




commmds,” Alice said to licisiK, as she sit with the 
l^-^^a^SolUaly IneAtu-t iabk “lli asked me how 1 hkitl l‘n 


>(iej 

J^LjV 


course I was oblmd to siy 1 was obliged to s i m ( j 
bi t eaie ** Such wcie bet iirst tbougfits as slu piP 
ulo Its euveiope, aitii reading tt the siiond tmio 
*' , which she did quickly, nut pausing a moment lest 
i^rscU oi leafing to su what might hv 
wliieh her aunt 


„ BM‘042 

b .iiwii;— 



compani^i 
'owly 

hough she : 
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reference to some posslhlo future aecnsafcions, wliicli pciliajis be 
brought agninst her under certain circumstuncee which ^lic was con- 
tempTatiug. 

Then she considered tlie letter bit by bit, taking it backwards, and 
sipping her tea every now and then amidst her thoughts. No ; she hfd 
HO home, no house, tliere. She had no husband ; — not us yet. lie 
spoke of their engagement as though it were a bctrotlial, as betrothals 
used to be of yore ; as though they were already in some sort married. 
Su(‘h bctrolhul.s were not made iiow-&-days. Tliurc still remained, both 
to him oud to her, a certain liberty of extricating themselves from this 
engagement. Should lie come to hey and say that he found that their 
l^templaled marriage would •not r.iakc him happy, would not she rc- 
Bke him without a word of reproach ? Would not she regard him ns 
much more Itonourablc in doing so ihaii in adhering to a marriage which 
was distasteful to liimP And if she would so iafe him, — judm! him 
and ccriaiidv acquit him, was it not ryasonahle that she under similar eir- 
oumstanecs should expect a .similar acquittal P Then she declared to 
herself that slie carried on this arguiorni wiih'.n her own breast simply 
as :ui argument, induced to do so bj that assertion on his part that li^ 
was already lier liusbmid, — that his house wa'.i even now her home. 
fcJhc hud no'iuteutionof using that power which yras still hers. She had 
no wish to go back from her pledged word. ISho thought that she hud 
no sucli wish. ISiio loved him much, and admiivd him even more than 
slic loved liim. Ho was noble, generous, clever good, — so good as to 
bo almost perfect i nay, for aught .she. knew he whs porftict. Would that 
he had some faults ! "Would that lie had ! Would that he had ! Ilow 
feould she, full of faults as she kucw herself to be, — how could she 


hope to make inijiny a man perfect au lie was ! But thru there would 
be no doubt as to lier present duly. Bhc loved him, and that W'as every- 
thing. Having told him that she loved him, and having on that score 
accepted his love, nothing but a change in her hvart towards him could 

« her in seeking to break the bond which bound them together, 
d love him, and she loved him only. 

Hut she liad once loved her cousin. \cs, tiuly it was so. In her 
thoughts she did not now deny it.- Bhe had loved liim, and was tor- 
mented by a feeling that she liad had a more full delight in tliat 1(^ 
than in this other that had sprung up subseqaently. She had tfy 
herself that this had conic of her youth; — tliai love at twenty was 
sweeter could be afterwards. There hud been a somethiuff of 

rnjdure iu that earlier dream which could never be repeated, — which 
could never live, indeed, e.\ccpt in a dream. Now, now that she was 
t>Idcr and perhaps wiser, love mctint a partnership, in which* each 
f art ucr would he honest to the other, in which each would wdsh and 
strive for tlib other’s welfare, so that thus their joint \fclfarc might 
be insured. Then, in those early girlish days^ it had meant a total 
abnegation of self. The one was of eartli, und therefore possible. 
The other had been a ray from Heaven* — and impossible, cxcepjiJtl.R 
dream. 

And she had beru mistaken in her first love. She admitted that 
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frankly, llo whom abe had worshipped had been an idol of clay, and 
she knew tbai it was well for her to have abuudoiied that idolatry, lie 
Jiad not only been untrue to her, but, worse than that, had been false iu 
excusing his untruth, lie hud not only jironiiscd falsely, but had made 
^Buch promises with a deliberal c, premeditated falsehood. And he had 
been scliish, coldly seliish, weighing tho value of his own low lusts 
against that of lier holy love. She had known this, and hud parteti 
from him with an oath to herselt' that no proinist'd contrition on his 
part should ever bring them again together. Sut she had jiardtmed 
him us a man, thoudi never ns a lover, and had bade him welcome again 
us a cousin and as h(‘r friend's brother. She hud oguiii become very 
anxious as to his career, not hiding her regard, but professing that 
anxiety aloud. She knew him to be clever, ambitious, bold,"— aucL 
she believed even yet, in spile of her own experience, tlmt be 
might not be bad at heart. Now, as sbe told herself that in truth 
she loved the man to whom her troth was plighted, I fear that she 
almost thought more of that other imiu from whom she had tom her- 
self asunder. 

“Why should he find himself unhappy in London?” she said, as 
film went back to the letter. “ Wby should he pretend to coudenm tho 
very place w'hich most men fiud the fittest tor all their eucrgirs ? 
Were i a man, no earthly consideration should induce me to live else- 
where. It is odd Low W'c diifer iu all things, llow'ever brilliaiit 
might be his own light, he would be contenled to hide it under a 
bushel ! ” 

Aud at last she recurred to tbai matter as to which she had been so 
anxious, when she lirst opened her loyer's letter. It will be remeinberoi' 
how assured she had expressed licrself that Mr. Grey would not conde- 
socud to object to her travelling with her cousin. He had not so con- 
descended. lie hud w ritten on the mutter with a pleasant joke, like a 
gentleman os lie was, disdaining to allude to the past passages in tho 
life of her whom he loved, abstaiuing even from expressing anytliing 
that might be taken us a permission on bis part. There hud been in 
Alice’s words os she told him of their proposed plan, a something that 
had betrayed a tremor iu her thoughts, bhc had studiously striven so 
to frame her phrases that her tale might be told u.s any oilier simple 
statement, — as thougli there had been no trembling in her mind as 
she WTotc. But she iiad failed, and she knew that she had fidlcd. 
She had failed; aud he had read ail her effort and all her failure. 
She was quite conscious of this; she felt it thoroughly; and she 
knew that he was noble and a goutleman to the last drop of his 
blood. And vet — ^yet — ^yct there w'as almost a feeling of disappoiui- 
menf in that he had not written such a letter as Lady Muclcoa had 
anticipated.* 

During the next week Lady Macbod still came almost daily to 
(^leen Anne Street, but nothing further was said between her and 
Hiss Vavasor as to the Swiss tour; nor were any questions ask^ 
about Hr. Grey’s opinion on the subject. The old fady of course dis- 
covered that there was no quarrel, or, as she believed, any probability 
2 
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of a quarrel ; and with that she was obliged to bo contented. Nor did 
site again on this occasion attempt to take Alice to Lady Midloibian’s. 
Indeed, their usual subjects of conversation were almost abandoned, 
and Lady Maclcsod’s visits, tliougli they were as constant as heretofore, 
woj-o not so long. Slie (lid not dare to talk about Mr. Grey, and 
because she did nut so dare, was determined to regard herself as in rf 
degree ill-used. So she was silent, reserved, and fretful. At length 
curne the la.st d;iy of her licmdou season, and lier lust visit to her niece. 
“ i would come because it’s my last day,” said Lady Maclcod ; ” but 
really I'm .so hurried, and have so many things to do, that 1 hardly 
know how to manage it.” 

“ITs very kind,’* said Alice, giving her aunt an affectionate squeeze 
of tlie haud'. * 

“ I’m keeping the cab, so 1 can just slay twenty-five minutes. Tve 
marked the time accurately, but I know the man will swear it’s over 
llui hull-hour.” 

” You'll have no more trouble about cabs, aunt, when you arc bock 
ill Ch( Itenlunn.” 

“The Hies are wnuso, my dear. I really think they're worse. I pay 
the bill every luoulh, luiL tlu'y'vc alv\ays one down that I didn’t have. 
If 8 the regular practice, for I’ve bad them from all the men in the 
place.” 

It’s hard enough to find honc.st men anyw'hcro, I suppose.” 

“Or Jionest women either. What do you think of Mrs. Green 
wanting to charge me for an extra WT.ek, because she sap 1 didn’t give 
her rioUco till Tmjsday morning? I wou‘t j>ay her, and she may stop 
-Jiiy iliing.s if she dares. However, ifs the last time. I shall never 
bcoiiie up to Ijoudon again, my dear.” 

” t )li, aunt, don't say tliai I ” 

llul. 1 do say it, my dear. Wliat should an old woman like me do, 
trailing up to town every year, merely because ifs what people choose 
to call ihc season ? ” 

“To see 3 our friends, of course. Age doesn’t matter when a 
jicrsou's hi'allh is so good as vours.” 

“If }r)u knew' what 1 sutler f'-om lumbago, — though I must say 
Coming to London always does euro that for the time. But as for 

friends ! Well, 1 suppose one lias no right to complain when one 

gi ts to be as old as i am ; out I dcelari; I believe that those I love beat 
would sooner be wilhout me than with me.” 

“ J)u you mean me, aunt ? ” 

" No, my dear, I don't mean you. Of course my life would bavo 
Been very different if you could bavo consented to remain with 
me till you wm-c married. But I didn’t mean you. I don’t Ifnow 
that 1 meant anyone. You shouldn't mind whut au old vroman like 
. mo says.” 

•* You’re a little melancholy because you’re going away.” 

No, indeed. I don’t know' why I stnj'ed the last week. I did sav 
to Lady Midlothiuii that 1 thought 1 should go ou ihc 20th; and^ 
though 1 know that she knew that I really didn’t go, she has not once 
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sent to me smcc. To be sure they’ve been or.t every niclit ; but 1 
thought she might Imve asked me to come and lunch, it’s so very 
lonely dining f)y myself in lodgings in London.” 

“And yet you never will come and dine with me.” 

“No, my dear; no. lJut we wont talk about that. I’ve just one 
W'ord more to say. Let me see. I've just six minutes to stay. Tvo 
made up my mind that I’ll never come ujj to town again, — except for 
one thing.” 

“And what’s that, auntP” Alice, as she asked the quest ion, well 
knew wliat that one thuig was. 

“ ril eome for your murriage, my dear. I do hope you will not keej) 
me long waiting.” . 

“ Ah ! 1 Cc'ui’t make any promise. There’s no knowing when that 
may be.” 

“ And why should there be no knowing ? I always think ilial wlieii 
a girl is onoe engaged the .sooner .she’s married the better. There uiay 
DiJ reasons for delay on 1 he genilenmii’s part.” 

“'Jiiere very olteii are, ;^ou know.” 

“Lul, Alice, you don’t mean to say that Mr. Grey is putting 
it oil ? ” 

Alice was silent for a moment, during which Lady iNraeleod’s face 
assumed a look of almost tragic Jiorror. Was there something wrong 
on Mr. Gn'v’s side of wliieh slui was altogellier unaware? Alice, 
though for a second or two she had been guilty of a slight playful 
deceit, was loo honc.st to allow the imprc.s.sion to remain. “No, aunt,” 
she .said’; “ Mr. Grey is not putting it oil*. It lias been left to me to 
lix the time.” 

“ Ami why don’t you fix it ?” 

• “ Jt is sueh a serious thing ! After all it is not m(»re tlian four mouths 
yet since 1 — 1 accepted him. ] don’t know that there has been ujiy 
delay.” 

“ Jiut you might lix the lime i)ow% if he wishes it.” 

“W'c-11, perhni)s 1 shall, — some day, aunt. I’m going lo think about 
it, and j'ou mustn't drive me.” 

“lint you should have some one to advise you, Alice.'’ 

“Ah ! that’s just it. People alway.s do seem to think it .so terrible 
that a girl should have her own way in anything. She mustn’t like any 
one at hrst; and then, when she does like some one, she mu.st marry 
him directly she’s l)iddeu, 1 haven’t nmeli of mv own way at present; 
but you see, when I'm married 1 slian’t liave*^ it at all. You can’t 
wonder that I shouldn’t be in a hurry.” 

“ 1 ^ not advocating anything like hurry, my dear. Jiut, goodness 
gracious me ! I’ve been here twejity-eiglit minutes, and that horrid inuu 
will impose upon me. Good-bye; God bless you! ^liud you write.” 
Aud Lady Macieod hurried out of the room more intent at the prescut 
moment upon saving her sixpence than she W'as on any other maticr 
whatsoever. 

And then John Grey came, up to town, arriving a day or two after 
the time that he had lized. It is not, perhaps, improb^e that Alice 
2—2 
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Imd used some diplomatic skill in preventing a meeting betwecu Lady 
Macleod and her lover. Tlicy botli were very anxious to obtain tlic 
same object, and Alice was to sonic extent opposed to tlici A'iews. Had 
Lady Macleod and John Grey put their forces together she might have 
found herscir unable to resist their joint endeavours. IShc was resolved 
tliat slie would not at any rate name any day for her marriage before 
her return from Switzerland; imd she may therefore liavc thoiiglit it 
w ise to keep Mr. Grey in the country till after Lady Macleod had gone, 
c\cn though siic thereby cut dow'u the time of his sojourn in Lcuidou 
to four days. On the occasion of that visit Mr. Vavasor did a veiy 
iiiemoiablc thing. Jli; dined at home with the view of welcoming his 
jnlufe son-in-law. JJc dined fft home, and asked, or rather assented to 
Alice’s asking, George and Kale Vavasor to join the diuuer-party. 
“ What an auspicious omen for the future nujitials! ” said Kate with her 
UtLle sarcastic smile. “ Uncle John dines at home, and Mr. Grey joins 
ill the dissipation of a dinner party. ^Vc shall all be changed soon, 1 
sn[)pose, mid Geuige and i will take to keeping a little cottage in the 
country.” 

“Kate,” said Alice, angrily, “I think you arc about the most unjust 
person i ever met. 1 would forgive your raillery, however painful it 
might be, if it were only fair.” 

“And to whom is it unfair on tlie present occasion; — ^to your 
father ? ” . 

“ it was not iu tended for him.” 

“ To yomself I* ” 

“1 ciue nothing as to myself; you kiunv that very well.** 

“ Theu ii must have beeu unfair to Mr. Grey.” 

“ Yes ; it was Mr. Grey whom you nicaiit to attack. If I can forgive 
k\im for not earing for society, surely you might do so.” 

“L.\aetly; but that’s just what you can’t do, my dear. Y'ou don’t 
forgive him. If you did ^uu might be quite sure that 1 should say no- 
tiling. And if you choose to bid Inc liold my iongiTe X will say nothing, 
lint when you Ull me alkWur own thoughU about this thing you can 
iianlly cxjicet hut what #^ould let you know mine in returu. i’m nut 
paitieular! and if \ou arc ready for a little good, wholesome, useful 
liyiioerisy, I won’t balk you. I niuyn’t he (piite so dishonest as you 
cull me, but I’m not so wedded to truth but what 1 can look, and 
act, and sneak a few' falsehoods if you wish it. Only let us uuder- 
»tand cacti other.'* 

“ You know' 1 wish for no falsehood, Kate.” 

“I know it’s very hal'd to understand wliat you do W'ish. I know 
that for itie last year or two 1 have beeu trying to find out your lyishes, 
and, upon my word, my success has been very iudiifcreut. I suppose 
you w'lsh to marry Mr. Grey, but I’m bv no means certain. I suppose 
the last thing on earth you’d w'ish would be to marry George/* 

“ The very last. You’re right there at any rate.” 

Alice ! sometimes you drive me tpo hard ; you do, indeed. 

You make me doubt whether 1 hate or love you most. Knowing wbat 
juy feelings are about George, 1 cannot understand how you can bring 
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yourself to speak of him to me with such ooutcmpi ! ** Kate Vavasor^ 
as she spoko^hese words, left tho rootii with a giuck step, aud hurried 
up to her own chamber. 'Hicro Alice found her m tears, and was driven 
by her friend’s real grief into tlic expression of an apology, which she 
knew was not properly due from her. Kate was acquainted with all the 
circumstances of that old uhair between her brother and Alice. She had 
given in her adhesion to the propriety of what Alice had done. She had 
allowed that her brother George's behaviour had been such as to make 
any engagement ])otween tlicin impossible. Tho fault, therefore, had 
been hers in making any reference to the quc.sti()n of such a marriage. 

Nor had it been by any means lier first fault of the same kind. Tili 
Alice had become engaged to Mr. Grey fthe hud s])okeii of George only 
as her lirolher, or as lier friend’s cousin, but now she was c<)n.stunt!y 
making ullu.sion iu tiiose past oceurrcuces, which all of them should have 
striven to forget. Under these circumstances was not Lady Macleod 
right in saying that George Vavasor should not have been accepted as 
u c(imj)anion for the Swiss tour ? 

Tho little dinuer-party wont ofl‘ very quietly ; and if no other ground 
existed for charging Mr. Grey with liondou dissipation than what that 
alTordcd, he was accused most unjustly. Tlic two voung men had never 
before mot each other ; and Vavasor had gone to lus uncle’s house, pre- 
pared not only to dislike but to despise his successor in Alice’s favour, 
Itut in this he was either di.sujipoint.ed or gra(itied, us the ease may be. 
“ Ho has plenty to say for himself,” he .said to Kate on his way homo. 

” Oh yes ; ho cun talk.” 

“ Ancf he doesn't talk like a prig either, which was what I expected. 
He's uncommonly handsome.” 

** I thought men never saw that iu each other. 1 never see it iu any 
man.” 

“ I see it in every animal — in men, vromen, horses, dop, and ever 
piffl. 1 like to look on handsome things. 1 think people always do 
who arc ugly themselves.” 

” And so you're going into rapture.s iu favour of John Grey.” 

“ No, I'm not. 1 very seldom go into raptures about anything. But 
he talks iu the way 1 like a man to talk. Uuw be bowled my uncle oyer 
about those actors ; aud yet if my uncle knows anything about anything 
it is about tiie stage twenty years ago.” There was nothing more said 
then about Jobn Grey ; but Kate understood her brother well enongli 
to be aware that this praise meant very little. George Vavasor sfioke 
sometimes from Lis heart, and did so more frequently to his sister tliuri 
to any one else ; but his words came generally from bis head. 

Od tho day after the little dinner in Queen Anne Street, John Grey 
came to sa^bgood-bye to his betrothed ; — for his betrothed she certainly 
was, in spite of those very poor arguments which she had used in trying 
to convince herself that sue was stul free if she wished to claim her free- 
dom. Though he nad been constantly with Alice during the last three 
days, he had not hitherto said anything as to the day of their marriage. 
Be bad been constantly with her alone^ silting for hours in that ugly 
green drawing-room, but he had never tonehw the subject. He Imd 
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told her nmcli of Switzerland, which she had never yet accu, but which 
he knew well. He had told her much of his garden and liouse, whither 
she had once gone witii her futiier, whilst paying a visit uouiiimliy to 
tlie collcg(;s at Cambridge. And he had talked of various matters, mat- 
ters bearing in no immediate w^ay upon his own or her aflairs ; for Mr, 
Crey was a man who knew well how to make words plcasiiut ; hut pre- 
vious to tliis liihl niomeut he hud said nothing on that subject on whieh 
he was so intent. 

“ Alice, ** he said, when the lost hour had corner *^uiid how 

about that question of home allairs ? ** 

“ Let us liiiish oil the foreign attiiirs first.*' 

W'c have finished tliem ; liaveu’t wo f ” 

“I’mished them ! w'hy we haven’t started yet.** 

“No; you haven't started. But we've hatf (lie discussion. Is there 
ajiy rcu.sou why )ou*d rather not have this thing settled? " 

“ No ; no special reason." 

"Then why not let it be fixed ? Do >ou fear coining to me os my 
wife F " 

"No." 

" I cannot think that you repent your goodness to me." 

"No; J don't repent it ; — wliat you call my goodness. I love you 
too entirely for that." 

" My darling ! " And now he passed his arm round her waist as they 
stood hear the empty fireplace. "And if you love me *' 

" 1 do love you." 

" Then why should you not w’ish to come to me ? *' 

" 1 do wish it. 1 Ihiuk i wish it." 

" But, Alice, you must have wished it altogether when you consented . 
to he my w'il'e.” 

" A person may wish for a thing altogether, and yet not wish for it 
instunliy." 

" Install! ly! Come; 1 have not been hard on you. This is still 
June. A\iiryou say the middle of September, and we sliull .'■I ill be in 
time for waini pleasant days among the lakes ? is tJiat asking for too 
much ? ’* 

" it is not asking for luiy thing." 

"Nay, but it is, love. Grant it, and 1 will swear that you have 
granted me everything." 

She was silent, having things to soy but not knowing in what words 
to put them. Now that he w'as with her she could not say the things 
whieh slic had told liersclf that she would utter to him. She could not 
bring herscif to hint to him that his views of life were so unlike hei^bwn, 
that there could be no cbnucc of happiness between themn unless each 
could strive to lean somewhat towards thw oilier. No man could be 
more gracious in word and manner than John Grey; no man more 
chivalrous in his carriage towards a wonian ; but he always spoke aud 
acted as though there could be no question that his maimer ot iife^waa 
to be adopted, without a word or thought of doubting, by his wile. Whm 
two came togctkeri why should not each yield something, aud each 
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claim Botnetlibig ? This she; had meant to say to him on this day ; but 
uow that hc^vas with her she could not say it, 

“John,” she said at lust, “do not press me about this till T retunj.” 
“ But then you will say the time is short. It would be short tlu ii.** 
“1 cannot ausw'cr you'iiow; — indeed, 1 cannot. That is 1 cannot 
answer in the allirmative. It is such a solemn thing.” 

“ Will it ev(;r be less sohmm, dearest ? ” 

“ Never, J hope uev(‘r.” 

lie did not press her further them but kissed her and bade her faro* 
well. 


CHAPTEK IV. 

GEORGE VAVASOR^ THE WILD MAN. 

It will no doubt be understood tliot George Vavasor did not roam 
about iu the woods uushorn, or wear leather irapphifra and sauduls, like 
liohinson Crusoe, instead of coats and 1rouscr.s. llis wildness was of 
auotlier kind. Indeed, 1 don't know tliat he was in truth at all wild, 
though Lady ISlacdeod had culled him so, und Alice had assented to her 
use of the word. 

Gcoigc \'avas(»r had liv(;d in London since he was twenty, and now, 
at the lime of the biginiug of my story, he wjis a year or two over 
thirty. lie was and ever had been the heir to his grandfather’s estate ; 
but that estate w as small, and when (ietugc lirst came to London Ids 
fatlicr w as a strong man of I'orly, with as much ])r()misc of life in him 
as his son had A profes.siim had therefore ))eeu absolutely neeessury to 
him j and he had, at his uncle John’s instance, been placed in llie office 
of a ])arliameiitary land agoui. With this narliumeutary land agent he 
had quarrelled to the kiiilc, but not before he had by his talents mudo 
himself so useful that he Imd before him the prospects of a lucrative 
parliicrslii]) iu tlie business. George Vavasor had many faults, but idle- 
ness-absolute idleness — was not one of them. He would occasionally 
postpone liis work to pleasure. He would be at Newmarket wdicn he 
should have been at Whitehall. But it was not usual with him to be 
iu bed wlu'n he should be at his desk, and when he was at his desk he 
did not wliitllc ids ruler, or pick Ids teeth, or clip his nails. Uj)Ou the 
whole his friends W'crc pleased with the first live years of his life in 
London--*m spite of his having been found to be iu debt on more than 
one occasion. But his Tlebis hud been paid ; and all was going on 
swimmiuglv, when one day he knocked aowu the parliamentary agent 
\vii\\ a blow between the eyes, and tiicn there was an end of Uiat. 
He himself was W'ont to say that he had known very well w'hat he 
was about, that it had behoved him to knock down the man who 
was to have been his partner^ and that he regretted nothing in the 
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matter. At nny rate the deed was looked upon with approving eyes by 
many men of good standing — or, at any rate, sufficient stanjjing to help 
George to another position ; and witliiu six weeks of the time of his 
leaving the office at Whitehall, hr had become a partner in an established 
firm of wine merchants. A great-aunt had j^st then left him a couple 
of thousand pounds, which no doubt assisted him in his views with the 
wine morchants. 

In this employment he remained for another period of five years, and 
was supposed' by all his friends to be doing very well. And indeed he 
did not do hadly, only that he did not do well enough to satisfy himself. 
11 c was ambitious of making the house to wliieh lie belonged the first 
house m the trade in London, and scared his partners by (he boldness 
ana extent of his views, lie himself dcehiied that if they w’ould only 
have, gone along with him he would have made ilicni princes in the wine 
market. Hut they were nimi either of more prudence or of less audacity 
than him, and they dccliiif d to w’alk in hi.s roursi's. At the end of the 
live years Vaviisor left the house, not having knocked any one down on 
this occasion, and taking with him a very nice sum of money. 

The two last of these liv(! years had cerlaiiily been the best period of 
bis life, for he had really worlicd very hard, like u man, giving up all plea- 
sure that took time from him — and giving up also most pleasures which 
were dangerous on account of their costliness. He went to no races, played 
no billiards, and spoke of 01*011101*06 as a childish thing, which he had 
abandoned now that lie w as no longer a child. It wins during these two 
years tliat he had hud his love passages with his cousin ; and it must 
ue presumed that lie had, at any rate, intended at one time to scttlo 
himself respectably as a married man. lie had, liowevcr, behaved 
very badly to Alice, and the match had been broken otl*. 

lie had also during the last two years (quarrelled with his grand- 
father. He had wished to raise a "sum ol money on the Vavasor 
estate, which, as it w'as unciiiaiicd, he could only do with his grand- 
father's couciu’rence. The old gentleman would not hear of it — would 
listeu with no paticiiee to the proposition. It was in vain that George 
atttempU'd to make the squire understand that the w'inc busiucss was 
going on very w'cll, that he himself owed no man anything, that every- 
lliiiig w'ith him was ilQuri.shing ; — but that his trade might be extended 
indciinilely by the use of a few thousand pounds at moderate interest. 
Old Mr. Vavasor w*as furious. No documents and no assurances could 
make him lay aside a belief that the wiiic merchants, and the business^ 
and his grandson, were all ruined and ruinous together. No one but a 
ruined man w'ould attempt to raise money on the family estate ! So th^ 
had (luarrcllod, and had never spoken or seen each otlier since. ^ 
sludl nave the estate for his life,” tlie squire said to his son John. ** I 
douT think I have a right to leave it away from him. It hever has 
been left away from the heir. Bui TU tie it up so that he shan’t cut a 
tree on it.” John Vavasor perhaps thought that the old rule of prinio- 
^niture might under such circumstances have been judiciously abaii« 
doned — in this one instance in liis own favour. But he did not say so. 
Nor would he have said it had there been a chance of his doing so with 
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Buooess. He was a man from whom no veiy noble deed could be ex* 
peeled ; but was also one who would do no ignoble deed. 

After that George Vavasor had become a stockbroker, and a stock* 
. broker he was now. In the ilrat twelve months alter his lea,vliig the 
wine business — tlic same being the first year after his breach with Alice 

J -he had gone back greatly in the estimation of men. He had lived in 
)eu defiance of dcctmcy. He had spent much money tuid had ap- 
iroutly made none, and had been, as all his friends declared, on the 
gh road to ruin. Aunt Macieod hud taken her judgment from this 
period of his life when she iiad spokeu of him as a man who never did 
anytliiag. But he had come forth again suddenly as a working man; 
and now they whe proi'essed to know, dcelarial that he was by no nican 
poor, lie was in the Cdy every day ; and during the last two years had 
earned the character of a shrewd fellow who' knew what he was about, 
who might not perhaps be very mealy-mouthed intlfairs of business, but 
who was fairly and decently honourable in his money transactions. In 
fact, he siofjd well on 'Change. 

Aaid during these two years he had stood a contest for a scat in Par- 
liament, having striven to rcjirescnt the metropolitan borough of Cludsca^ 
on the extremely lladical interest. It is true that he had failed, and that 
he liad spent a coii.siderable sum of iiioncv iu the contest. ** VVliere on 
earth docs your nephew get his money? ” men said to John Vavasor at 
his club. “ Upon my word I don't know,” said Vavasor. ” He doesn’t 
get it from me, and I’m sure he doesn’t get it from my father.” But 
George Vavasor, tlioiigli he failed at Chelsea, did not spend his money 
altogether fniitlrs.sly. He gained reputation by the struggle, and men 
oarac to speak of him as though he were one who would do something. 

^ He was a stockbroker, a thorougli-going Hadical, and yet he was the 
' lieir to a fine estate, which had come down from fiither to son for four 
hundred years ! Tliere w^s something cajitivuting about his liistory and 
adventures, especially as just at the time of the election he became en- 
gaged to an iieiress, who died a month before the marriage sliould have 
taken place. She died without a will, and her money all went to some 
third cousins. 

George Vavasor bore this last disappointment like a man, and it was 
at this time tliat he again 'became fnliy reconciled to his cousin. Pre- 
vious to this they had met ; and Alice, at her cousin Kate’s instigation, 
had induced her father to meet him. But at first there had been no re- 
newal of real friendship. Alice had given her cordial assent to her cousin’s 
marriage with the heiress. Miss Grant, telling Kate that such an ougugo- 
ment was the very thing to nut him tliorou^ily on his feet. And then 
she had been much pleased oy his spirit at that Chelsea election. ” It 
was grand him, wasn’t it ? ” said Kate, her eyes brimming full of 
tears. ** It was very spirited,” said Alice. “ If you knew all, you would 
say so. They could get no one else to stand but that Mr. Travers, and 
he wouldn’t come forwardy unless they would guarantee all his expenses.” 
” I hope it didn’t cost George mucu,” said Alice. ” It did, though ; 
pearly all he had got. But what matters ? Money’s nothiiig to mm. 
except for its uses. My own little mite is my own now, ana he shall 
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have evci*y farcliinpj of ii for the next election, even though I should go 
out as a housfiiniiid tlic next day.*' Tliorc must have boeu sonicthiug 
great about George Vavasor, or he would not have been so idolised by 
sueii a gb i us his sister Kate. 

I'jarJy lu tiie preseut sj)riiig, before the arrangcnimfs for tlio S^viss 
journey were made, George Vav.'isor had S]n>keii to Alice about that in- 
tended marriage wliicii liad been brokien olV by tin; lady’s death. IJe 
was bitting one evening vviih hib cousin m the diawing-room in Queen 
Anne Street, waiting lor Kate, who was to join him there before going 
to some jnirty. i wonder whether Kale had had a hint from her 
brother to be laic ! At any rate, the two were together for an hour, 
jlftid the talk had been all abcTut himself. JLe had c:>ngratiiiated Iter on 
h(;r eugagciuciit with Air. Grey, which had just becimie known to Itim, 
and bad then spoken of his own last iulnuled marriage. 

“1 grieved lor her,*’ he said, “greatly.** 

“I’lu sure, you did, George.** 

“ ]fe.s, 1 dni for her, herself. Of course tlie world has given me 
credit for lament iiur the loss of her money, lint the truth is, that aa 
regarils both herself and her money, it is much bctler for me that we 
were never marrh;d.** 

“ Do you mean even though she should have lived ? ** 

“ Yes; — even had she lived.’* 

“Ami why so 'r If you libd her, bur money was surely uo draw- 
back.** 

“ iSo ; not if 1 Iiad liked her.’* 

“ Ami did you not like her ‘f ’* 

“]So.’* 

“ Uli, George ! ** 

“ I did not lov(3 her as a man should love liis wife, if you mean ibut. 
As for my liking lier, i did like her. i liked her very much.** 

“IbiL \ou would have lovt d her r ’* 

“ 1 don’t know. 1 don’t find that task of loving so very easy. It 
might have been ihul i blionhl iiave Icarni’d to hate her.** 

“ If so, U ia belter for uni, ami beMi*r for her, that hlio has gono.” 
“Jt is bi ller. 1 am time of it. And yet I grieve for her, and in 
thinking of iicr 1 almost feel as tliough I were guiliy of her death.** 
“iJat she never suspected that you did m-t love iier? ** 

“ Oil uo. lUit she w'tis not given to tliink much of such things. 
She look all that for gniiUed. J*oor gal! she is at rest now, and 
her money lias gone, where it should go, among her own relatives.’* 
“ Ye.s ; with bueli feelings ns yours arc about Jicr, her money 
would {lavc been a burden to you.** • 

i would not have taken it. I hope, at least, tlmtcJ would not 
have taken it. iMonev is a sore tempt nl ion, csiiecially to a poor man 
like me. It is well for me that the trial did nut como in my way.** 

•Mint you arc not such a very poor man now, are you, George P I 
thought ^ our business was a good one.’* 

*• It is, uud 1 have no right to be a poor man. But a man will bo 
poor who docs such mud thiugs as 1 do. 1 had throe or four thousfflid 
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pounds clear, and 1 spent every sbiUIng of it on the Cliclsca election. 
Goodness knows whether 1 sluill have a shilUn^ at all when another 
chance comes round ; but if I have 1 shall cerliunly s})cnd it, and if 1 
have not, 1 shall go in debt wherever I cun raise a hundred pounds/* 

‘*1 hope you will be successful at last.** 

“ 1 feel sure that 1 shall. But, in the nicaritiiiic, I cannot but know 
that my career is perfectly rcekhsss. No woman ought to join her lot 
to mine unless she has wrihin iter courage to be as reckless as 1 am. 
You know what men do when they toss up for shillings ? ** 

“ Yes, I suppose 1 do.** 

“ i am tossing iij) every day of my life for every shilling that I have/* 
J)o you mean that you*re — gamming 'f ** 

** No. I liavc given that up altogctlier. 1 used to gamble, but I 
never do that now, and never snail again. AYhat 1 mean is this, — that 
1 hold myself in readiness to risk cverylhuig at any moment, in order to 
gain any object that may serve my turn. 1 am always ready to lead a 
lorloj'ii hope. That*s what I mean by tossing up every day for every 
shilling that 1 have.** 

Alice did not quite understand him, and pcrliaps lie did not iidend 
that she should. Perhaps his object was to mystify her imagination. 
She did not understand him, but L fear that she admired the kind of 
courage w hieh lie professed. Aud he had not only professed it ; in that 
iiialtor of the jiast eleeiion he had certainlv pracliscjd it. 

In talking of heaiiiy to hi.s sister lie had spoken of himself as beinjj 
ugly. He would not generally have been culled ugly by women, had 
not one sid<’ of his face been drc.adlully sc;irred by a cicatrice, which in 
healing, had left a dark indented line down from his left (\ye to his low'cr 
jaw'. That black ravine running throngli his check was certainly ugly. 
Un some occasions, when ho w’as angry or ilisappoinled, it was very 
hideous ; for he would so contort his face that the sear would, as it 
w’ere, stretch itself out, revealing all its hoirois, and his eountenaiico 
would become all scar, “lie looked at me like tlic devil hinihidf— 
making the hole in his face gape at me,** the old squire laid said to John 
Vavasor in descrihmg the interview in which Ihc grandson liad trii*d to 
bully his graiulfutlier into asscniiiig 1o his own views about the mort- 
gage. But ill other respects George's face was ii<»t ugly, and might 
have been I bought iiaudsomo by many women. His Imir was black, mid 
was parted in the front, llis forehead, though low, was broad. His 
eyes were dark and briglit, and hLs o,>ebrows wcic very full, and per- 
fectly black. At tliose periods of liis anger, all his lace wdiich wa^i mu 
scar, was eye and eyebrow. He. wore a thick black moustaelie, wliiek 
cov'bred bis mouth, but no whiskers. People .said of him tiiat he was 
proud of his wound that ho would not grow a hair to cover it. 'I'lie 
lact, however, was that no whisker could bo made to come sullieiently 
forward to be of service, and tliorefoiv he woro none. 

The story of that wound should be told. VV'heii he was yet hardly 
more thau a boy, before lie hud come up to Loudon, he wa.s living in a 
house in the country wJiich Iiis father then occupied. At tlic lime his 
father was absent, and lie and his sister only wore in the house wilit the 
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maid-semnts. His aiater had a (m jewels in her room, and an exag^ 
rated report of them having come to the ears of certain^ cuierj^rising 
burglars, a litllc plan was arranged for obtaiuiug them. A small boj 
was hidden in the house, a wmdow was opened, and at the proper 
witching hour of night a stout individual crept up stairs in his stocking 
feet, and was already at Kate Vavasor’s aoor, — when, in the dark, 
drcssi‘d only in his night-shirt, wholly unarmed, George Vavasor flew at 
the fellow’s thn)at. Two hours elapsed before the horror-stricken women 
of the liouse could bring men to the place. George’s face hud then been 
ripped oj)en from tlie eye downwards, with some chisel, or housebreak- 
ing instrumeiit. But the niun was dead. George had wrenched from 
him liis own tool, and having first jobbed him all over with insullicieiit 
wounds, bad at last driven the steel thruiigii his windpipe. The small 
boy escaped, carrying with him two shillings and threeiienee which Kate 
hud left upon the diawing-room mantelpiece. 

George Vavasor was rather low in stature, but w'ell made, with small 
hands and f(‘et, but broad in the chest and strong in the loins, lie wa.s 
a line honseman and a hard rider; and men who had known him well 
said that lie could fence and shoot with a pistol as few men care to do 
in these pcnccablc days. Since volunteering had come up, he hud b(‘- 
enme a raptuin of Volunteers, and had won prizes witli his rillc at 
Wiuihh'don. 

Such had been the life of George Vavasor, and sucli was his character, 
and such his appearance, lie liud always lived alone in London, ami 
ilid so at present ; but ju.st now his sister was much with him, as she 
was staying up in town with an aunt, another Vavasor by birth, with 
whom the reader will, if he persevere, become acquainted in course of 
lime. I hope he will persevere a little, for of all t he Vavasors Mrs. 
Greonow was perhaps the best worth knowing. Bui Kate Vavasor’s 
home was understood to be in her grandfather’s house in Westmore- 
land. 

On the evening before they started for Switzerland, George and 
Kate walked from Queen Anuc Street, where they liad been dining 
with Alice, to Mrs. Grecnow’s house. Everything had been settled 
about luggage, hours of starting, and routes as regoidcd their few 
first days ; and the common purse had been made over to George. 
That portion of Mr. Grey’s letter had been read which alluded to 
the Paynims and the glasses of water, and everything had passed in 
the best of good-humour. “ITl endeavour to get the cold water 
for you,'*’ George had said; “but as to the breakfasts, 1 can only 
hope you w’on’t put me to severe trials by any very early hours. 
^Wlieu people go out for pleasure it should be pleasure.’* « 

The brother aud sister walked through two or three streets in 
silence, and then Kate asked a question. ^ 

“ George, 1 wonder wlmt your wishes really ai*e about Alice F 

“ That she shouldu’t want her breakfast too early while we ore 
away.” 

“ That means tLat 1 am to hold my tongue, of course.” 

*‘No, it doesn’t.” 
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'’Then it means that you iuicnd to hold yoorsP'’ 

*'No, noLthat either.” 

"Then what does it mean?” 

, "That 1 have no fixed wishes on the subject. Of course 8))o*ll 
marry ibis man John Grey, and then no one will hear auotlior word 
about her.” 

"She will, no doubt, if you don’t interfere. Probably sbe will 
wlietJjcr you interfere or not. But if you w'iah to iuterferc ” 

"Shu’s got four hundred a year, nnu is not so gouddooking us 
she w’lis.” 

" Tes ; she has got four hundred a year, and she is more Iiund- 
soine now than ever she was. I know* that you ihinkso; — and that 
you love her and love no one else — unless you have a sneaking fondness 
for me.” 

" i’ll leave you to judge of that last.” 

" And as for me, — 1 only love two people in the world ; her and you. 
If ever you mean to try, you should try now.” 


CHAPTEK V. 

THE BALCONY AT BASLE. 

1 AM not going to describe the Vavasors’ Swi.s.s tour. It would not 
.1 be fair on my readers. " Six weeks in tlio Bernese Oberland, by a 
warty of three,” would have hut very small chance of success in the 
literary world at present, and 1 slioula consider myself to be, dishonest 
if I attempted to palm off such matter on the public in the ]>ages of a 
novel. It is true that 1 have just returned from Switzerland, and should 
find such a course of writing very convenient. But 1 dismiss the t(mipt- 
atiou, strong as it is. lietro age, Satanas. No living man or woniaii 
any longer wants to be told anything of the Griniscll or of tiic Gemini. 
Ludgute Hill is now^'-a-days moro interesting than the Yuugfrow. 

The Vavasors were not very energetic on their tour. As George had 
said, they liad gone out for pleasure and not for work. They went 
direct to lutcrlackcn and then hung about between that place and 
Grindelwald and Lauterbruimen. it delighted him to sit still on some 
outer bench, looking at the mountams, with a cigar in his mouth, and it 
seemed to delight them to be with him. Much that Mr. Grey prophe* 
sied had copse true. The two girls were ministers to him, instead of 
having him as their slave. 

"What fine fellows those Alpine club men think themselves,” lie said 
on one of these occasions, "and how thoroughly they despise tn< 
sort of enjoyment 1 get from mountains. But tliey’re mistaken.” 

" 1 don’t see why either need be mistaken,” said Alice. 

"But they arc mistakcDi” he continued. "They rob the mountaim? 
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of tlioir poetry, which is or should be Ihlfir p^rcutest charm. Mont Bkno 
CHii Iwivti no uiystcry for a man who lias bcM-ii up it half a dozen times*. 
It’.M like bcliiiid the scoufs at a hullet, or making a \mnjuror ex- 

plain his Irirlvs.” 

“]>ut is the exercise notliiiig? *' said Kate. 

“ Y<*.s; the exeroisi: is very lino; — hut that avoids the question.** 

“And llicy all bolanise,’* said Alice. 

* ] don't helicvc it. 1 hidicvc that the most of them simply walk up 
the mountain and down again. But if tliey did, that avoids the qiieslion 
also. The poilry and mastery of the muunlains are lost to those who 
make iliemselvi.’.s fuiniliar with their deiails, not the less because such 
familiarii.^ may havt' useful results. Jn this world things arc beautiful 
only beeause they are not qiiitc seen, or not porfeetly understood. 
IVudry is jjreeioiis ehioJly because il suggests more than it declares. 
Lf)ok in there, tlinmgh that valley, where 3011 just sec ilie distant liMle 
peak at the end. Are \oii not dreaming of the unknown heantiful 
world that exists ti]) there;— he.intil'ul, as Heaven is beautiful, heeause 
you know nothing of the realilv ? If you make your way up there and 
baek tO'inorrow’, and iiml out all uhout d, do von mran to say that it 
will he as heauliful to yon when you eoinc back Y 

“Yevsj — 1 think it would,” Kiid Alice. 

“Then you’ve no jioelry iu you. Z^'ow Tja made up of poetry,’* 
After that iliey h(\gau f,o laugh at him and were very happy. 

1 think that JVlr. (iny was right in answeiiug Alice’s leltm* as ho did; 
bnt 1 think that Lady Maeleod was also right in sa\ing that Alice 
should not have gone to Switzeilaud in company with George Vavasor. 
A. peculiar I’nnilianly sprang up, wdiicli, had all its cireimislanc.es been 
known to Mr. Grey, would not have entirely s;disli(‘d liiiii, even lliough 
no word vva.s said wliieh might in itsclt ha\e disjdeased him. During 
tJie lirsl weeks of their tiavellnig no wind was .‘^aid which would 
have displea^ed him ; Imt at la.st, when the lime for their return was 
drawing nigh, when llieir happiness was nearly o\er, and that feeling of 
melaiichulv was coming on them which always perxades the last hours 
of any pniod that has been pleasant, — tluui words became .softer than 
they liad been, and referciice.s w ere made to old days, — allu.sioiis which 
never should have, been ]iermitled between them. 

Alice had been very iia]»]»y, — more happy perhaps in that she had 
bem a joint niiiiisler with Kate to her cousin (/(‘urge's idle fantasies, 
than she would have been hurrying about witli him as her slave. They 
had tacitly agreed to spoil him with comforts; and girls arc always 
happier in spmling some niiui than in being sjioiled by men. And ho 
hud taken it all well, doing his despotism pleasantly, exacting mucli.^but 
elCuoling nothing that was disagrec'ublc. And he had been amusing 
always, as Alice thought without any efl’ort. But men and \v(?mcn, when 
they show themselves at their best, seldom do so without an effort. If 
the object be near the licurl the. effort will be pleasant to him who 
makes it, and if it be made well, it will be hidden ; but nut tlic less will 
the effort be thei-e. George Vavasor had on the present occasion done 
his very best to please his cousin. 
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They were sitting at Basic one evening in the b.'ilcony of (he big hnicl 
wnicli overlooks the Ilhine. This big hold is uhvavs lull of l^ul^i^*ts 
who are eitlieifjust beginning or just coinploling their Swiss dumgs. 
The balcony runs the length of the house, and is open to all the ooui- 
pany ; hut it is spacious, and little i>artics can be formed there wit li 
perfect privacy. The swift broad iUiinc runs uudi'.meuih, rushing 
through from the bridge which here spans the river; and every now and 
then on summer eveuinES loud shouts come up fnun strong swiminns 
in the water, who are glorying in the swiftness of the current. ^J'he 
three were vsitting there, by themselves, at the end of the halcojiy. 
Cotlec w'as before them on a little table, and George’s cigar, ns usual, 
was ill Ins mouth. 

“ It’s nearly all over,” said he, after they had remained silent for 
some hiinuti'M. 

“And I do think it has been a success,” said Kate. “Always ex- 
cepting about the money. Tin ruined for ever.” 

“ rll make your money all straight,” said Geotge. 

“ Indeed you’ll do nothing of the kiml,” said Kate. mined, 

but you are niiiicdcr. But w'iiat sigmlies 'r Jt is such a great thing 
ever to iiavc had .six weeks* happiness, that the ruin is, in point of fact 
a good spcculalion. What do you say, Alice AVou’t }Ou vote, loo, 
that we’ve done it w^cll ? ” 

“I think wc’vc done it very well. 1 have enjoyed myseli 
thoiougldy.” 

“And now you’ve got to go home lo Jolm Grey and Cambridge- 
shire I It’s no wonder you should be niehineholy.” That was the 
thought in Kate’s mind, but she did not speak it out on this occasion. 

“That’s good of you, Alice,” said Kale. “Is it nol, George? I 
Mkc a person who will give a liearly meed of upprobuliou.” 

“But 1 am giving the meed of approbation to inysflf.” 

“ 1 like a person even to do thul li(arliiy,” sai(f Kate, “Kot iinil 
George and 1 are thankful tor the eoinpliinenl. \\ e are prepared Lo ad- 
mit that wc owe almost evciything to you, — arc avc not, George? ” 

“ I’m not; by any means,” suiu George. 

“ W'ell, 1 am, and 1 expect to Iiavc something pretty said to me in 
return, llavo I hi:eii cro.'>s once, Alice ? ” 

“No; I don’t think \ou have. arc never cross, though you are 
often ferocious.” 

“ But I haven’t been once ferocious, nor has George.” 

“lie would have been the most ungrateful man ahve if ho had,” said 
Alice. “ We’ve done nothing .since we’ve started but irali.se for limi 
that meture in ‘J’uncli’ of the young gentleman at Jeddo who had a 
dozen ladies to wait upon him.” 

“ And now*hc lias ^ot to go home to his lodgings, and wait upon 
himself agaiu. Poor leliow ! I do pity you, George.” 

“ Ko, you don’t ; — nor does Alice. I believe girls always think that 
a bachelor in London Jias the happiest of all lives. It’s Wcause thr^ 
think so that they generally want to put an end to the man’s condi* 
turn.” 
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“It's envy that makes us want to get married,— not love/* said 
Kate. 

“ Ii*8 the devil iu some shape, ns often ns not,” said he. “ With a 
man, marriage always seems to him to be an evil at the instant.” 

“ Not always,” said Alice. 

'‘Almost always; — but ho does it, os he takes physic, because some* 
thing worse will come if he don’t. A man never likes having his tooth 
pulled out, but all men do have their teeth pulled out, — and they who 
delay it too long sull'er the very mischief.” 

” 1 do like George’s philobopliy,” said Kate, gelling up from her 
chair as she spoke ; “ it is so sharj>, and has such a pleasant acid taste 
aliout it; and then wc all know that it means nothing. Alice, Tm going 
up stairs to begin the final pjleking.” 

“ ril conic with you, dear.” 

"No, don’t. To tell the truth J’m only going into that man's room 
because he won’t put up a single thing of his own decently. Wc’ll do 
ours, of course, wlicii w'c go up to bed. Whatever you disarrange to- 
night, Master George, you must rearrange for yourself to-morrow 
morning, for I promise 1 won’t go into your room at live o’clock.” 

"How 1 do hate that early work,” said George. 

“ ni be down again very .soon,” said Kate. " Then wo’Il take one 
turn on the bridge and go to bed.” 

Alice and George w'crc left togctlier silting in the balcony. Tliey 
had been alone together before many times since their travels had com- 
mciiecd ; but they both of them felt that there was something to them 
in the present nioincut diflerent from any other period of their journey. 
There Avas something that each felt to be sweet, uudefinable, and dan- 
gerous. Alice had known that it would be better for her to go up 
stairs w itli Kate ; Imi Kale’s answer had been of such a nature that hufl 
she gone she. would liuvc shown that she liad some .special reason for 
going. Why should she show" such a need P Or wliy, indeed, should 
she entertain it ? 

Alice Avas seated quite at the end of the gallery, and Kate’s chair was 
at her feet iu tlie corner. When Alice and Kale had seated themselves, 
the. waiter had brought a small table for the coilec-cups, and George 
hud jilaeed his chair on the other side of that. So that Alice Avas, as it 
were, a prisoner. She could not slip away Avithout .some special pre- 
paration for going, and Kate had so placed her chair in leaving that she 
mu.st actually liavc asked George to move it before she coulcl escape. 
Hut Avhy should she Avibh to escape? Nothing could be more loA'cly 
and cuiicing than the scene before her. The night had come on, with 
«.qiiick but still unpereeWed approach, as it docs in those parts ; for the 
twilight there is not prolonged as it is with us more northern folk. The 
night had come on, but there was a rising moon, w-liich jiist sufBiced to 
give a sheen to the water beneath her. The air was dehciously soft ; — 
of that softness wliich produces no sensation either of warmth or eold, 
but which just seems to touch one with loving tenderness, as though 
Vne uuseeii spirits of the air kissed oue^s forehead as they passed on 
their wings. The lihiuc was running at her feet, so near, that in the 
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Boft half light it seemed as though she might sto.p iu<o Its rip])le. Th<*, 
lihiuo was running by with that delicious sound oi' rapid l> moving 
waters, that fresh refreshing gurgle of tlic river, which is so delicious to 
the ear at ail times. If you ne talking, it wraps uj> your speech, keeping 
it for yourselves, making it dtlGcull neither to lier who listens nor to 
liim who speaks. If you would sleep, it is of all lullabies the sweetest. 
If you arc alone and would think, it aids all your thoughts. If 
you arc alone, and, alas! would not think, — if thinking bo too pain- 
ful, — it will dLspel your sorrow, and give the comfort which music 
alone can give. Alice felt Hint the air kissed her, that the river 
sang for licr its swcmMcsL song, that the moon shone for her with 
its softest light, — that light which leiidi the poetry of half-developed 
beauty to everything that it touches. Why should she leave it ? ” 
Nothing was said for some iniiintcs after Kaic’s departure, aiid Alice 
was beginning to shake from her that half feeling of danger which had 
come over her. Vavasor had sat buck in his chair, leaning agauist the 
liousp, with his feet raised upon a stool ; his arms were folded across his 
breast, and he seemed to have divided himself between bis thoughts and 
Ills cigar. Alice was looking full upon the river, and iier thoughts had 
strayed away to her future liomc among J(dm Grey^s flower-beds and 
shrubs ; but the river, though it sang to her pleasaiiliy, seemed to sing 
a song of other things Ilian such a home as that, — a song full 
of mystery, as all river songs when one tries to understand their 
words. 

When are you to be married, Alice ? said George at last. 

“Oh, George!” said she. “You ask me a question as though you 
were putting a pistol to my car.” 

’ “ Tin .sorry the question was so unpleasant.** 

“ 1 duiii’l say that it was unpleasant ; but you a.skcd it so suddenly ! 
file trulli i.s, 1 didn’t (expect you lo speak at all just then. 1 suppose I 
was tliiuking of aomctluiig.** 

“ But if It be not unpleasant, — when arc you to be inarricJ ? ** 

“ 1 do not know. It is not fixed.** 


“But about wlien, I mean ? This summer? ** 


“ Certainly not this summer, for the summer will be over wlicn wo 
reach bome.*^ 


“ This winter ? Next spring ? Next year ? — or in ten yeais’ 
time?** 


“Before the expiration of the tcu years, I suppose. Anything more 
exact than that I can’t say.” 

“ I suppose you like it ? ** he then said. 

“Iffl&t — being married? You sec I’ve never tried yet.** 

“The idea of it, — the anticipation. You look forward with sati-sfaction 
|jo the kuid of life yon are about to lead at Nctlicrcoats ? Don’t suppose I 
saying anything against it, for I have no conception whut sort of a 
place Nethercoats is. On the whole 1 don*t know that there is any kind 
of life letter than that of an English country gentleman in liLs own place ; 
— that^^is, if ho can keep it up, and not live as the old squire does, in a 
ttaie of chronic poverty.^ 

3 
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“Mr. Grry^ place doesju’t entitle him to be called a country 
gciiilcman.v 

“ Jbit ,vou like the prospect of it ? ” * . . 

“ Oh, George, how \ ou do ci-oss-qnestion one ! Of course T like it, or I 
shouldn’t liii\c uoccpicd it.” 

“ That does not lollow. JJut 1 quite acknowledge that 1 have no 
right to cro.ss-fjuestion you. If 1 ever had such right on the score of 

cousinship, J liave lost it on the score of ; but we won’t mind that, 

will Alice T ” 'Jo this she at first made no answer, but he repeated 
tlie question. “ Will we, Alice P “ 

“ Will w c what P ” 

" Itecuv to the edd clays.” 

** Why should we recur to them ? They arc passed, and as we ara 
friends and dear cousins tin, sling of them is guiio.” 

“ All, \es ! The sting of (hem is gone. It is for that rea.son, because 
it is so, that we may at last recur to tln'in w ithout danger. If .we regret 
nothing, — if m'illu'r of us has anything to regret, why not recur to them, 
and talk of them freely P ” 

“.No, George; that would not do.” 

“ Jly Heavens, no ! It w’ould drive me mad ; and if I know aught of 
you, it would hardly leave you as culm as you arc at present.” 

“As 1 would w'isii to be left calm ” 

“ Would YOU P Then I suppose I ought to hold iny tongue. But, 
Alice, I shall never liavc the power of speaking to you again ns I speak 
now. Since we have been out together, wo have been (icar friends; is 
it not so P ” 

“ And sliall wt. not nlw’ays be dear friends ? ” 

“No, certainly not. How will it be possible? Think of it. How 
can 1 really be your friend when you arc tlic mistress of that man’s house 
in Cambridgeshire P ” 

“ George I ” 

“ 1 mean nothing disrespectful. I truly beg your pardon if it has 
seemed so. Let me say that gentleman’s Louse ; — for no is a gentle- 
man.” 

“ That he certainly is.” 

“ You could not liave accepted him were he not so. But*how can 1 bo 
your friend when you are his wife P I may still call you cousin Alice, 
mid pat your children ou the head if 1 chance to see them; and sliajl 
stop m tiic streets and shake liauds with him if 1 meet him ; — tiiat is if 
my untoward fate docs not induce him to cut my acqiiaiutance ; — but ns 
for friojidshi^^hat will be over when you aud 1 shall have parted next 
Thursday evimg at Loudon Bridge.” • 

“ Oh, George, don’t say so ! ” 

“But I do.^’ 

*‘And why on Thursday? Do you mean that you won’t come to 
Queen Anne Street any more ? ” 

“Yes, that is what I do mean. This trip of ours has been vezy 
successful, Kale says. Perhaps Kate knows nothing about it.” 

“It has been very pleasant,— at least to me ” 
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"And ILc pleasure has Iiad no drawback ? ” 

"None me.” 

"It has been very pleasant to me, also ; — but the pleasure has had its 
alloy. Alice, I have nothiii" to ask from you, — notliiii".” 

" AnvtLiing that you should ask I would do for you.” 

" 1 have iiothiiig to ask ; — nothing. Hut I have one worn 

to sav.” 

" (jeorge, do not say it. Let me go up stairs. Let me go 
to Kate.” 

"Oiiainly ; if you wish it you shall go.” He still held his foot 
against the cliiiir which Ijiirred her passage, and did not atteinjit to rise 
ns he inu.st have done to make way for Iut pjissage out. “Ccrtiiiuly 
you shall go to Kate, if >ou refuse to hear me. But after all that, has 
jiasscd between us, after those six. weeks of iutiiiuite conipauiouship, 1 
think you ought to listen to ino. 1 tell you that 1 have nothing to ask. 
I om not goiiig to make lo\c to you.” 

Alice had commeueed some attempt to rise, but she liad again .settled 
herself ill iier chair. And now, when lie paused for a moment, she 
made no further sign that she wished to e.seupe, nor did she say a word 
to intimate her further wish that he should be silent. 

"I am not going to make love to you,” ho said again. "As for 
making love, as the word goes, lliat must be over between you and me. 
It ha» been made and marred, and cannot be remade. It may exi.st, or 
it may have been expelled ; but where it does not exist, it will never be 
brought back again.” 

"It should not be spoken of between you and me.” 

" So, no doubt, any j>ropcr-gomg duemm would say, and so, too, little 
cbildrcii should be told; but between you and me there can be no 
necessity for falsehood. We have grown beyond our sugar-toothed 
and arc now men and women. 1 pcrfeetly understood your break- 
ing away from me. 1 understood you, uiid in sjiite of my sorrow knew 
that yon were right. I um not going to accuse or to defend myself ; 
but 1 knew that you were right.” 

" Then let there be no more about it,” 

* Yes ; there must be more about it. I did not uuderstand you when 
you accepted Mr. Grey. Against him T have not a whisper to make, 
lie may be iicrfect for auglit 1 know. But, knowing you as I thought 
I did, 1 could not understand your loving such a man as him. Jl. wa.s 
as though one who hud lived ou brandy should take himself suddenly to 
a milk diet, — and enjoy the change ! A mUk diet is n o jj^u bt the bis(. 
But men who liave Jived ou brandy oaa*t make tb|i||bLauges very 
suddfRily. They perish in the attempt.” 

"Not alu^ys, George.” 

"It may be done with months of agony; — ^but there was no such 
agony with you.” 

"WTio can tell?” 

" But you will tell me the cure wa.s made, 1 thouglit sf), and there- 
fore thought that I should find you changed. I thouglit that you, who 
had been oil lire, would now have turned yoursoif into flowing nuib 

wa 
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and lioncy, and have become fit for the ,ife in store for yon. With such 
a one 1 might have travelled from Afoscow to Alalta without danger. 
The woman fit to he John Grey's wife would certainly do me no luirm, 
could not touch my hap]>iurss. I might have loved her once, "-might 
still love the memory of what she had lj(‘en; but her, in her new form, 
after her new birth, such a one as that, Alice, could be nolhi.ig to me. 
Don’t nnstako me. I have enough of wisdom in me to know how much 
better, ay, and happier a woman she might be. Jt was not that 1 
thought you had deseeiided in the scale ; but 1 gave you credit for 
virtues which you have not acquired. Alice, tliat wholesome diet of 
which 1 spoke js not your diet. You will .starve on it, and perish.” 

He haa spoken with great ’energy, but still in a low voice, having 
turned full round upon the table, with botli bis arms ujioii it, and liis 
face stretched out far over towards her. She was looking full at liim ; 
and, ns 1 have said before, that scar and his gloomy eyes and thick cyc' 
brows seemed to make up the wdiole of his faec. Hut the scar had never 
been ugly to lier. tShc knew the story and w hen he was her lover she 
had tukou pride in 1 he mark of the wound. She looked at him, but 
though he paused she did not apeak. The music of the river was still in 
her ears, and there came upon her a struggle as though she were striving to 
understand its song. Were the waters also telling licr of the mistake 
she had made in accepting Air. Grey as her husbana ? What her cousin 
was now telling her, — was it not a repetition of w^ords w Inch she had 
spoken to herself hundreds of times during t he last twm mouths ? Was 
she not telling henself daily,— hourly, — always, — in every thought of her 
life, that in accepting Air. Grey she had assumed herself to be mistress 
of virtues which slic did not possess ? Had she not, in truth, rioted 
upon brandy, till the iniiocciice of milk >vas unfitted for her? This man 
now came and rudely told her all this, — ^Init did he not tell her the 
truth ? She sat silent and convicted ; only gazing into his face when 
Jiis speech was done. 

“1 have learned this since wc have been again together, Alice ; and 
finding you, not the angel 1 had sujiposed, finding you to be the same 

woman I had once loved, the safety that I anticipated has not fallen 

to my lot. That*s all. Here’s Kate, and now we’ll go for our walk.^’ 


CHAPTER yi. 

THE BBIDGE OVER THE RHINE. 

^'Oeobob,*' said Kate, speaking before she quite got up to them, 
“wiU you tell me whether you have been preparmg alt your ibinga for 
rh open sale by auction ? ’* Then she kole a look at Alice, and having 
learned from &at glance that something had occurred which prevented 
Alice from joining her in her raiUcry, she went on with it herself rapidlji 
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as ihougn to cover Alice’s confusion and ^ive her time to rally boforo 
they should jill move. “ Would you believe it P he had three razors laid 
out on his table ” 

“A man must shave, — oven at Basle.” 

” But not with tliicc razors at once ; and three hair-brushes, and half 
a dozen tooth-brushes, and a small collection of combs, and four or live 
little glass bottles, lookiug as tliough tiiey contained poison, — all with 
silver to])s. I can oidy suppose you desired to startle tlic weak mind of 
the chambermaid. 1 have put them all up ; but remember this, if they 
arc taken out again you are responsible. And 1 will not put up your 
boots, George. "What can vou have wanted with three pairs of boots at 
Basle?” 

“ When you have completed the list ot niy wardrobe we’ll go out upon 
the bridge. That is, if Alice likes it.” 

“ Oh, yes ; I shall like it.” 

Come along then,” said Kate. And so they moved away. 

AVJieii they got upon the bridge Alice and Kate were together, while 
George strolled behind them, close to them, but not taking any part in 
tlu'ir conversation, — as though he had merely gone with them as an 
e.scvut. Kate seemed to be perfectly content with this arrangement, 
chaticrhig to Alice, so tliat sue miglit show that there was nothing 
sorions on the minds of any of them. It need hardly he said that Alice 
at this lime mad(‘. no appeal to George to join them, lie followed them 
at their heels, with his hands behind his back, looking down upon the 
pavement and simply waiting upon their pleasure. 

i)o you know,” said Kate, ” 1 have a very great mind to run away P ” 

‘‘ Where do you want to run to ?” 

‘‘Well; — that wouldn’t much signify. Perhaps Pd go to the little 
mil at llanch:k. It’s a lonely place, where nobody would hear of rue, — ► 
and 1 should luave the waterlall. I’m afraid they’d want to have their 
bill paid. Tliat would be the worst of it.” 

** But why run away just now ? ” 

” 1 won’t, because you wouldn’t like going home Muth George alone, 
and I suppose he’d be bound to look alter me, us he’s doing now. 1 
wonder wdiat he thinks of having to walk over the bridge after ms girls. 

I suppose he’d be in that place down thcre’driuking beer, if we weren’t 
here.’ 

“If he wanted to go I dare say he w'ould, in spite of us.” 

“ That’s ungrateful of you, for I’m sure we've never Keen kept in a 
moment by bis failing us. But as 1 was saying, I do dread going home. 
You are going to John Grey, which may be )>Tcasaut but Pm 

going— to Aunt Grccnow.” 

“ It’s your own choice.” 

“No, it*8 not. 1 liavcu’t any choice in the matter. Of course I 
might refuse to speak to Aunt Grccnow, and nobody could make me ; — 
but practically 1 haven’t any choice in the matter. Fancy a month at 
Yarmouth with no companion but such a woman as that ! ” 

“ 1 shouldn’t miud it. Aunt Grccnow always seems to me to be a 
wy good sort of womm,*' 
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" She may be a good woman, but I must say I tliink she is of a bad 
sort. You’ve never heard Iku* talk about her husband ? # 

“No, never; 1 tliiiik slic did cry a little the first day she cam^ to 
Queen Aimc Street, but that wasn’t unnatural.” 

“ Ue WHS thirty years older than herself.” 

“Eut still he was her husband. And even if her tears are assumed, 
w'hat of tlmt ? What’s a woman to do ? Of course she was wrong to 
marry him. yhe was twenty-five, and had nothing, while he was sixty- 
five, and was very rich. According to all accounts she made him a very 
good wife, and now that she’s got all lus money, you w'ouldu’t have her 
go about laugliing within three mouths of his death.” 

“No ; I wouldn’t have licr kugli ; but neither would I have licr cry. 
And slie’s quite right to wear wTcds; but she needn’t be so very out- 
rageous ill the depth of her Imins, or .so very careful that lier caps are 
becoming. Jier eyes will bo worn out by tlie-ir double service. They 
arc always rod with weeping, and yet slie is n'acly every minute with a 
full battery of execution for any man that she sees.” 

“TJien why have you consented to go to Yai*mouth with lier P ” 

“Just because slie has got forty thousand pounds. If Mr. Greenow 
bad left her Avith a liare inuintcnaucc 1 don’t sujipose 1 .should ever have 
held out my hand to lier.” 

” 'I’licn you’re as bad its she is.” 

“ Quite’as bad; — and that’s wliat makes me wont to run away. But 
it isn’t my own fault aUngoLher. It’s the fault of the world at large. 
Docs 'luiyfiody e.ver drop tlieir rich relatives P When she proposed, to 
take me to Yarmouth, wasn’t it natural that the squire should ask mo to 
go P W^heu 1 told George, u asn’t it natural that he should say, “ Oh, 
go by all moans. She’s got forty thousand pounds ! ” One can’t 
pretend to be wiser or better than one’s relatives. And after all, what 
can J expect from licr money p ” 

“ Nothing, 1 should say.” 

“Not u Imlfpcuiiy. I’m nearly thirty and she is only forty, and of 
course she’ll marry again. 1 will say of myself, too, that no person 
liviii" cares less for money.” 

“ X should think no one.’ ^ 

“ Yet one slicks to one’s rich relatives. It’s the way of the world.” 
Then she paused a moment, “ But shall I tell you, Alice, why I do 
stick to licr P Perhaps you’ll think the object as mean as though I 
wanted her money myself.” 

‘'Why is it?” 

, “ Because it is on the cards that she may help George in bis career . 

‘I do not w^ant money, but he may. And tor such purposes as his, 1 
think it fair tlmt all the family should contribute. 1 feel sqire that he 
will make a name for liimself m Parliament ; and if 1 liad my way 1 
would spend every shiUing of Vavasor money in putting him there. 
When 1 told the squire so 1 thought ho would iiavc eaten mo. I rc;dly 
did think he would have turned me out of the house.” 

“And serve you right too after what had happened.” 

“I didn’t care. Let him turn me out. 1 was determined he should 
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kuow what: I thought. He swore at me ; and ilicn he was so unhappy at 
what he done that ho came and kissed me that night in iny bed- 
room, and gave me a ten-pouud note. 'VVIiut do you tlmik 1 did with 
it P 1 sent it ns a contribution to the next ch^ctioii, and George has it 
now locked up in u box. Don’t you tell him that I told you.” 

Then timy stopped suid leaned for u while over the parapet of the 
bridge. ” Oome here, George,” said Kate ; and she made room for him 
between herself and Alice. “Wouldn’t you like to bo .swimming down 
there as those boys were doing when wc went out into the balcony ? 
Tlie water looks so enticing.” 

“I can’t say 1 should; — unless it might bo a pleasant way of 
swiniming into the next world.” 

“ I should so like to feci myself going with the stream,” said Kate ; 
“ partieularly by this light. 1 can’t fancy in the least that I should bo 
drowned.” 

“ I cmi’t fancy anything else,” said Alice. 

“ It would be so pleasant to feel the water gliding along one’s linibs, 
and to be carried away lieadlong, — knowing that you were on the direct 
road to Rotterdam.” 

“And so arrive there without your clothes,” said George. 

“They Mould be brought after in a boat. Didn’t you sec that tlios« 
boys had a boat with them P But if 1 lived here, I’d never do it 
exc(^[)t by moonlight. The M^ater looks so clear and bright now, and tlio 
rusliuig sound of it is so soft ! The sea nt Yarmouth won’t be miythiiig 
like iliut 1 suppose.” 

Neither of them any longer answered her, and yet she went on talking 
about the river, and tlieir auiit, and her prospects at Yarmouth. Neitlicr 
3f them answered ber, and yet it seemed that they had not a word to 
say to each other. But still they .stood there looking down upon the 
river, and every now and then Kate’s voice was to be heard, preventing 
the feeling winch might otherwise have arisen that their hearts were 
too full for speech. 

At last Alice seemed to shiver. There was a slight trembling in licr 
arms, which George felt rather than saw. “ You are cold,” he said. 

“ No, indeed.” 

“If you are let us go in, 1 thought you shivered with tlic 
night air.” 

“It wasn’t that. I was thinking of something. Don’t you ever 
think of tilings that make you shiver P ” 

“ Indeed I do, very often ; — so often that I have to do my shivcriiigs 
inwardly. Otherwise peo 7 'ie would think 1 had the paby.” 

don’t mean things o ! moment,” said Alice. “ Little bits of things 
make me dp it ; — perhaps a word that I said and ought not to liave said 
ten years ago ; — the most ordinary little mistakes, oven my own {last 
thoughts to myself f^bout the merest trifles. They arc always making 
me shiver.” 

“ It’s not because yon have committed any murder, then.” 

“ No ; but it’s my conscience all the same, 1 suppose.” 

Ah 1 I’m not so good os you. 1 doubt it*s not my couscicnco at all. 
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When I think of a chance I’ve let go by, as I liave thousands, then it is 
that I shiver. But ns I tell you, I shiver inwardly. I’ve been in one 
long shiver ever since we came out because of ouc'chanc/ tliat I let go 
by. Come, we’ll go in. We’ve to be up at five o’clock, and now irs 
eleven. I’ll do the rest of my shivering in bed.” 

“Arc you tired* of being out P *' said Kate, when the other two began 
to move. 

“ Not tired of being out, but George reminds me that wc have to bo 
up at five.” 

“ I wisli George woidd hold his tongue. Wc can’t come to the bridge 
in Basle every niglit in our lives. If one found oneself at the top of 
filial I’m afraid the first feeling would be one of fear lest one wouldn’t 
be down in time to dress for dihucr. Are you awan^, George, that tlie 
king of rivci-s is running beneath your feet, and that the moon is shining 
witli a brilliance you never see at lioinc ? ” 

“ ril stay here all night if j'ou’Jl put olT going to-morrow,” said 
George. 

“ CJur money wouldn’t hold out,” said Kate. 

“Don’t talk about Sinai any more after that,” said he, “but let’s go 
in to bed.” 

They walked across the bridge back to the hotel in the same manner 
ns before, the two girls going together with the young man after them, 
and so they went up the front steps of tiio hotel, through the hall, and 
on to the stairs, llere George handed Alice iicr candle, and as he did 
so he whispered a few words to her. “ My shivering fit has to come 
yet,” said he, “ and will last me the whole night.” ' She would have 
given much to have been able to answer him lightly, as though what he 
had said h^id meant nothing ;-~but she couldn’t do it ; the light speech 
would not come to her. She w^as conscious of all this, and w cut away 
to her own room without answering him at all. Here she sat dow'ri at 
the window looking out upon the river till Kate should join licr. Their 
rooms opened through from one to the other, ond she would not begin 
ber packing till her cousin should come. 

But Kate had gone with her brother, promising, as she did so, that 
she would be back in half a minute, ’i'hat half minute was protracted 
beyond Imlf an hour. “ If you’ll take my advice,” said Kate, at last, 
standing up with her candle in her hand, “ you’ll ask her in plain words 
to give you another chance. Do it to morrow at Strasbourg ; you’ll 
never have a better oj)portunity.” 

“ And bid her throw John Grey over 1 ” 

“ Don't say anything about John Grey; leave her to settle that mat- 
, ter with herself. Believe me that she has quite courage enqugh 
to dispose of John Grey, if she has courage enough to accept your 
offer.” 

“ Kate, you women never understand eaoh other. If I were to do that, 
all her most powerful feelings would be arrayed in arnis against me. 1 
must leave her to find out iirst that she wishes to be rid of her engago- 
ment.” 

j^e has found that out long ago. Do you thiuk I don’t know what 
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&hc wishes ? But if you can’t bring yourself to speak to her, she’ll 
mariT him in spite of her wishes.” 

“ Bring iflyself I I’ve never been very slow in bringing myself to 
speak to any one when there was need, it isn’t very plcusaiit sometimes, 
but 1 do it, il‘ I Ibid occasion.” 

But surely it must be nleasunt witli. her. You must be ghid to find 
that she still loves you. You still love her, I sui)pose i' ” 

“ Upon my word I don’t know.” 

“ Don’t provoke me, George. I’m moving heaven and earth to bring 
you two together ; but if 1 didn’t think you loved her, l*d go to her at 
once and bid her never see you again.” 

“ Upon my word, Kate, 1 sometimes think it would be better if you’d 
leave heaven and earth alone.” • 

“ Then I will. But of all human beings, surely you’re the most 
ungrateful.” 

“ Why shouldn’t she marry John Grey if slie likes him ? ” 

But she doesn’t like him. And 1 hate him. I hate the sound oi 
Ills voice, and the turn of his eye, and that slow, steady movement of 
hia~as though he was always bethinking himself that he wouldn’t wear 
out his clothes.” 

“ 1 don’t see that your hating him ought to have anything to do 
with it.” 

" D you’re going to preach morals, I’ll leave you. It’s the darling 
wish of my heart that she should bo your wife. If you ever loved any- 
body — and I sometimes doubt w'hether you ever did — but if you did, 
you loved her.” 

“ Did and do are different things.” 

“ Very well, George ; then 1 have done. It has been the same in 
every twist and turn of my life. In everything that I have striven to 
do for you, you have thrown yourself over, iu order that I might be 
thrown over too. But 1 believe you say this merely to vex me.” 

” Upon my word, Kate, 1 think you’d better go to bed.” 

But not till I’ve told her everything. I won’t leave her to be de- 
ceived and ill used tigain.” 

” Who is ill using her now P Is it not the worst of ill usage, trymg 
to separate her from that man P ” 

” ]No ; it* I thought so, I would have no baud in doing it. She would 
be miserable with him, and make him m'lserable as well. She docs not 
really love him. He loves her, but I’ve nothing to do with that. It’s 
nothing to me if he breaks his heart.” 

“ 1 shall break mine if you don’t let me go to bed.” 

With that she went away and hurried along the corridor, till slic came 
to h(!lr cousin’s room. She found Alice still seated* at the window, or 
rather kneeling on the chair, with her head out tlirougii the lattice. 
** Why, you lazy creature,” said Kate ; ” 1 declare you Imven’t touched 
a thii^.’^ 

** \ou said we’d do it together.” 

But he has kept me. Oh, what a man he is I If he ever does get 
named, vbat vdl Ida wife do with him f ’ 
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'* I don’t think he ever will,” said Alice. 

“ Don’t yon ? I diircj say you understand him better than I do. 
Sometimes I think lhai the only thing wanting to make hiiti thoroughly 
good, is a wife. lint it isn’t every woman that would do for him. And 
the w/invan who marries him should have high courage. Tliere are mo- 
ments with him when he is very wild ; but ho never is cruel and never 
hard. Is Mr. Grey ever liardP ” 

Never ; — ^nor yet wild.” 

Oh, certjiiiily not tliat. I*m quite sure he’s never wild.” 

“ When you say that, Kate, I know tliat you mean to abuse him.” 

” No ; ufion my word. What’s the good of abusing him to you ? 1 

like a man to be wild — wild in my sense. You knew that before.” 

“ I wonder whether you’d like a wild man for yourself ? ** 

“ Ah ! that’s a qiu^stiou I’ve never asked myself. I’ve been often 
curious to consider what sort of husband \vould suit you, but i’ye had 
very lew thouglits about a hiishaiid for myself. The truth is, I’m 
married to George- Ever since ” 

“ Ever since what F ” 

“ Since you and he were parted, I’ve had nothing to do in life but to 
stick to him. And 1 shall do so to the end — unless one thiug should 
najipcu.” 

” And what’s tliat ? ” 

** Unless you siiould become his wife after all. He’ll never marry 
anybody else.” 

Kale, you shouldn’t allude to such a thiug now. You know that 
it’s impossible.” 

‘‘ W^ell ; perhaps so. As far as I’m concerned, it is all the better for 
me. If George ever married, I should have nothing to do in the world • 
— literally nothing — nothing— riiothing — nothing ! ” 

“ Kale, don’t talk in that way,” *^d Alice came up to her and em- 
braced her. 

‘‘ Go away,” said she. ” Go, Alice; you and I must part. T cannot 
bear it any longer. You must know it all. When you are married to 
John Grey, our friendship must be over. If you became George’s wife 
1 sliould beeoinc nobody. I’ve nothing else in the world. You and ho 
vould he so all-suilieicnt for each other, that I should drop away from 
you like an old garment. But I’d give up all, everything, every hope 1 
have, to sec you become George’s wife. I know myself not to oc good. 
1 know myself to be very bad, and yet I care notliing for myself. Don’l 
Alice, don’t ; 1 don’t want your caresses. Caress him, and I’ll kneel ai 
your feet, and cover them with kisses.” She had now thrown herself 
upon a sofa, and had turned her face away to the wall. 

“ Kate, you shouldn’t speak in that way.” * 

** Of course 1 shouldn’t— but I do.” • 

” You, who know everything, must know that I cannot marry your 
brother — even if he wished it.” 

” He does wish it.” 

” Not tiiough I were under no other engagement.” 

” And why not P ” said Kate, again startmg up. *' What is there to 
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separate you from George now, but that unfortunate affair, that will end 
in the misery of you all P Do you think I can’t see? Don’t I know 
wliicli of the two men you like best P ” . 

“ You arc making me sorry, Kate, that 1 have ventured to come hero 
in your brother’s com])miy. It is not only unkind of you to talk to mo 
in this way, but worse than that — it is indelicate.*' 

“ Oh, indelicate ! How I do hate that word. If any word in the lan- 
guage reminds me of a whited sepulchre it is tliat ; — all clean and polished 
outside with filth and rottenness within. Arc your thoughts aclicaie P 
that’s the thing. You are engaged to marry John Grey. That may be 
delicate enough if you love him truly, and feel yourself fitted to be his 
wife ; but it’s about the most indelicate thipg you can do, if you love any 
one better than him. Delicacy with many women is like their cleanliness. 
Nothing can be nicer than the whole outside get up, but you wouldn’t 
wish to answer for anything beneath.” 

“ If you Ihiuk ill of me like that ” 

“No ; 1 don't think ill of you. How can I think ill of you when I 
know Ihivt all your dilUeultics have come from him It hasn’t been your 
fault; it has been his throughout. It is he who has driven you to 
sacrifice yourself on this altar. If we can, both of us, manage to lay 
aside all delicacy and pretence, and dare to speak the truth, we shall 
acknowledge that it is so. Had Wr. Grey come to you while tliingjs 
were smooth between you and George, would you nave thought it 
possible that he could be Georgii’s rival in your estimation, it is 
Ilyperioii to a Satyr.” 

“ And which is the Satyr ? ” 

“ I’ll leave your heart to tell vou. You know what is the darling 
wish of my heart. But, Alice, if I thought that Mr. Grey was to you 
Hyperion, — if I ihouglit that you could marry him with that sort of 
worshipping, idolatrous love whicli’ makes a girl proud as well as 
happy ju her marriage, I wouldn’t raise a little finger to prevent it.” 

To" this Alice macTc no answer, and then Kate allowed the matter to 
drop. Alice made no answer, thougli she felt that she was allowing judg- 
ment to go against her by default in not doing so. She had intended to light 
bravely, and to have maintained the excellence of her present position 
as the affianced bride of Mr. Grey, but she felt that she bad failed. She 
felt that she had, in some sort, acknowledged that Die match was one to 
be deplored ; — that her words in her own defence would by no means 
have satisfied Mr. Grey, if Mr. Grey could have heard them ; — that they 
would have induced him to ofi'er her buck her troth railicr than have 
made him happy as a lover. Bui she had noiliing further to say. She 
could do something. She would hurry home and bid him name the 
earliest day he pleased. Afte.* that her cousin would cease to disturb 
her in her career. 

It was nearly one o'clock before the two girls began to prepare for 
their morning start, and Alice, when thev had finiuied their packing, 
seemed to be worn out with fatigue. “ If you are tired, dear, we’ll put 
it oif,” said Kate. “Not for worlds,” said Alice. Kor half a word 
we’ll do it,” coutinued Kate. “X’B slip out to George and tell him, 
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and tlicrc's nothing he’d like so much.” But Alice would not con* 
scut. * 

About two they got into bed, and punctually at six they were at the 
railway station. “ JJoii’t speak to me,” said George’, when he met them 
at tlicir door in the passage. " 1 shall only yawn in your face.” liovv- 
f‘7cr, the-y were in time, — which means abroad that they were at the 
station half an hour before their train started, — and they went on upon 
their journey to Strasbourg. 

There is nothing further to be told of their tour. They were but two 
days and nighls on the road from Basle to London; and during those 
two days and night.s neither George nor Kate spoke a word to Alice of 
her marriage, nor was any allusion made to the balcony at the hm, or 
to the bridge over the river. 


CllArTEll VII. 

AUNT GIltJENOW. 

Kate Vavasor remained only three days in London before she 
started for Yarmouth ; and during those three days she was not much 
with’ her cousin. ** Tin my aunt’s, body and soul, for the next six 
weeks,” she said to Alice, wlien she did come to Queen Anne Street on 
the iiiorniug alter licr arrival. ** And she is exigeant in n manner 1 can’t 
at all exiilam to you. You mustn’t be surprised if 1 don’t even write a 
line. I’ve escaj)ed by stealth now. She went up stairs to try on some 
new weeds for the sea-side, and ilien 1 boiled.” She did not say a word 
about George ; nor during those three days, nor for some days ofter- 
wiu’ds did Grorge show liiinself. As it turned out afterwards, he had 
gone oil' to Scotland, and liad remained n week among the grouse. Thus, 
at least, he had aecuiiiitcd for himself and his movcnieuts; but all 
George Vavasor’s friends knew that his goings out aud comings in were 
seldom accounted fur openly like those of other men. 

It will pcriiaps be us well to say a few words about Mrs. GreenoW 
before we go with her to Yarmouth. Mrs. Grceiiow was the only 
^ughtcr and the youngest child of the old squire at Vavasor Uall. She 
was just ten years younger than her brother John, and I am inclined to 
. think that she was almost jusiiiied in her repeated assertion that the 
difference was much greater than ten years, by the freshness of her 
colour, aud by the general juvenility of her appearance, j^he cortaiuly 
did not look forty, and who can. expect a woman to proclaim herself to 
be older than her looks P In early life she had been taken from her 
father’s house, and had lived with relatives in one of the large towns ia 
the north of Englund. It is certain she had not been auite succSbsslnl 
as a girl. Though sue had enjoyed the name of being a beauty, she had 
not the usual success which comes from such repute. At thirty-foiu 
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she \ras still unmarried. She had, morco.vnr, acquired the charnel I’l* *)f 
being a llirt; ^ud I fear that the stories which wore told (if her, tlic)u;^h 
doubtless more than half false, hud in them sufbcicut of truth to jiKstil’y 
the character. Now tliis was very sad, seeing that Arabidla Vavasor 
liad no fortune, and that slic had offended her fatlicr and hrotlicrs h;y 
dr:clining to comply willi their advice at certain periods of her career. 
Tlicrc was,. indeed, considerable trouble in the minds of the various 
male Vavasors with reference to Arabella, when tidings suddenly 
reaci)cd the Hall that sJie was going to be married to an old man. 

She was married to the old man ; and the marriage fortunatelv turned 
tint satisfactorily, at any rate for the old man and for her family. The 
Vavasors were relieved from all further trouble, and were as much sur- 
prised as gralilh'd when they heard that she did her duty well iu her 
new' position. Ai’ahella liad long been a thorn in their side, never having 
really done anything which they could pronounce to be absolutely 
W’rong, but always giving them cause for fear. Now they feared no 
longer. Her husband was a retired merchant, very rich, not very 
strong in health, and devoted to his bride. Jluniours soon made then- 
way to Vavasor Hall, and to Queen Anne Street, that Mrs. Greenow 
wjis quite a pattern wife, and that Mr. Greenow jeonsidered himself to 
be the happiest old man in Lancashire. And now iu her prosperity she 
quite forgave the former slights which had been put upon her oy her re- 
latives. She wrote to her dear niece Alice, and to her dearest niece 
Kate, and sent little presents to her father. On one occasion slie took 
her husband to Vavasor Hall, and there was a regular renewal of all • 
the old family feelings. Arabella’s husband was uii old man, and was 
very old for his age ; but the whole thing was quite respectable, and 
there w'as, at any rate, no doubt about the money. Then Mr. Greenow 
died ; and the w'idow', having proved the will, came up to London and 
claimed the commiseration of her nieces. 

“ Why not go to Yarmouth witli her for a month ? ” George had said 
to Kate. “Of course it will be a bore. But an aunt wilh forty thou- 
sand pounds has a riglit to claim attention.” Kate acknowledged the 
truth of the argument, and agreed to go to Yarmouth for a month. 

** Your aunt Arabella has shown herself to be a very sensible w^oman,” 
the old squire had written ; “ much more sensible than anybody thought 
her before her marriage. Of course you should go with her if slic asks 
you.” What aunt, uncle, or cousin, in the uncontrolled possession of 
forty thousand pounds, was ever unpopular in the family ? 

Yarmouth is not a very prepossessing place to the eye. To my eye, 
any rate, it is not so. There is an old town with winch summer visi- 
tors have little or nothing to do ; and there arc the new houses doMji 
by the sea-side, to which, at any rate, belongs the full advantage of sea 
air. A kind of esplanade runs for nearly a mile idong the sands, and 
there are built, or in the co<irse of building, rows of houses appropriated 
to summer visitors all looking out upon the sea. There is no oeauty 
unless the yellow sandy sea can be called beautiful. The coast is low 
and straight, and the cast wind blows full upon it. But the place is 
healthy ; and Mrs. Greenow was probably r>ght in tlunking that she 
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miglit tbeivx i*evive some portion of the health wliicli she Lad lost k 
wulcliiiig beside tlie couch of her dcparfin" lord. 

“ Omnibus ; — no, indeed. .Icamicttr, get me a fly.** These wore the 
first words Mrs. (ircimow spoke as she put her foot upon the j)latfonn 
at tluj Yarmouth station, llor maid's name was Jenny ; but Kate had 
already found, somewhat to her dismaT, that orders liad been issued bo- 
forcj they lelt lioudou Unit the girl was ncnccfortli to be called Jean- 
nette. Kate had also already found that her aunt could be iiufxjrious; 
but Uii.s tasle tor mnsteidom bad uot shown it.sidf so plai)ily in Loudon 
as it did from the moment that the train had left the station at Shore- 
ditch. ]ii London Mrs. Greenow had been among Londoners, and her 
career had hitherto been nroviitciul. Her spirit., no doubt, had been some- 
what cowed by the novelty of her position. Lut when she felt hcr.self 
to he xUiee beyond the stou(!.s, as the saying used to be, she was herself 
again; and at Ipswich she had ordered Jeamu.lto to get he.* a gla.ss of 
sherry with an air which had created a good deal of attention among 
tlie guards and porters. 

The fiv w'as j)rocured; and with considerable exertion all Mrs. 
Grceiiow'^s boxes, together with the more moderate belongings of her 
nicce and maid, were stowed on the top of it, round upon the driver’s 
body on tlie couch-box^ on the maid’s lap, and 1 fear in Aute’s also, and 
uj)on the vacant scat. 

“ The large house in Mont jmlicr Parade/* said Mrs. Greenow. 

“ Tlioy is all large, Ma’am,” said the driver. 

“ The largest,” said Mrs. Greenow. 

“ They are much of a niuclincss,** said the driver. 

“Then Mrs. Jones’s/* said Mrs. Greenow. “But I was particularly 
told it w as the largest in the row.” 

“i know Mrs. Jones’s well/* said the driver, and away they W’ciit. 

Mrs. Jones’s house was handsome and comfortable; but 1 fear Mrs. 
Greenow’s siitisfncliou in this respect was hupaired by her disappoint- 
ment in liudiiig that it was not perceptibly bigger than those to the 
right and left of her. Her ambition in this and in other similar matters 
would have amused Kate greatly had she been a bystander, and not one 
of her aunt’s parly. Mrs. Greenow w'us good-natured, liberal, and not 
by iiaiure selnsh ; but she was determined not to waste the good things 
wbicli fortune bad given, mid desired Ibut all the world should see that 
she had forty thousand pounds Of her ow*n. Aud in doing this she was 
repressed by no feeling of f^isc shame. She never hesitated in her de- 
mands through bashfuliiess. She called aloud fur such comfort and 
grandeur as Yarmouth could ailord her, and was well pleased that all 
around should hear her calling. Joined to all this was her uncontrolled 
grief for her husband’s death. ^ 

“ Dear Greenow ! sweet lamb I Oh, Kale, if you’d only known tbat 
man ! ” When she said this she was sitting in the best of Mrs. Jones’s 
sitting room.s, waiting to have dinner announced, She had taken a 
diBwiiig-room aud dining-room, “because,” as she had said, “she didn’t 
see why people should be stulfy when they went to the sca-sidc; — uot 
if they had jn^ons to make themselves cojmoi*table.” 
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“ 01), Kate, I do wish you’d known him ! ” 

I wish 1 iad,” said Kate,— very untruly. “ I was uiifortunaVsly away 
when lie went to Vavasor Hall.” 

“All, yes; but it was at home, in the domestic circle, that Girrnow 
should have been seen to he appieciatcd. J was a happy woinau, Kate, 
while that lasted.” And Kate was surprised to sec that real tears— one 
or Uvo on each side — were making their way down her aunt’s cheeks. 
But tliey were soon checked with a handkercliief of the broadest hem 
and of the fijicfit cambric. 

“Dinner, Ma’am,” said Jenimctte, opening the door. 

“Jeannette, 1 told you always to say that dinner was served.” 

“ Dinner’s served, then,” said Jeannettw iii a tone of anger. 

“ Come, Js.ate,” said her aunt. “ I’ve but little appetite myself, but 
there’s no reason you shonUlii’t eat your dinner. 1 specially wrote to 
Mrs. Jones to have some sweetbread. I do hope she’s got a decent 
cook, it’s very little 1 eat myself, but I do like to see things 
nice.” 

The next day w'as Sunday ; and it was beautiful to see how Mrs. 
Greenow went to church iu all tlic glory of widowhood. There had 
been a gi*cat unpacking after that banquet on the swTetbread, and all 
her funereal millinery had been displayed before Kate’s wondering eyes. 
Tiio charm of the woman was in tliis^ — that she was not in tJic least 
ashamed of anything that she did. She turned over all her wardrobe of 
mourning, showing the richness of each article, the stiiTiiess of tlio 
crape, the fineness of the cambric, the breadth of the frills, — telling tiie 
price of each to a shilling, while she explained how the whole had been 
amassed without any consideration of expense. Tlijs she did with ali 
the pride of a young bride when she shows the glories of her trousseau 
to the friend of her bosom. Jcuiiiiette stood by the while, removing 
one thing and exhibiting another. Now and again through the per- 
formance, Mrs. Greenow would rest a while from her employment, and 
address the shade of the departed one in terms of most endearing alTeo- 
tiou. In the midst of this-Mrs. Jones came iu ; but the widow was not 
a whit abashed by the presence of the. stranger. “Teace he to his 
manes ! ” she said at last, as she carefully folded up a huge black crape 
mautiila. She made, however, but one syllable of the classical u vird, 
and Mrs. Jones thought that her lodger had addressed herself to the 
mortal “ remains ” ot her deceased lord. 

“ lie has left her uncommon well off, I suppose,” said Mrs. Jones to 
Jeannette. 

“ You may say that, Ma’am. It’s more nor a hundred thousand of 
pounds 1 ” 

“No!” . 

“ Pounds of sterling, Ma’am I Indeed it is ; — ^to my knowledge.” 

“ Why don’t she have a carriage ? ” 

“ 8o she do ; — but a lady can’t bnng her carriage down to the sea 
when she’s only just buried her husband, as one may say. ^Miat’d folks 
say if they saw her in her own carriage P But it ain’t because she can’t 
afford it, Mrs. Jones. And now we’re talking of it you must order a 
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fly for church to-morrow, that’ll look private, you know. She aaid I 
was to get a man tliat had a livery coat and gloves.” ^ 

The mail witli the coat and gloves was procured ; and Mrs. Qrcoiiow's 
entry into church made ciuitc a sensation. There was a thoughtfulness 
about her which alone showed that she was a woman of no ordinary 
power. She foresaw all neccs.sities, and made provision for all emer- 
gencies. Another would not have secured an eligible sitting, and been 
at home in Yarmouth church, till half the period of her sojourn there 
was over. Ihit Mi*s. Grocnow liad done it all. Slio walked up the 
middle aisle with as much self-possession as though the chaneel 
had belonged to her family for years ; and the respcclablc pew-opener 
absolutely deserted two or three old ladies whom she was atlcnding, to 
show Mrs. Greenow into her seat. ^ When seated, she was the cynosure 
of all eyes. Kate Vavasor became immediately aware that a great sen- 
sation had been occasioned by their entrance, and equally aware that 
none of it was due to lior. t regret to say that this feeling continued 
to show itself throughout the whole service. How many ladies of forty 
go to church witliout attracting the least attention ! But it is hardly 
too much to say that every person in that church had looked at Mrs. 
Greenow. I doubt if there was present there a single married lady wlio, 
oil leaving the building, did not speak to licr husband of the widow. 
There had prevailed during the whole two hours a general though un- 
expressed conviction that something worthy of remark had happened 
that morning. It hud an elTcct even upon the curate’s reading ; and the 
incumbent, while preaching his sermon, could not keep his eyes oif that 
wonderful bonnet and veil. 

On the next morning, before eleven, Mrs. Greenow’s name was put 
down at the Assembly Room. “ I need hardly say that in my present 
condition 1 care nothing for these things. Of course I would sooner be 
alone. But, my dear Kate, 1 know what I owe to you.” 

Kate, with less intclligcucc than migiit have been expected from one 
BO clever, began to assure her aunt that she required no society ; and 
that, coming thus with licr to the sea-side in the early days of her 
widowhood, she had been well .aw are that they w'ould live retired. But 
Mrs. Greenow soon put her down, and did so witliout the slightest feel- 
ing of shame or annoyance on her own part. ” My dear,” she said, 
this matter you must let me do what 1 know to be right. I should 
consider myself to be very selfish if I allowed my grief to interfere with 
your amusements.” 

But, aunt, 1 don’t care for suen amusements?’ 

That’s nonsense, my dear. You ought to care for them. How are 
you to settle yourself in life if you don’t care for them P ” 

*'My dear aunt, 1 am settled.” 

** Settled 1 ” said Mrs. Greenow, astounded, as thougu there must 
have been some hidden marriage of which she had not heard. '^But 
that’s nonsense. Of course you’re not settled ; and how are you to be, 
if 1 allow you to sliut yoursmf up in such a place as this,-*-just where a 
girl has a chance P ” 

It was in. vain that Kate tried to stop her. It was not easy to stop 
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Mrs. Grccnow when s._e was supported by th(5 full assurance of being 
mistress of tWe place and of the occasion. **No» my dear; 1 know 
very well what 1 owe to you, and 1 shall do my duty. As 1 said 
before, society can have no charms now for such a one as 1 am. 
All that social iiitorcoursc could ever do for mo lies buried iu my 
darling's grave. My heart is desolate, and must remain so. But 
l*m not going to immolate you on the altars of my grief. 1 shall 
force myself to go out for your sake, Kate.” 

“But, dear aunt, the world will think it so odd," just at present.” 
“i don’t care twopence for the w'orJd. What can the world do 
to me? Tm not dependent on the world, — thanks to the care of 
that sainted lamb.. 1 can hold my own § and as long as 1 can do 
that the world won’t hurt me. Kate, if 1 think a thing’s right 
I shall do it. 1 mean to make the place pleasant to you if I. can, 
and the world may object if it likes. * 

Mrs. Greenow was probably right in her appreciation of the value 
of her independence, llcmarks mfiy perhaps liave been made by 
tlie w'orld ol larmouth as to her early return to society. l*copic, 
no doubt, did remind each other that old Greenow was hardly yet 
four months buried. Mrs. Jones and Jeannette probably hud their 
little jokes down stairs. But this did not hurt Mrs. Greenow. What 
was said, was not said in her hearing. Mrs. Jones’s bills were paid 
every Saturday with admirable punctuality ; and as Jong as this was 
done every boay about the house treated the lady with that defer- 
ence which was due to the re.spcctability of her possessions. 'Wlmu 
a recently bereaved widow attcmj)ts to enjoy her freedom without 
money, then it behoves the world to speak aloud; — and the world 
docs its duty. 

Numerous people came to call at Montpelier Parade, and Kate W’as 
astonished to nud tliat her aunt had so many friends. She was indet-d 
so bewildered by these strangers that she could hardly asecriain w hotn 
her aunt hud really known before, and whom she now saw fur the lirst 
time. Somebody had known somebody who had known somebody else, 
and that was allowed to be a sufficient introduction, — alw'ays presuming 
that the existing somebody was backed by some known udvautagf^s of 
money or position. Mrs. Greenow could smile from bcuealh her widow's 
cup in a most bewitching way." “ Upon my word then she is n iiliy 
handsome,” Kate wrote one day to Alice. But she could also frown, 
and knew well how to put aside, or, if need be, to reprobate any attcmjit 
at familiarity from those whose worldly circumstances were supposed to 
be disadvantageous. 

My dear aunt,” said Kate, one morning after their walk upon the 
pier, “ how ygn did snub that Obtain Belllicld I ” 

'‘ Captain Bellfield, indeed ! I don’t believe he’s a captaifi at all. At 
any rate he has sold out, and the tndesmen have had a scramble for ii>e 
money. He was only a lieutenant when the 97 th were in Manchester, 
and rm sure he’s never had a shilling to purchase since that.” 

“But everybody here seems to know him.” 

“ Perhaps they do not know so much of him as I do« The idea of 

it 
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bis baying the iropudenco to tell me I was looking very well ! Noibing 
ctin be 80 mean as men who go about m that way whe^ they baven^ 
money enough in their pockets to pay their waslierwouicji.” 

J^ut how do you know, aunt, tliat Captain Bclineld hasn’t paid jis 
washerwoman ? 

“ I know juore than you think, my dear. It’s my business. IIow 
could 1 tell whose attentions you should receive and whose you 
shouldn’t, ii' J didn’t iiupiiro into tlicsc tilings ? ” 

It was in vain that Kate rebelled, or attempted to rebel against this 
more than maternal care. She told her aunt that she was now nearly 
thirty, and that she had managed her own aflairs, at any rate with 
safety, for the last ten years ; — ^but it was to no purpose. Kate would 
get angry; but Mra.Grceiiow never became angry. Kale would be quite 
m earnest ; but Mrs. Grccnow would push usidc all that lier niece said 
as though it were worth nothing. Kate was an unmarried woman with 
a very small fortune, and therefore, of course, was desirous of being 
married with os little delay as possible. It was natural that she should 
deny that it was so, especially at this early date in their mutual ao- 

a uamtoncc. When the niece eanic to know her aunt more intimately, 
lore might bocontidenos between them, and then they would do better. 
But Mrs. Grecnow would siiarc neither luabclf nor her purse on Kate’s 
behalf, and she would be a drngou of watchfulness in protecting her 
from the evil desires of such useless men us Gajituiu Belindd. 

“ J declare, Kate, X don’t understand you,” she said one morning to 
her niece us tiicy sat together over a late breakfast. They had fallcu 
into luxurious habits, and I am afraid it was past eleven o’clock, 
although the breakfast things %verc still ou the table. Kate would 
usually bathe before breakfast, but Mrs. Grecnow was never out of her 
room till littlf-past ten. “1 like the iiioriiing for coni eniplation,” she 
once smd. ” VVlieu u w'omaii has gone tlirough all that I liavc suiTcred 
sht: has a great deal to tliiiik of.” Aud it is so much more comfortable 
to be a-tbiiiking when one’s in bed,” said Jeaiiiietle, who was present 
at the time. “Child, hold your tongue,” said the widow. “Yes, 
Afu’am,” said Jeannette. But we tvlU return to the scene at the break- 
fast table. 

“ W hat don’t you understand, aunt P ” 

“ You only danced twice last night, and once you stood up witli 
Captain Belllicld.” 

On ]uirpose to ask after that poor woman W'bo washes Ills clothes 
without getting paid for it.” 

“Nonsense, Kate; you didn’t ask him anything of the kind, I’m 
sure, it’s very provoking. It is indeed.” 

“ But wiiat harm can Captain Bollticld do me P ” , ^ 

“ hat ^ood can he do you ? That’s the question. "'You see, my 
dear, years will go by. 1 don’t mean to say you ain’t quite os young 
as ever you were, and uotiiiug can be nicer and fresher than you aie ; — 
especialiv since you took to bathing.” 

“ Oh, "aunt, don’t ! ” 

“ Hy dear, the truth must be spoken, I declare 1 don’i hink 1 ever 
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saw a young woman so improvident as you arc. AVlicn r.ro you to lugiii 
to think ttbouUf^otting married if you don’t do it now ? ** 

*‘l shall never begin to think about it till I buy my wedding 
clothes." 

“That*9 nonsense — sheer nonsense, llow are you to get woddiii" 
clothes if you have never lliought about getting a husband I* Didn't 1 
see Mr. Ciicesacrc ask you to dance last night ‘f " 

“ Yes, ho did; while you were talking to Cai»tain Bellfleld yourself, 
aunt.” 

" Captain Bcllficld can’t hurt me, my dear. And why didn’t you 
dance with Mr. Clicesucre ? ” 

lie’s ff fat Norfolk farmer, with not idea beyond the virtues of 
stulUfeeding.” 

“My dear, every acre of it is his own laud, — every aero! And 
be bought another farm for iliirteen lliousaiid pounds only last 
autumn. They’re belter than the squires, — some of those genllenien 
farmers ; they arc, indeed. And of all men in the world itiey’re the 
easiest managed.” 

“That’s a recommendation, no doubt.” 

“Of course it is; — a great rccommendatio«” 

Mrs. Grccnow had no idea of joking when her mind was Intent 
on serious things, lie’s to take us to tlic picnic to-morrow, and 1 
do hope you’ll manage to him sit beside you. It’ll be the place 
of honour, because he gives all the wine, lie’s picked up with lliat 
man Dellliold, and he’s to be there; but if you allow your nanjc to be 
once mixed up with his, it will be all over with you as far as Yarmouth 
is concerned.’' 

“1 don’t at all want lo be mixed up with Captain Bcllficld, as you 
call it,” said Kate. Thcji she subsided into Jicr novel, wliilo Mrs. 
Grccnow busied herself about the good things for the picnic. In truth, 
the aunt did not understand the niece. VViiatsocver might be the faults 
of Kate Vavasor, an uiimaidenly desire of catching a husband for her- 
self was certainly not one of them. 


CHAPTEK VIII. 

MB. CUEBSACBE. 

Yabmovtii^s not a happy place for a picnic. A picnic should ho 
held among green things. Green turf is absolutely an essential. There, 
shoiild be trees, bn>kcu ground, small paths, thickets, and hidden re- 
cesses. Tliere should, if possible, be rocks, old tiinber, mioss and 
brambles. There should certainly be hills and dales, — on a small scale, 
imd, above, all, there should be rumiiog water. There should bo no ex- 
4—2 
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panse. Jones should not be able to see all Grco^iie’s lu^vmcuts^ nor 
should Augusta alwa^ys have licr eye upon her sister Jhuc. But the 
spot chuseii lor Mr. Cheesnere's picuic at Yannouth had none of the 
virtues above described. It was on the sca-shoro. Nothing was visible 
from the site but sand and sea. There were no trees there and nothing 
green ; — neither was there any running water. But there was a long[, 
ary, flat strand ; there was uii old boat half turned over, under which it 
was proposed to dine ; and in addition to this, benches, boards, and 
some amount of canvas for shelter were provided by the liberality of Mr 
Cheesacrc. Tlierd'orc it was called Mr. Cheesacrc’s picnic. 

But it w'as to be a niaiinc picnic, and lljcrclbrc tl)c essential attri- 
butes of otlier picnics were nt)t required, 'i'hc idea had come from some 
boating expeditions, in wliicb mackerel had been caught, and during 
which food had been eaten, not altogether comfortably, in tbc boats. 
Then a thought had suggested ilself to Captain BeJlfield that they 
might land anil eat their food, and bis friend Mr. Cheesacrc had pro- 
mised his substantial aid. A lady )iad surmised that Ormosby sands 
would be the very place for dancing in the cool of the evening. They 
might “dance on the sirnd/* she said, “ aud yet no footing seen.” And 
so the. thing had progrefsed, and tbc f)icuic been inaugurated. 

It was Mr. Chcesacre’s picnic undoubtedly. Mr. Cheesacrc was to 
supply the boats, the wine, the cigars, the music, and the carpenter’s 
.work necessary for the turning of the old boat into a banqueting saloon. 
But Mrs. Grecnovv had promised to j»rovide the eatables, and enjoyed 
as much of the eclat as the iiiubtcr of the festival. She had 
known Mr. Cheesnere now for tea days and was quite intimate with 
'him. He was o stout, florid man, of about forty-five, a bachelor, appa- 
ixuitly ui uch attached to ladies* society, bearing no sign of age except 
that lie was rather bald, and that grey luiirb had mixed themselves with 
his whiskers, very fond of his farming, aud yet somewhat ashamed of it 
when he found hhnscH' in w'liut lie considered to be polite circles. Aud 
he was, moreover, a little inclined to seek the honour which comes froic 
a well-filled and liberally-opened purse. 11c liked to give a man a diniioi 
and then to boast of the dinner he had given, lie was very proud 
when he could talk of having mounted, for a day’s hunting, any man 
who might be supposed to be of higher rank tban himscll. “I had 
Grimsby with me tlie other day, — the son of old Grimsby of Hatherwick« 
you kuow. Blessed if he didir t stake my bay mare. But what matters ? 
1 mounted him again the next day just the same.” Some people thought 
he was soft, for it was very well known throughout Norfolk that young 
Grimsby would lake a mount wherever he could get it. In these days 
Mrs. Grecnow had become intimate with Mr. Gheesacre, and had already 
learned that he was the undoubted owner of his own acres. 

“It vvouldn’t do for me,” she bad said to him, “to be putting myself 
forward, as if I were giving a party myself, or anything of tbat sort; — 
would it now P ” 

“ Well, perhaps not. But you might come with us.” 

“ So I will, Mr. Gheesacre, for that dear girl’s sake. 1 should never 
forgive myself if 1 debarred her from all the pleasures of youtb« beoaoso 
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of my sorrows. I need hardly say that at such a time as this nothing 
of that sort cRn give me any pleasure.” 

“I suppose not,” said Mr. Cbecsacro, with a solemn look. 

“Quite out of the question.” And Mrs. Qrccnow wiped away 
her tears. “ for though as regards age 1 might dance on ilie sands 
as merrily os the best of tliem ** 

“Tliat Tm sure you could, Mrs. Grecnow.” 

“ How’s a woman to enjoy Jicrsclf if her heart lies buried P ” 

“ But it won’t be so always, Mrs. Grccnow.” 

Mrs. Grccnow shook her head to show that she hardly knew how to 
answer such a question, j’robably it would be so always; — but she did 
not wish to put a dumper on tlic ju’cscnt oficasiou by making so sad a 
declaration. “ But as 1 was saying,” continued she — “ if you and 1 do 
it between ns won’t that be the surest way of having it come oif 
nicely ? ” 

Mr. Cliecsacre tliougbt that it would be the best way. 

“ Exactly so ; — I’ll do the meat aud pastry and fruit, and you shall 
do the boats and the wine.” 

“And the music,” said Cheesacrc, “and the expenses at the place.'* 
He did not choose that miy part of his outlay should go uuuotiped. 

“I’ll go halves in all that if you like,” said Mrs. Grccnow. But 
Mr. Cheesacrc had declined this. lie did not begrudge the expense, 
but only wished that it should bo recognised. 

“And Mr. Chceseacre,” continued Mrs. Grccnow, “I did mean to 
send the music ; 1 did, indeed.” 

“ I couldn’t hear of it, Mrs. Grccnow.” 

“ But I mention it now, because 1 w^as thinking of getting Blowc- 
hard to come. That other man, Elutey, wouldn’t do at all out in the 


open air. 

“ ft shall be Blowehard,” said Mr. Chcesacre ; aud it was Blowc- 
hard. Mrs. Greenow liked to have her owm way in these little things, 
though her heart did lie buried. 

On the morning of the picnic Mr. Cliecsacre came down to Mont- 
pelier Parade with Captain Belltield, wdiosc linen on that occasion 
certainly gave no outwaid sign of any quarrel between him and his 
washerwoman. Jlc was got up wonclcrfuUy, aud was prepared at all 
points for the day’s work. lie had on a pseudo-sailor’s jacket, very 
liberally ornamented with brass buttons, which displayed with great 
judgment the exquisite shape of his pseudo-sailor’s duck trousers. 
Beneath them there was a pair of very shiny patent-leather shoes,^ well 

J him ' 

80 , as Venus offered to do, without leaving any footmarks. His waist- 
coat was of if delicate white fabric, ornamented with very many gilt 
buttons. He had bejewelled studs in his shirt, and yellow kid gloves 
on his bauds ; having, of course, another pair in his pocket for the 
necessities of the evening. His array was quite penect, and hod 
stricken dismay into the heart of his friend Cheesacre, when be joined 
that ^ntleman. He was a well-made man, nearly six feet high, with 
dark hair, dark wlnskers^ and dark moustache, nearly black, but of that 
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suspicious hue wliicli to the observant beholder seems always to tell a 
tale of the hairdresser’s shop. Ho was Jmndsomc, too, with well- 
arranged features, — but carrying, perhaps, ^in his nose some first 
symptoms of Die effects of inidiiiglifc amusements. Upon the whole, 
however, lie was a uioe iniiii to look on, — for those who like to look on 
nice men of that kind. 

Cheesacrc, loo, hud adopted somciliiiig of a sailor’s garb. He had 
on a jacket of a rougher .sort, coming down much lower than tliat of 
the captain, being iriucli looser, and perhaps somewhat more like a 
garment which a poasiblo seaman might possibly wear, liut he was 
disgusted with himst'If the moment tliat lie saw Bolllleld. His hcai’t 
had been faint, and he had* nut dared to ornament himself boldly os 
Ills friend had done. “ 1 say, Cuss, you are a swidl,” he exclaimed. 
It may bo cx]iluincd that Captain Bclllicld had been christened 
Gustavus. 

“ I don’t know mucli about that,” said the captain ; “my fellow sent 
me this toggery, and said tliat it was the sort of thing. I’ll change 
w’iih you if you like it.” But Checbaerc could not have worn that 
jacket, and he walked on, haling himself. 

It w'ill be remembered that Mrs. Grecuow had spoken with con- 
siderahle severity of Ca[)tain Bollticld’s pretensions when discussing his 
character with tier niece; but, ucvertheless, on the nrcsent occasion 
she received him with most gracious smiles. It may be that her esti- 
inulc of his cliaraetcr had been altered, or that she w’us making sacri- 
fice of her own feelings in consideration of Mr. Cheesacrc, w'ho was 
knoNvn to be the caplum’s intimate friend. But she liad smiles for both 
of them. Siie had a wondrous power of smiling; and could, upon 
occasion, give signs of peculiar favour to half a dozen diUbreiit geiille- 
mcii in as many minutes. They found her in the midst of Imiripcrs 
which Averc not yot wholly packed, while Mrs. Jones, Jeannette, imd 
the cook of the household moved around her, on the outside of the 
circle, miuistci'ing to her wuiuts. She had in her hand an outspread 
clean napkin, niul she W'ore fastened round her dress a huge coarse 
apron, that she might thus be protected from some possible ebullition 
of gravy, or escape of salad mixture, or cream ; but in other respects 
she. was clothed m the fullest honours of widowhood. She had not 
mitigated her weeds by half an inch. She had scorned to make any 
compromise between the w'orld of pleasure and the w^orld of woe. 
There she was, a widow, declared by bcrsclf to be of four months’ 
standing, with a buried heart, making ready a dainty banquet with 
skill and liberality. She was ready on the iusiaut to sit down upon the 
basket in which the grouse pie had been just carefully inhumed, and 
talk about her sainted iamb w'lth a deluge of tears. If ffiiybody didn’t 
like it, that person — might do the other thing. Mr. Ghc^sacre and 
Captain Bcllheld thought that they did like it. 

“ Oil, Mr. Chccsacre, if you haven’t cauglit me before Tve half done ! 
Captain Bellilcld, 1 hope you think my apron becoming.” 

“Every tiling that you wear, Mrs. Greenow, is always becoming.” 

" Don’t talk in that way when you know—; but never mind— »we 
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will think of nothing sad to-day if we can help it. 'Will wc, Mr. 
Cheesacre P ”• * 

*'Oh dear no; 1 should think not; — unless it should come ou to 
rain.’* 

It won’t rain — we won’t think of such a thing. But, by link bye, 
Captain BclHield, I and ray niece do mean to send out a lew things, 
just in a bag, you know, so that wc may tidy ourselves up a little al’ier 
the sea. I don’t want it mentioned, because if it gets about among 
the other ladies, they’d think wo wanted to make a dressing of it ; — 
and tlierc wouldn’t he room for them all ; would there P ” 

“No; tlierc M'ouldii’t,” said Mr. Cheesacre, who had been out on 
the previous evening, inspecting, and perhaps limiting the carpenters 
in their work. 

“That’s just it,*’ said Mrs. Greenow. “But there won’t be any 
liarni, will tlicrc, Mr. Cheesacre, in Jeanrioitc going out with our 
things P She'li ride in the cart, you know', with the eatables. 1 know 
Jcauiiette’s a friend of yours.” 

“ Wc shall be deliglited to have Jeannette,” said Mr. Chccsacro. 

“Thank ye. Sir,” said Jeannette, witli a curtsey. 

“Jeannette, don’t you lei Mr. Cheesacre turn your head ; and mind 
you behave yourself and be useful. Well; let me see; — what else is 
there ? Mrs. Jones, you might as well give me that Iiam now. Captain 
Belliield, hand it over. Don’t you put it into the basket, because you’d 
turn it the wrong side down. There, now, if you haven’t nearly made 
me upset the apricot pic.” Then, in the transror of the dishes hetwoeii 
the captain and the widow, there occurred some little imiocciit by-play, 
which seemed to give olfeuce to Mr. Cheesacre; so that giuitlemmi 
turned his buck upon the liampers and took a step away towards 
the door. 

Mrs. Greenow saw the thing at a glance, and immediately applied 
herself to cure the wound. “ What do you think, Mr. CheesfMUT. P ” said 
she. “ Kate wouldn’t come down because she didn’t chouse that you 
should see her with gix apron on over her frock ! ” 

“ I’m sure I don’t know why Miss Vavasor should care about my 
seeing her.” 

“Nov I neither. That’s just what I said. Do stcj) up into the 
drawing-room; you'll iind her there, and you can make her answer 
for herself.” 

“She wouldn’t come down for me,” said Mr. Cheesacre. But lie 
didn’t stir. Pci'haps ho wasn’t willing to leave his friend with the 
widow. 

At length the last of the dishes was packed, and Mrs. Greenow went 
up stairs with the two gentlemen. There thev found Kate and two or 
three other ladies who had promised to embark under the protection of 
Mrs. Greenow’s wings. There were the two Miss Kairstairs, whom 
Mrs Greenow had especially patronised, and who repaid that lady for 
her kindness by an amount oi outspoken eulogy which startled Kate 
by its audacity. 

** Your dear aunt ! ” ranny Fairstain had said ou coming into iha 
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room. "I don’t think 1 ever came across a woman with such genuine 
milk of human kindness L” ^ 

“ Nor with so niuch true wit,” said her sister Charlotte, — who had 
been called Charlie on the sands of Yarmouth lor the last twelve 
year^ 

VVuen tlio widow came into the room, they flew at her and devoured 
her with kisses, and swore that they hud never seen her looking so well. 
But as the bright new gloves which both the girls wore had been 
presents Ironi Mrs. Greenow, they certainly did owe her some affec- 
tion. There are not many ladies who would venture to bestow such 
gifts upon their friends after so very short an acquaintance ; but 
Mrs. Greenow had a powei’ that was quite her own in such matters. 
She was already on a very coniidcntial footing with the Miss Fair- 
stairs, and had given thciii much useful advice as to their future 
prospects. 

And then there was a Mrs. Green, whose liusband was flrst-licutcnant 
on hom'd a man-of-war on the West Indian station. Mrs. Green was a 
quiet, ladylike little \voniau, rather pretty, very silent, and, as one would 
liuve thought, hardly adapted for the special intimacy of Mrs. Greenow. 
But Mrs. Greenow had found out that slue was alone, not very rich, and 
in want of the solace of society. Therefore she had, from sheer good- 
nature, forced herself upon Mrs. Green, and Mrs. Green, with much 
trepidation, had consented to be taken to the picnic. ” 1 know your 
husband would like it,” Mrs. Greenow had said, “ and I hope I may 
bvc to tell liim that 1 made you go.” 

There came iu also a brother of the Fairstairs girls, Joe Fairstairs, a 
lauky, useless, idle young man, younger than them, who was supposed 
to earn his bread in an attorney’s office at Norwich, or rather to be pre- 
paring to earn it at some future time, and who was a heavy burden 
upon all his friends. We told Joe to come to the house,” said Fauuy 
to the widow, apologetically, “ because we thought he might be useful 
iu carrying down the cloaks.” Mrs. Greenow smiled graciously upon 
Joe, and assured bim that she was charmed to see him, without auy 
reference to such services as those mentioned. * 

And then they started. When they got to the door both Cheesacre 
and the captain made an attempt to get possession of the widow’s arm. 
But she had it all arranged. Captain Belllield found himself con- 
strained to attend to Mrs. Green, while Mr. Clieesacro walked down to 
the beach beside Kate Vavasor. “I’ll take your arm, Mr. Joe,” said 
the widow', “ and the girls shall come witli us.” But when they got to 
the boats, round which the other comers to the picnic were already 
^assembled, Mr. Cheesacre, — although both the boats were for the day 
his own, — found himself separated from the widow, lie got into that 
which contained Kate Vavasor, and was shoved off fronf the beach 
while he saw Captain Belliield arranging Mrs. Greenow’s drapery. 
Ho had declared to himself that it should be otherwise ; and that as 
hg had to jiay the piper, the piper should play as ho liked it. But 
Mrs. Grecuow with a word or two had settled it all, and Mr. Cheesacre 
had found himself to be powerless. ** How absurd BcMeld looks in 
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that jacket, doesn’t lie ? ** he ssdd to Kate, as he took his scat in 
the boat. ^ 

you think so? 1 thought it was so very pretty and becoming 
for the occasion.*’ 

Mr. Ghecsacre hated Captain BeMeld, and regretted more tliau ever 
that he had not done something for his own personal adonimcut. Ho 
could not endure to tliiuk that his friend, who paid for notliiug, should 
carry away the honours of the morning and defraud him of the delights 
winch should justly belong to him. “It may bo becoming, ” said 
Cheesacre ; '* but don’t you think it’s awfully extravagant ? ” 

“ As to that 1 can’t tell. 'You see 1 doivt at all know what is ine 
price of a jacket covered all over with little brass buttons.” 

“And the waistcoat. Miss Vavasor I” said Cheesacre, almost 
solemnly. 

“ The waistcoat I should think must have been expensive.” 

“Oh, dreadful! and he’s got nothing, Miss Vavasor; literally no- 
thing. Do you know,” — and lie reduced his voice to a whisper as he 
made this communication, — “ I lent him twenty pounds the day before 
yesterday; 1 did indeed. You won’t mention it again, of course. £ 
tell you, because, us you are seeing a good deal of him just now, I 
think it right that you should know on what sort of footing ho stands. ” 
it’s all fair, they say, in love and war, and this small breach of conlidciieo 
was, wc must presume, a love stratagem ou the part of Mr. Clieesacro. 
lie was at this time smitten with the charms both of the widow and the 
niece, and ho coustanlly found that the captain wiis interfering wit.h 
him on whichever side he turned himself. On the present occa.sion he 
had desired to take the widow for his share, and was, upon tlio 
whole, inclined to think that the widow was the more worthy o' 
his attentions. He had made certain little inquiries within the "hist 
day or two, the answers to which had been satislactory. These lie 
had by no means communicated to his friend, to whom indeed, lie 
had expressed an opinion that Mrs. Grecnow was after all only a 
Hash in the pan. does very well pour passer le temps,” the 

captain had answered. Mr. Cheesacre had not quite understood the 
exact gist of the captain’s meaning, but had felt certain that his friend 
was playing him false. 

“ 1 don’t want it to be mentioned again. Miss Vavasor,” he continued. 

Such tilings should nut be mentioned at all,” Kate replied, having 
been angered at the insinuation that tlie nature of Captain Bellficld’s 
footing could be a matter of any moment to her. 

“ they shouldn’t : and therefore 1 know that I’m quite safe with 
you, Miss Vavasor. He’s a very pleasant fellow, very ; and has seei) 
the world,— ^^ootnmon; but he’s better for eating and drinking with 
than he is for buying and selling with, as we say in Norfolk. Do you 
like Norfolk, Missvavasor P” 

** 1 never was in it before, and now I’ve only seen Yarmouth.” 

** A nice place, Yarmouth, very ; but yon should come up and see 
our buds. l suppose you don’t know that we feed one-third of iilug- 
land during the wmter months.” 
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“ Dear me ! ” 

We do, though ; nobody knows wbui a county Norfolk is. Tukioff 
:i ultogethur, jncludiii^ tbo ganm, you know, and Lord Nelson, and 
its watering-places, iind the rest of it, I dou*t think there's a county 
ill England to beat it. Eancy feeding one-third of all .Euglaiid and 
Wales ! » 

“ With bread and cheese, do you mean, and those sort of tilings f ” 
Beef ! said Mr. Cliccsacre, and in iiis patriotic energy ho repeated 
the word aloud. “ Beef ! Yes indeed ; but if you were to tell them 
that in London they wouldn't believe you. Ah ! you should certainly 
eoine down and see our lands. The 7*45 a.&i. train would take you 
through Norwich to niy dooi^ us one may say, and you would bo back 
by the (>*22 p.m.’' In this way lie brought himself back again into 
good-humour, feeling, that in the absence of .the widow, he could not 
do better than make progress with the niece. 

In the mean time Mr.s. Greenow and the captain were getting on very 
comfortably in the other boat. “ Take an oar, captain," one of the 
men had said to him us soon as he had placed the ladies. ** Not to-day, 
Jack," he hud aiiswcn^d. 1*11 content myself with being bo'san tills 
morning." *'The best thing as tlie bo'san dues is to pipe all hands to 
grog," said the mmi. 1 won't be behind in that either," said the 
captain ; and so they all went on swiinimiigh\ 

“ AVliat a line generous fellow your friend, Mr. Cliccsacre, is ! " said 
the widow. 

Yes, he is j he's a capital fellow in liis way. Some of these Nor- 
folk iin’iucrs arc no end of good fellows." 

“And 1 su[)posc he’s soineihiug more than a common farmer. He's 
visili d l)y the peojilc about where he lives, isn't lie ? ” 

*• Oil, yes, in a sort of a way. The county people, you know, keep 
llicmselv(;s very much to themselves.” 

“ That’s of course. But Ills house he lias a good sort of place, 
hasn't he? " 

“ Y''cs, yes a very good house; — a little toojiear to the horse-pond 
for my taste. But when a man gets his money out of the till, he luusn't 
be ashamed of tin; counter ; — must he, Mrs. Urceiiow ? " 

Jiut he could live like a gentleman if he let his own laud, couldn’t 
he?” 

“ That depends upon how a gentleman wishes to live." Here the 
privacy of their conversation was iutcrnipted by an exclamation from 
a yoimg lady to the ellcct that Charlie Eairstairs was becoming sick. 
This Charlie stoutly denied, and proved the truth of her assertion by 
her behaviour. Soon after tliis they completed their marine adventures, 
and prepared to land close to tile spot at which the« banquet was 
prepared. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE EIVAL8. 

These had been a pretence of Ashing, but no fish had been caught. 
It was soon found that such on iimuseinent would interfere with the 
ladies* dresses, and the ailairs luid become too serious to allow of any 
trivial interruption. “1 really think, Mr. Clieesacrc,*’ an anxious 
mother had said, that you*d better give it up. The water oil’ the nasty 
coi‘d has got all over Maria’s dress, already.” Marin made a faint pro- 
test that It did not signify in the least ; but the fishing was giveu up,-* 
not without on inward feeling on the part of Mr. Cluicsacrc that if 
IVbiria chose to come out with him in his boat, having been invited 
especially to fish, she ought to put up with the natural rt^sults. “ There 
are people who like to taxc everything and never like to give anything,” 
he said to Kate afterwards, us he was walking up with her to tiie picnic 
dinner. But he was unreasonable and unjust. The girls hud graced his 
party with their best liats, and freshest muslins, not that they might 
see him catch a mackerel, but that they might fiirt and dance' to the bes: 
advantage. ” You can’t suppose that any girl will like to bo drenched 
with sea-water when she bus taken so iiiuoh trouble wifh her starch,” 
said Kate. ” Then she shouldn't come fishing,” said Mr. Cheesaore. 
” L hatd such airs.” 

But when they arrived at the old bout, Mrs. Greeuow shone forth 
pre-eminently as the nilstrc.ss of tlie occasion, altogether ovcrsljadowing 
Mr. Chccsacre by the extent of her aulliority. There was a little 
contest for supremacy between them, invisible to the eyes of the multi- 
tude ; but Mr. Cheesucrc in such a hiattcr hud not a eharicc against 
Mrs. Greenow. 1 am disposed to think that she would have reigued 
even though she had not contributed the eatables; but with tliat point 
iu her favour, slie was able to make herself supreme, tfeauiielle, too, 
was her servant, which was a great thing. Mr. Chccsacre soon gave 
way ; and though he bustled about and was conspicuous, he bustled 
about in obedience to orders received, and became a head servant. 
Captain Belllield also made himself useful, but he drove Mr. Checsacrc 
into paroxysms of suppressed anger by giving directions, and by having 
those directions obeyed. A man to whom he bad lent twenty jiouuds 
the day before yesterday, and who had not contributed so much us a 
bottle of champagne ! 

” We’re (o dine at four, and now it’s half past three,” said Mrs. 
Greenow, addressing herself to the multitude. 

” And to begin to dance at six,” said an eager young Indy. 

” Maiia, hold vour tongue,” said Urn young lady's motlier. 

“Yes, we’ll dme at four,” said Mr. Checsacrc. “And as for the 
music, I’ve ordered it to be here punctual at half-past five. AVc’re to 
have three bornSi cymbals, triangle, and a drum.” 
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*'How very nice ; isn’t it, Mrs. Qrccnow P ” said Charlie Fairstairfl. 

‘’And now suppose wc begin to unpack,” said Captain Bellfloid. 
“ Half the fun is in arranging the things.” 

“ Oh, dear, yes ; more than half,” said Fanny Fairstairs. 

” Bcllfield, don’t mind about the hamper-s,” said Cheesacre. ” Wine 
is a ticklish thing to handle, and there’s my man there to manage it.” 

“It’s odd if I don’t know more about wine than the boots from 
the hotel,” said Bell field. This allusion to the boots almost cowed 
Mr. Cheesacre, and made him turn away, leaving Bellfield with the 
widow. 

There was a great unpacking, during which Captain Bellfield and 
Mrs. Greenow constantly had.their heads in the same hamper. I by no 
means intend to insinuate that tljcrc was anything wrong in tills. 
People engaged together in un|).*ickiijg pies and cold cbickcns must have 
their hands in the same hamper. But a great intimacy was thereby 
produced, and the widow seemed to have laid aside altogether that pre- 
judice of liers with reference to the wahhcrwoninn. ’J'liero was a lonij 
table placed on the sand, sheltered by the upturned boat from the laud 
bide, but open towards the sea, and over this, supported on poles, there 
was ail awning'. U})on the whole the arrangement \vas not an uncom- 
fortable one for peojile who had selected so very uncomfortable a 
dining-room as the sand of the sea-shore. !Much was certainly due to 
Mr. Cliccsacrc for the expenditure he had incurred, — and sometliing 
perhaps to Captain Belllicld for his ingenuity in having suggested it. 

Now came the placing of the guests for diuuer, aud Mr. Cheesacre 
made another great ettbrt. ” I’ll toll you what,” said he, aloud; ” Bell- 
licld and 1 will take the two ends of tlic table, and Mrs. Greenow shall 
sit at my right hand.” This was not only boldly done, but there was a 

i u'opriety in it which at first sight seemed to be irresistible. Much as 
1C had hated aud did hate the captain, he had skilfully made the pro- 
position ill such a way as to flatter him, and it seemed for a few momenta 
as though he were going to have it all his own way. But Captain 
Bellfield was not a man to .submit to defeat in such a matter as this 
without an effort. “1 don’t think that will do,” said he. ”Mrs. 
Greenow gives the dinner, and Cheesacre gives the wine. We mus; 
have them at the two ends of the table. 1 am sure Mrs. Greenow won’t 
refuse to allow me to hand licr to the place which belongs to her. 1 
will sit at her right hand and be her minister. Mrs. Greenow did not 
refuse, — and so the matter was adjusted. 

Mr. Cheesacre took his seat iu despair. It was nothing to him that 
he Lad Kate Vavasor at his left hand. He liked talking to Kate very 
^oll, but ho could not enjoy that pleasure while Captain Bellfield was 
in the very aot of making progress with the widow. “One would 
think that he had given it himselt ; wouldn’t you F ” he said to Mam’s 
mother, wliu sat at his right h&d. 

The lady did not in the least understand him. “ Given what F ” 
•aid she. 

“Why, the music and the wine and all the rest of it. Thera 
are some pr^pie full of that kind of impudence. How they manage 
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to earnr it on wllliout ever paying a shilling, 1 never could toll. 1 

and something over and beyond 

deed.” She had other daughters 
there besides Maria, and W’as looking down the table to see whether 
lliey were judiciously placed. Her beauty, her youngest one, Ophelia, 
was sitting next to that ne’er-do-well Joe Fuirsiairs, and this made 
her unhappy. ** Ophelia, my dear, you arc dreadfully in the draught ; 
there’s a scat up here, just opposite, where youll be more com- 
fortable.” 

'‘There’s no drauglit here, mamma,” said Ophelia, without the 
slightest sign of moving. Perhaps Ophelia liked the society of that 
lanky, idle, useless young man. 

The mirth of the table ccrtaiiJy came from Mrs. Grecnow’s end. 
Tlic widow had hardly taken her place before she got up again and 
changed with the captain. It was found that Uic captain could 
better carve the great grouse pie from the cud than from the side. 
Cheesacrc, when he saw tliis, absolutely threw doAvn his knife and 
fork violently upon the table. '' Is anything the matter P ” said Maria’s 
mother. 

“Matter ! ” said he. Then he shook his head in grief of heart and 
vexation of spirit, and resumed lus knilc and fork. Kate watched it all, 
and was greatly amused. “I never saw a man so newly broken- 
hearted,” she said, iu her letter to Alice the next day. “Eleven, 
thirteen, eighteen, twenty-one,’^ said Cheesacrc to lunisiJf, reckoning 
up in his misery the number of pounds sterling which he would have to 
pay for being ill-treated in this way. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,” said Captain Bellficld, as soon as the eating 
was over, “ if I may be permitted to get upon my legs for two minutes, 
I am going to propose a toast to you.” The real patron of the feast 
liad actually not yet sw^allowcd his last bit of cheese. Tlie thing was 
indecent in the violence of its injustice. 

“ If you plca.se, Cajitain Bellficld,” said the patron, indifferent to the 
cheese in his tliroat, “ ITl jproposc the toast.” 

“ Nothing on earth coulcl be better, my dear fellow,” said tlic captain, 
“ and I’m sure 1 should be the last man in the world to take the job 
out of the hands of one who would do it so much better than I can ; 
but BB it’s your healUi that we’re going to drink, 1 really don’t see how 
you arc to do it.” 

Cheesacre granted and sat dovru. lie certainly could not propose his 
own health, nor did he complain of the honour that was to be done 
him. It was very proper that his health should be drunk, and he Jiad 
now to thinly of the words in w^hich he would return thanks. But the 
extent of his horror may be imagined when Bcllfield got up and made 
a most brilliant speech in praise of Mrs. Grecnow. Eor lull five 
minutes he went on without mentioning the name of Cheesacrc. Yar- 
mouth, he said, had never in his days been so blessed as it liad been 
this year by the presence of the lady who was now with them. She 
htui come amoxig them, he declared, forgetful of herself and of her great 


Know 1 nave* lo pay my way, 
generally.” 

Maria’s mother said, “Yes. i 
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Borrows, with the sole desire of adding something to the happiuess of 
others. Then IVlrs. Grecnow hud taiccii out her pocket-handkerchief, 
sweeping back the broad ribbons of lier cap over her shoiildcrs. 
Altogether tlio scene was very affecting, and Chpcsacrc was driven 
to madness. They were the very words that he had intended to Bj)eak 
himself. 

“I hate all this kind of thing,” ho said to Kate. '‘It’s so 
fulsome.” 

“After-dinner speeches never mean anything,” said Kate. 

At last, wlien Jkll held- had come loan end of praising Mrs. Grecnow, 
he told his guests that he w'iahcd to join his friend Oiu'csacre iu the 
toast, the more so as it could, hardly he hoped that Mrs. Oreeuow would 
herself rise to return thank’s. There was no better fellow tlnui his 
friend Clicosacrc, whom he hud known for he would not say how many 
years. He was quite sure they would all have the most sincere pleasure 
in joining the health of Mr. Chcesacrc wdth that of Mrs. Grecnow. 
Then there was a clattering of glasses, and a murmuring of healths, 
and Mr. Chccsacrc slow'ly got upou his legs. 

“Fm very much obliged to this comjiany,” said he, “and to ray 
friend Bcllfield, who really is, — hut perhaps * that doesn’t signify now. 
Fve liad the greatest pleasure in gcttuig up this little thing, and Fd 
made up my mind to propose Mrs. Grecnow^s licalth^ but, h’m, Im, no 
doubt it has been in better liands. Pcrliaps, considering oil things, 
Bcllfield might have waited.” 

“ "With such a subject on my hands, I couldn’t wait a moment.” 

“ 1 didn’t interrupt you, Ou})tain Bellfield, and perhaps you’ll let me 
go on without interrupting me. "We’ve all drunk Mrs. Grecnow’s 
health, and I’m sure she’s very much obliged. So am I for the honour 
you’ve done me. J have taken some trouble in getting up this little 
thing, and 1 hope you like it. I think somebody said something about 
liberality. 1 beg to assure you that T don’t think of that for a moment. 
Somebody must pay for these sort of things, and I'm always very 
glad to take my turn, 1 dme say Bclllicld will give us tlic next 
picnic, and if he’ll appoint a day before the end of the month, 1 shall 
be http])y to be one of the party.” Then he sat down with some 
inwaid salisfuction, fully convinced that he had given his enemy a fatal 
blow, 

“ Nothing on earth would give me so much pleasure,” siiid Bellfield. 
After that he turned again to Mrs. Grecnow and wT,nt on with his pri 
rate conversation. 

There was no more speaking, nor was there much time for other 
tnftcr-dinner ceremonies. The three horns, the cymbals, the triangle, 
and the drum were soon heard liming-up behiiurtho banqueting-hall, 
and the ladies went to tlie furtlicr end of the old boat fb make their 
preparations for the dunce. Then it was tliat the thoughtful care of 
Mrs. Grecnow, in having sent Jeannette with brushes, combs, clean 
haudkcrchiefs, and other little kuick knackeries, became so apparent. 
It was said that the widow herself actually changed her cap, — which 
was considered by some to be very unfair, as there had been an under* 
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standing that there should be no dressing. On such occasions inuirs 
arc generally willing to forego the advantage of dressing on the con- 
dition that other ladies shall forego the same advantage; hut when 
this compact is broken by any special lady, the treason is tljought to las 
very treaclicrous. It is as though a fencer should remove the buitf)»i 
from the end of his foil. But Airs. Groenow was so good-natured 
in tendering the services of Jeannette to all the young lauies, and was 
80 willing to share with others those good things of the toilet which 
her care had provided, that her cap was forgiven her by the most of 
those present. 

When ladies have made up their minds to dance they will dance let 
the circun>stnuce 8 of the moment be ever so antagonistic to that exercise. 
A ploughed tield in February would not be too wet, nor the side of a 
house too uneven. In honest truth the sands of tlio seashore arc not 
adapted for the exercise. It was all very well for Venus to make the 
promise, but when making it she knew that Adonis would not keep her 
to lier word. Lei any lightest-limbed nymph try it, and she will (ind 
that slie leaves most palpable footing. The sands in question WT.re 
doubtless compact, firm, and sufficiently moist to make walking on them 
comfortable; out they ruffled themselves most uncomfortably under 
the unwonted pressure to which they were subjected. Neverthe- 
less our friends did dance on the sands; finding, however, that 
quadrilles and Sir Roger de Coverley suited them better than polkas 
and waltzes. 

“No, my friend, no,” Afrs. Greenow said to Mr. Chcesacrc wdicn 
that gentleman endeavoured to persuade her to stand up ; “ Kate udll 
be delighted 1 am sure to join you, — but os for me, you must excuse 
me.” 

But Mr. Chcesacrc was not inclined at that moment to ask Kate 
Vavasor to dance with liiin. He was po'«.sessed by an midefinecl idea 
that Kale hud snubbed him, and as Aute’s fortune was, as lie said, 
literally nothing, he was not at all disposed to court her favour at I lie 
expense of sucli suffering to himself. 

“ Tni not quite sure that I’ll dance myself,” said he, seating him- 
self in a comer of a tent by Mrs. Grccnow’s side. Captain Bell field at 
Uiat moment was seen leading Miss Vavasor away to a new place on the 
sands, whither he was followed by a score of dancers ; and Mr. 
Chcesacre saw that now at last ho might reap the reward for which he 
had laboured. Ho was alone with the widow, and liavliig been made 
bold by wine, had an opportunity of fighting his battle, than wliich 
none better could ever be lound. He was lum.sclf by no means a poor 
man, and he despised poverty in others. It was well tliat there should 
be poor gentrv, m order tliat they might act as satellites to those w'ho, 
like himseff, tad money. As to Mrs. Greenow’s money, there was no 
doubt. He knew it ail to a fraction. She had spread for herself, or 
soine one else had spread for her, a report that her wealth was almost 
unlimited; but the forty thousaud pounds was a fact, and any such 
innocent fault as that little fiction might well bo forgiven to a woman 
oAdoraed with such substautiM virtues. And she was handsome toOi 
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Mr. Chcesacrc, as he regarded her matured charms, sometimes felt that 
he should have been smitten even without the forty th 9 usaud pounds. 
** By George ! there’s ilesh and blood,” he had once said to lus &ieud 
Bellliehl before he hud begun to suspect that man’s treachery. His 
admiration must then have been sincere, for at that time the forty 
thousand pounds was not an ascertained hict. Looking at the matter 
in all its bearings Mr. Chcesacre thougiit that be couldn’t do better. His 
\vt)oing should he fair, honest, and above board, lie was a thriving 
man, and what might not they two do in Norfblkif they put their 
wealth together? 

“Oh, j\lr. Checsacrc, you should join them,” said Mrs. Greenow; 
“ llu'y'll not lialf enjoy themselves without you. Kate will tliiiik that 
you mean to neglect her.” ■ 

“ 1 shan’t dance, Mrs, Greenow, unless you like to stand up for 
user.” 

“N(s my friend, no; I shall not do that. 1 fear you forget how 
recent has neon my bereavement. Your asking me is the bitterest re- 
proach to me for having ventured to join your festive board.” 

“Upon my honour 1 didn’t mean it, Mrs. Greenow. 1 didn’t mean 
it, indeed.” 

1 do not suspect you. It would have been unmanly.” 

And nobody can say that of me. There isn’t a man or woman in 
Norfolk that wouldn’t say 1 was manly.” 

“ I’m quite sure of that.” 

“ I have my faults. I’m aware.” 

“ And w'hat arc your faults, Mr. Checsacrc ? ” 

I* Well ; perhaps I’m extravagant. But it’s only in these kind of 
things you kuow% when I spend a little money for the sake of making 
my friends happy. 'When I’m about, on the lands at home, 1 ain’t 
extravagant, 1 can tell you.” 

“Extravagance is a great vice.” 

“ Oh, 1 ain’t extravagant in that sense ; — not a bit in the world. But 
when a man’s enamoured, and perhaps looking out for a wife, hc^does 
like to be a little free, you know.” 

“ And arc you looking out for a w ife, Mr. Chcesacre P ” 

“ ]f 1 told you 1 suj)pose you’d only laugh at me.” 

“ No ; indeed 1 w^ould not. 1 am not given to joking when any one 
that 1 regard speaks to me seriously.” 

“ Ain’t you though P I’m so glad of that. W’licn one has really 
got a serious thing to say, one doesn’t like to have fun poked at 
one.” 

“ And, besides, how could I laugh at maniage, seeing how happy 1 
have been in that condition ? — so — very — happy,” and Mrs. Greenow 
put up her handkerchief to her eyes. c 

” So happy that you’ll try it again some day ; won’t you ? ” 

** Never, Mr. Gheesacre ; never. Is that the way you talk of serious 
things without joking? Anything like love— love of that sort— is 
over for me. It lies buried under the sod with my poor dear departed 
saint” 
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Mrs. Grcenow,*’— and Obeesacre, as ho prepared to argue the 
question with Lier, got nearer to her in the corner behind the table, — 
•'But, Mrs. Grecnow, care killed a cat, you know.” 

“ And somciinies 1 think that care will kill me.” 

“No, by George; not if 1 can prevent it.” 

“ You’re very kind, Mr. Cheesacre ; but there’s no preventing such 
care us mine.” 

“Isn’t there though? 1*11 iell you what, Mrs. Grecnow; I’m in 
earnest, I am indeed. If you’ll inquire, you’ll liiid there isn’t u fellow* 
in Norfolk pays his way belter than J do, or is bitltrr able to do it. i 
don’t })ay a sixpence of rcut, and I sit upon seven liuudrcd acres of as 
good land as there is in the eouiify. There’s not an acre that won’t do 
me a bullock and a half. Just put that and iliat together, and sec what 
it comes to. And, mind yon, some of these fellows that larm their 
own land arc worse oil' than if tluy’d rent to pay. They’ve borrowed 
so inueli to carry on with, that the interest is more than rent. I don’t 
owe a sixpence to e’er a man or e’er a company in the world. .1 c:ui 
walk into every bank in Noiwicli without seeing my inaslcr. ’J’here 
ain’t any of my j)apcr flying about, Mrs. Grecnow. I’m Samuel 
Cheesacre, of Oily mead, and it’s all my own.” Mr. Cliccsacre, as he 
thus spoke of his good fortunes and firm stundiug in the world, became 
impetuous in the energy of the monicnt, and brought down his fist 
powerfully on the slight tabic before tiiem. The whole fabric rattled, 
and the boat resounded, but the noise he hud made seemed to a.ssist 
him. “It’s all my own, Mrs. Greemnv, and the half of it shall ho 
yours if you’ll please to take it; ” then lie stretched out his hand to her, 
not as though he intended to grasp hers in a grasp of love, but as if he 
expected some haud-pledgc from her us a token tluit she accepted the 
bargain. 

“ if you’d known Grecnow, Mr. Cheesacre ” 

“ I’ve no doubt he was a very good sort of man.” 

“If you’d knowui liiiu, you would not have addressed me in this 
way.” 

“ VYhat diiierciicc W'onld that make ? My idea is iliat care killed n 
cat, as I said before. I never knew what was the good of being un- 
bappy. If I find early mangels don’t do on a bit of land, then i sow 
late turnips; and never cry after spilt milk. Grecnow w'as the early 
mangels ; I’ll be the late turnips. Come then, say the word. Tiitire 
ain’t a bed-room in my house,— -not one of the front ones,~ihat isn’t 
mahogany furnished ! ” 

“ What’s furniture to me ? ” said Mrs. Grecnow, with her liandker- 
chief to licr eyes. 

Just at this moment Maria’s mother stepped in under the canvas. It 
wns most inojfportune. Mr. Cheesacre felt that he was progressing 
well, and was conscious that he had got safely over those fencers in the 
race which his bashfulncss w^ould naturally make difficult to him. He 
knew tlmt he had done tliis under the influcnco of the champagne, and 
was- aware that it might not be easy to procure again a combination of 
. oircumstanoes that would be so bcneiicial to him. But now he was 
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iiiicrniptcd just as be was expecting success. He was interrupted, and 
tell himself to bo booking like a guilty creature under, the eye of the 
.^Iraiige lady. Hr iiud not a word to say ; but drawing himself suddenly 
a foot and a half away from the widow’s side, sat there confessing his 
guilt in his face. 

Mrs. Grccnow fell no guilt, and was afraid of no strange eyes. “ Mr. 
Ch(3csacre and 1 are talking about farming,” she said. 

** Oil ; farming ! ” answered Maria’s mother. 

** Mr. Cheesacro thinks that late turnips arc better than early mangels,” 
said Mrs. Greenow. 

“ Yes, J do,” said Chccsacrc. 

1 prefer the eiirly mangels,” said Mrs. Greenow. “ I don’t think 
luilurc ever inlcnded those late crops. "What do you say, Mrs. 
"VValker P ” 

” 1 daresay Mr. Cheesacre understands what he’s about when he's at 
home,” said the lady. 

“ 1 know what a bit of laud can do as well as any man in Korfolk,” 
said the gentiemaii. . 

“It may be very well m Norfolk,” said iNFi-s. Grccnow, rising from 
her scat ; “ but the )iracticc isn’t thought much of iu the other counties 
with wliich 1 am better acriuaintcd.” 

“ I’d just come in to say that 1 thought w^c might be getting to tlm 
boats,” said Mrs. Walker, “My Opnelia is so delicate.” At this 
inoincui the dedicate 0[)hclia was to be seen, under the influence of 
the music, taking a distant nuigc upon the sands with Joe Fairstairs* 
arm round her waist. The attitude was justitied by the tune that was 
in progress, and tlicre is no reason why a galop on the sands should 
liavc any special termination in distance, as it must liuve in a room. 
J3ut, under such circumstances, Mrs. Walker’s solicitude was not 
unreasomiblc. 

TJic erratic steps of the distant dancers were recalled and prepara- 
tions were made lor the return journey. Others had strayed besides 
the delicate Ophelia and tlie iule Joe, and sonic little time w'us taken up 
in collecting Inc jiartv. The boats liad to be drawn dowrn, and the 
boatmen fetched from tlicir cans and tobacco-pipes. “1 hope they’re 
siiber,” said Mrs. Walker, with a look of great dismay. 

“ ISoher as judges,” said BcllOeld, who had himself been looking 
after the remains of Mr. Ciiecsacre’s hampers, while that gentleman 
bad been so much better engaged in the tent. 

“Because,” continued Mrs. Walker, “i know that they play all 
maimer of tricks when they’re — ^in liquor. They’d think nothing of 
taking us out to sea, Mrs. Grccnow.” 

“ Oh, 1 do wish they would,” said Ophelia. 

“ OpheRa, mind you come iu the boat with me,” sold her mother, 
and she looked very savage when she gave the order. It ww Mrs. 
^Volker’s iiitciitiou that that boat should not carry Joe Fairstairs. But 
Joe and her daughter together were too clever for her. When the 
boats went olf she found herself to be in that one over which Mr , 
Cheesacre presided, while the sinning Ophelia uith her good-for 
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notlunff admirer were uuder the more mirthful protection of Captain 
Bcliadd. 

" Mamma will be so angry,” said Ophelia, " and it was all your fault. 
I did nieaii to go into the other boat. Doii^t, Mr. Ifairstairs.” Then 
they got settled down in their scats, to tho satisfaction, let us hope, of 
them botli. 

“ Mr. Cheesacre had vainly endeavoured to arrange that Mrs. Grccnow 
should return with him. But not only was Captain Belliicld opposed 
1u such a change iu tiioir positions, but so also was Mrs. Grccnow. ** I 
think we’d better go back us we came,” she sfiid, giving her hand to 
the captain. 

oil, certainly,” said Caidain Bcllficld. “ Why should there be imy 
change? Cheesacre, old fellow, mind you look after Mrs. W'alkcr. 
Come along, my hearty.” It really almost appeared that Captain Bell- 
lh*Id was addressing Mrs. Grccnow ns “ his hearty,” but it must be pre- 
sumed that tho term of genial endearment was intended for tho whole 
boaCs load. Mrs. Grccnow look her place on the comfortable broad 
bench iu tlio stern, and Bcllfield seated himself beside her, witli the 
tiller in his hand. 

“If you’re going to'i^eer, Captain Bcllfield, 1 beg that you’ll be 
caicfuJ.^’ 

“ Careful, — and with you on board ! ” said the captain. “ Don’t you 
know that 1 would sooner perish beneath tlie waves than that a drop of 
water should touch you roughly ? ” 

“ But you see, we might perish beneath the waves together.” 

“ Together ! What a sweet word that is ; — perish together ! If it 
were not that there miglit be sumething better even tbtin that, 1 would 
wish to perish iu sucli company.” 

“ But 1 should not wish anything of the kind. Captain Belliicld, and 
therefore pray be careful.” 

There was no perishing by water on that occasion. Mr. Cheesaere’s 
Doat reached the pier at Yarmouth first, and gave up its load without 
accident, ^'ery snortly afterwards Captain Bcllficld’s crew reached the 
same place in the same state of preservation. “ ^J’licre,” said he, as ho 
handed out Mrs. Greenow, “ 1 have brought you to no harm, at any 
rate as yet.” 

“ And, as I hope, will not do so hereafter.” 

“May the Heavens forbid it, Mrs. Grccnow ! Wliatcvcr may be our 
lots hereafter, — yours I mean and miiie, — I trust that yours may bo 
free from all disaster. Oh, that I might venture to hope that, at some 
future day, the privilege might be mine of protecting you from all 
danger ! ” 

“1 can prcjiect myself very well, I can assure yom Good- 
night, Captain Bcllfield. We won't take you and Mr. 'uhecsacro 
out of your way; — will we, Kate? Wo have had a ..f 

day.” 

They were now upon the esplanade, and Mrs. Gvu 
lo 1 he right, uhercas the lodgings of both 1L<i gen* It 
leU. Baeh of them fought hard for the privilege of 
5-2 
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widow to her door; but Mrs. Grmiow was self- willed, and ufoii this 
oeeasioii would hav(3 neit lier ol’ iliem. “ Mr. Joe T^iirstairs must pass 
the house,” siiid she, “and he will see us home. Mr. Cheesaeve, 
pood-iiipjlit. Indeed you shall nof ; — not a step.” There was 
that in her voice which induced Mr. Chccbaere 1o obey her, and 
whicli made Captain Hell field aware that he would only injure his 
cause if lie endeavoured to make further jirogrcss iu it on the jirescut 
occasion. 

“ Well, Kate, uhal do you think of the day ? ” I he aunt said when 
she was alone w'ith Ijit niece. 

“I never ihink nineh about such da,ys, aunt. Tt was all very 
well, but 1 fear 1 have not the lem])craiiu‘nt lilted for enjoying the 
fun. 1 envied 0])hclia ^Valker hecan.se she made her.sclf thoroughly 
luippy.” 

“1 do like to .see girls enjoy themselves,” .siiid jMrs. (Ti’cenow', “I 
do indeed ; — and young men too. It seems so natural; why shouldn’t 
young ju'ople llirl ? ” 

“Or old ])eoi»l(^ eilher for Ihc matter of that?” 

“Or old people either, — if they don’t do any liarm to anybody. 
ni tell you what it is, Kate; jieojilc have become so very viVtnous 
that they’re driven into all manner of abominable resources for amuse- 
ment and occupation. If I had sons and daughters 1 should think a 
little flirting the very best thing for them as a safety valve. When 
pco])Ie get lo be old, there’s a (lilUcuIty. They want to llirt with the 
young jjoopic and the young peojde don’t w’ant them. If the old 
people would be eonteut to llirt tugetlKT, I don’t sec why they should 
eviir give it uj); — till they’re obliged to give up everything, and go 
uway.” 

That was Mrs, Grecuow’s doctrine on the subject of flirtation. 


CHAPTER X. 

NETHERCOATS. 

We will leave Mrs. Greenow with her niece and two sisters at Yar- 
moutli, and returning by stages to London, will call upon Mr. Grey at 
bis place in Cambridgeshire jus wc pass by. 1 believe it is conceded by 
all ilie other counties, that Cambridgeshire possesses fewer rural beautie.s 
than any otlier county in England. It is very flat : it i.s not well 
timbered ; the rivers arc merely dikes ; and in a very large portion of 
the county the fai*ms and fields are divided simply by ditches — not by 
licdgerows. Such nrraugcmenls are, no doubt, well adapted for agri- 
cultural purposes, but arc not conducive to rural beauty. Mr. Grey *8 
residence was situated iu a part of Cambridgeshire in wliicb the above- 
aamed characteristics arc very much marked. It w as in the Isle of ^ly. 
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some few miles distant from the cutliedral town, on tlic side of a lou" 
Birnijjht road, which ran through the Holds for miles without ovon a 
bnsli to cheer it. The name of his place was Nethercoais, and lu'ro he 
lived generally throughout the year, and here he intended to live 
throughout his life. 

llis father had held a prebcndal stall at Ely in times uhen prebcndal 
stalls were worth more than they are at presnut, and having also bo('n 
possessed of a living in the neigbhourhood, had amassed a considerable 
sum of money. AVith this ho had during his life pjircliased the pro- 
perty of Nethorcoats, and had built on it the house in which his son 
now lived, lie had married lute in life, and hud lost his wile soon afler 
the birth of an only child. The house had Jjten built in his own parish, 
and his wife had lived there for a few months and liad died there. But. 
after that event the old ch'rgymau had gone back to his resilience iu 
the close at Ely, and there John (irey had had the home of his youlli. 
He had been brouglit np under his father’s eye, having been sent to no 
imblic school. Ilut lie had gone to Cambridge, had taken college 
honours, and had then, his father dying exactly at this time, declined lo 
accc])t a fellowship. ]lis father had left to him- an income of some 
fifteen hundred a year, and with this he sal himself liknvn, near to his 
college friends, near also to the old cathedral which he loved, m the 
house which his father had built. 

Eut though Nctlicrcoats po.sscsscd no beauty of scenery, though the 
country around it was iu truth as uiiiiitcresting as any eouiitry could he, 
it had many deliglits of its own. The Jiouse itself *was as excellent a 
residence for a country gentleniaii of small means as taste and skill 
together could construct. I doubt whether nrettier rooms were ever 
seen than tiie drawing-room, the library, and tlie dining-room at Nethor- 
coats. They wx'rc all on the ground-floor, and all opened out on to the 
garden and law'ii. Tlic library, whieli was the largest of*the three, was 
a handsome chambiT, and so lillcd as to make it well known in the 
university as one of the best private collections in that part of Kiigland. 
But perhaps the gardens of Iscthercoat.s conslituted its greatest glory. 
They were spacious and excellently kept up, and had been originally laid 
out with that knowledge of gardening without wdiieh no garden, merely 
as a garden, can be cil'eciivc. And such, of necessity, uas the garden 
of Nethercoais. Fine single fore.st trees there were none there, nor 
wa.s it possible that there sliould Jiavc been any such. Nor could there 
be a clear rippling stream with steep green baiik.s, and broken rocks 
lying about its bed. Such beauties are beauties of landscape, and do 
not of their nature bcloii" to a garden. But tlic shrubs of Ncthcr- 
coats were of the rarest kind, and had been long enough in their pre- 
sent places to have reached the period of their beauty. Nothing Jiad 
been spared tlfat a garden could want. The fruit-trees were perfect in 
their kind, and the glass-houses were so good and so extensive that 
John Grey in his prudence was sometimes tempted to think that he Jiad 
too much of them. 

It must be understood that there were no grounds, according to tlic 
meauiug usually given to that word, belonging to the house at Nether* 
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coats. Between tlic ganlen niid tlio public road there was a paddoos 
belonging to the house, along the side of wliich, but divided from it by 
a liedge and shrubbery, I'aii the private carriage-way up to the Jiousc. 
This swept Lhrougli tlic small front flower-garden, diviaing it equally ; 
out the lawns, and indeed the whole of tliat which made the beauty of 
the place, lay on tlie back of the house, on which side opened the win- 
dows from the three sitting-rooms, liowii on the public road there 
stood n lodge at which lived one of the gardeners. There was another 
field of some six or seven acres, to which there was a gate from the 
corner of the front paddock, and wliich went round two sides of the 
garden. This w^as Nctliercoata, and the whole estate covered about 
twelve acres. 

It was not a yflacc for much bachelor cujovmcut of that sort generally 
popular with bachelors, nevertheless Mr. (Jrcy had been constant in his 
rc.sidcnce there for the seven years which had now elapsed since he had 
left his college. His easy access to Cambridge had probably done much 
to mitigate what might otherwise have been the too great tedium of his 
life; and he had, piomptcd thereto by early associations, found most of 
his society in the close of Ely Cathedral. Ihit, witli all tlie delight ho 
could derive from tliesc two sources, th(;re had alill been many solitary 
hours ill his life, mul lie had gradually learned to Icel that he of all men 
wanted a companion in his home. 

His visits to London hud generally been short and far between, occa- 
fiion-d probably by some need in the library, or by the necessity of some 
slight literary transaction with the editor or publisher of a jieriodical. 
In one of these visits he hud met Alice Vavasor, and had rcimdned in 
town, — I will not say till Alice hud promised to share liis home in Cam- 
bridgeshire, but so long That he had resolved before he went he would 
ask tier to do so. He had asked her, and we know that he had been 
successful. He luul obtained her promise, and from that moment all his 
life had been changed for him. Hitherto at Ncthercoats his little 
sinokiiig-room, his books, and his plants had been everything to him. 
Now ho began to surround liiinsell with an infinity of feminine belong- 
ings, and to promise himself an infinity of feminine blessings, wondering 
much that he should have been content to pass so long a portion of his 
life in the dull seclusion wJiich he had endureil. He w as not by iiaturo 
im impatient man; but now he became impatient, longing for the 
Iruitioii of bis new idea of happiness, — longing to have that as his owm 
which he certainly loved beyond all else in the world, and which, per- 
haps, was all he had ever loved wdth the perfect love of equality. But 
though impaiieut, and fully awaro of his own imijaticnce, he acknow- 
ledged to himsolf that Alice could not be ex])cctcd to share it. He could 
fdan nothing now, — could have no pleasure in life that she was not ex- 

E cctcd to share. But as yet it could nut bo so with her. She had her 
ouso in London, her town society, and her father. And inasmuch as 
the change for her would be much greater than it w»)uld be for liim, it 
was natural that she should require some small delay. He had not 
pressed her. At least ho had not pressed her with that eager pressure 
whidi a girl must resist with somethiug of the opposition of a contest;^ 
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if she resist it at all. But iu irurli his impatience w'as now wuxiiig 
strong, and during the absence in Switzerland, ol' whicli we have spoken, 
he resolved 1-hat a marriage ver^ late iu the autumn, — that u marriage 
even iu wiijtci*, would be better than a marriage postponed till tlio 
following year. It was not yet late in August wlieii the part^ returned 
from their lour. Would not u further delay of two mouths suUieo for 
his bride ? 

Alice had written to him occasionally from Switzerland, and Iier first 
two letters had been very charming. They had referred almost exclu- 
sively to the tour, and had been made ])lcasaiit uil.li some slightly 
coloured account of (leorge Vavasor’s idleness, and of Kate’s obedience 
to her brother’s behe.^ts. Alice had never written much of lo\e in her 
love-letters, and Clrey was well enough contented with her sl.yli', though 
it was not impa.ssioiied. As for doubting her love, it w'as not in tlie 
heart of the man to do so after it had been once assured to him by her 
word, lie could not so slightly rcsjicct himself or her as to leave room 
for such a doubt in his bosom, lie was a man who could never luivc 
suggested to himself that a woman loved him till the fact was llicrc be- 
fore him ; but who having asccrtaiiKid, as he miglit think, the fact, 
could never suggest to himself that her love w^ould fail him. Her first 
two letters from Switzerland had been very pleasant ; but after thai 
fliere had seemed to have crept over her a melaiieholy w hich she uiioou- 
sciously transferred to her words, and which he. coulJ not but taste iu 
tliem, — at first unconsciously, also, but soon with so plain a favour that 
he i’ccogiiised it, and made it a mat (or of mental inquiry. Burrng the 
three or four last days vd’ the journey, w'hilu they were at Basle, and on 
their way home, she liad,uot written. But she did write on the day after 
her arrival, having then received from Mr. Cirey a letter, in which lie 
told Jier how very mucli sJie would add to liis happines.s if she wouJn 
now agree that Uicir marriage should not be po.sljioued beyond the end 
of October. This letter she found iu lier room on her return, and tliis 
she answered at once. And she answered it in such wcjrds that Mr. 
Grey resolved that he would at once go to lier in London. 1 will give 
her letter at length, us X shall then be best able to proceed with iny 
story quickly. 


“Queen Anne Street, 

“ — August, IbU-, 

‘‘Dearest John,— ■ 

“ V\'e rcaclu'd borne yesterday tired enough, as we came 
throygh from Pans without stopping. 1 may indeed say that we came 
through from Strasbourg, as we only slept iu Paris. 1 don’t like Stras- 
bourg. A steeple, after all, is not cvcr;y thing, and putting the steeple 
aside, I don*f llihik the style is good. But the hotel was iincom fort- 
able, which goes for so much; — and then we were saturated with beauty 
of a better kind. 

“ 1 got your letter directly 1 came iu last night, and J suppose I had 
better dash at it at once. 1 would so wilihigiy dehiy doing .so, saving 
mcc little things the while, did 1 not know that this would be mere 
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cowardice. Wliulcver Lapocas I won't be a coward, and Ibcrcfoie I 
will tell you at once tlmi 1 eaiiiiot let you liope tlmt we should bo 
married this your. Ul’ course you will a‘'k me wliy, a.> )ou have a ii^ht 
to do, and ot‘ course 1 aiu bouud (o answer. 1 do not know that icati 
any answer with winch you will not liavt; a rii^lit to complain, 
jr it bo so, 1 can only ask your pardon for llie injury i uni doiin.; 
you. 

“ .Marriai^c is a f^rcat clianqc in life, — inueli jrrcaler to me than to 
you, w lio will remain in your old house, will kec.j) yonr old pursuits, 
will .still hi'umr own master, and will ciiair.^e la uulhiny- -■ cxeepl, in 
(hiN, that you will ha\e a Companion who probably may uuL he all that 
yo'i e\peei,. Kui. 1 nmst ehani'’c every i liinir. Jl will be to mo Ua 
tVoii'^'h 1 were pasiiiiLT ihroui^h a i;rave to a new worh.l. J shall see 
n')iliin'.i' tliat. I iia\e. iieeii aee.uslomed to sec, and must ahaiidou^all l.lm 
wiiNS ut I lie liial f ha\e Inlluntt) adojiled. (Jl eonise L should have 
Vlinaj^lit of (lies Ijei'ou' I aceejUial \ou; and 1 did llinik ul’ it. 1 made 
np my mind lhal, as 1 linly loicd yon, i w'oiild risk the. chanjjy; ; — that 
J would risk it lor v>ur sake and tor mine, hopiiii^ Uial L mi^Lfht add 
something to yanir ha[)pincss, and lluil i lul,^hl secure my oun. Dear 
flolin, do nol. Mippodc Itial 1 despair that it may be so; but, indeed, you 
must nol hui'iy mo. I must tune myseir to the ehauge that L have 
<0 make. What if .1 should wake some moniing JiKcr si.’t uiontiss 
living w'itli you, and tell you liuiL the (luiel of your I onic was inakiiig 
me mad i' 

You must not. tisk me again (ill the wdiilor shall have passed away. 
Jf in the meantime J shall liud that i have been wrong, i will humbly 
(■'•nh'ss that I have wrougi-d you, and ask yon to forgive mo. And 1 
will freely admit Ibis. If the de.lay which I now propose is so contrary 
lo your own jikuis as to make your inaniage, uiiiler such eircumstunces, 
not- that wiiirli you bait cxpeeied, I know that you are tree to tell mo 
so, and to say lliat our engagement shall be over. I am well awaro 
lh.it L can liavc no right to bind you to u marriage at one period 
wliieh you liad onlv cvinlemplated as to lake place at aiiol.liei- period. 
J Ilinik" I may juomise lhal 1 will obey any wish you may eX[U’e.ss iu 
any thing, '--e\ce[>l m that one thing Avhicii you urged iii your last 
leiler. 

“ Ivute is going dowii to Yarmouth ivitli Mrs. Greenow, ami I shall 
sec no more of her ]iroljahiy till next year, as she will be due in V\esf- 
jnoreland alter Dial. George loft me at the dvior when lie brougiit me 
jiomv', and declared i hat he ini ended to vanish out of London. U hellicr 
iu town or out, he is never to be seen at this period of the year. Papa 
oil'ers to goto llam.sgaie for a fortnight, but lie looks so wj-elehcd wlicu 
be makes the oiler, that I .shall not have the heart to hold him lo it. 
Lady Macleod very much wauls me to go to Clu Iteulunu. *"1 very inucli 
want not tf) go, simply because J. ciui never agree with her about auy- 
lliiug; but it will pioliably end in iny going there for a week or two. 
Over and beyond that, J have no pruspi-els before Christmas which arc 
not purely domestic. There L a projeet that wc shall ad eat our 
Christinas tliiuicr ul Vavasor Hull, — of course not including George, — 
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Out this project is quite in the clouds, uiid, as far as 1 am couccrucd, 
will re main there. 

^‘Dciir John, let me hear that this halter docs not make you uuliappy. 

“ Most affectionately yours, 

“Alice Vavasou/* 

At Ncthcrcoata, the post was brought in at breakfast-time, and Mr. 
Grey was sitting with his tea and eggs before him, when he read Alice’s 
letter. Ue read it twice before he began to tliiiik what ho would do in 
regard to it, and tlien referred to ojic or two olhera wliieh he Jiad re- 
ceived from {Switzerland,— reading tlicni alho very carefully. After that, 
he took up the slouch hat which he had been wearing in the garden 
before he was called to his breakfast, and, with tiio letters lii his hand, 
sauntered down among the slirubs and lawns. 

lie knew, he thought ho kiuivv, that there W'as more in Alice’s mind 
than a mere wish for delay. ’J'h(*re wa.s more in it than that he.sitalioii 
to lake at once -a step w'hicli she really desired to lake, if not now, then 
after some short interval, lie ledt that she was unhaiijiy, and imliappy 
because she distrusted the results of her marriage; hut it never for a 
moment occurred to him that, therefore, the engagement between them 
should be broken, in the first place be loved Jier too well to allow of 
his admitting such an icliai without terrible sorrow to himself, lie was 
a constant, firm man, somewhat reserved, and unwilling to make new 
acquaintances, mid, therefore, .‘.jiceinlly unwilling to break away from 
tliosc which he liad made. Undoubtedly, had he j«atislied himself that 
Alice'.s hujipiness dem.uidc'd such a sacnlice of himself, he w'ovdd have 
made it, and made it without a word of complaint. The blow would 
not have pro.st ruled him, but Die bruise would have remained on his 
heart, indelible, not to be healed but by dealli, lie would have sub- 
mitted, and no man would liavc seen that he hud been injured. But it 
did not once occur to him that such a proceeding on Ins part would be 
boneliciul to Alice. AVilliout being aware of it, he u ekoned him.selF to 
he. the nobler creiiture of the two, mid now thought ()f her as of one 
wounded, and wauling a cure. Soiue weakness laid fallen on her, and 
strength musi be given to her from another, lie did not in tlic lea-st 
doubl her love, but he knew that she had been associated, for a IV-w 
weeks i»ast, with two persons whose daily conversation would be prone 
to* weaken IhO tone ot her mind, lie no more thought of giving l:‘‘r 
up tliaii a man thinks of having his leg cut off becausi^ he lias sprained 
Ins sinews. He would go up to town and sec lier, and woidd not even 
yet abandon all hope that she might he lound sitting at his hoard when 
Christmas should come. By that day’s post he wrote a .short note to her. 

“ Bcarest Alicc,^’ he sakl, “ I have resolved to go to Loudon at once. 
I will be with you in the cveuiug at eight, the day alter to-morrow. 

“ if.'urs, J. G.‘* 


There was no more in the letter than that. 

“ Ami now,” sue said, when she received it, “ I must dare to IcU him 
the whole truth.” 
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JOHN GUJ:Y goes to LONDON. 

And wlijii wiis the whole fruili? Alice VuViTsor, when she dcchu'cil 
to liei'scir that ihc must U-ll her lover the whole truth, was cxjjrrssiii^* 
to IhtscU' Iicr intention of pullinjif an cjul lo her eiiga^e))\ent with Mr* 
Grry. t*he was ae]vno\vk‘(li>in;^ that that wlileh had to be. told was not 
compatible with the. love and Dcrfcct faith which she owed to the man 
who was her allianeed husband. And ytl, whyslnudd it be so y »shc 
did not intend lo tell him lluit slio had been false in Iicr love to him. 
It was not that her heait had ai^aiii \e*‘red itself i-oujid and given il.self 
to that wild cousin of her.s. Tnough .she might feel herself constrained 
to part from John drey, dcorgo Vavasor could never be her Iiiisband. 
Of (hat she assured hejself lilly times during llic two flags' grace wbieli 
had be.e.ii allowed her. ^av, she went furl her lliaii that vvilb licr.self, ami 
pronounced a verdict again.st aJiy marriage as possible lo her if slic now 
decided against tliis m.arriage wineh had for some months past been 
regal ded .as fixed by herself and all her IVieiids. 

iVoplc often say that marriage' is an important thing, and should be 
mueli thought of in advance, and marrying pcoj)lc are cautioned that 
there are many who marry in Jiaslc and repent at leisure. 1 am not 
sure, however, that mariiagc may not he pondered over too much; nor 
do I feel certaiu that the leisurely repent mice doe.s not as often follow 
the leisurely maiTiagc.s as it does the rajud ones. That some repent no 
one can doubt ; but J am ineluied to believe, lhat most meu and w'omen 
take llieir lots as they iiiul them, niarryiiig .ts the birds do by force of 
nature, and going on with tlu'ir mates with .a general, though not per- 
haps an uiidislurbed .sjiti&fueUoii, feeling iuwardly assured that Provi- 
dence, if il have not done the very best for them, has done for them as 
well as t hey could do for ihemse.lves with all the thought in the world. 
1 do not know lliat a woinaii can assure lo herself, by her own prudence 
and taste, a good husband auy more lliau .she can add two cubits to her 
sfature; but husband, -s have been made to bo decently good, — and 
wives loo, for the ino&t part, in our country, — so that the thing docs 
not recpiiiT (piiie so much thinking as some people s.ay. 

That Alice Vavasor had thought too much about it, I feel quite sure. 
J^lic had gone on tlnnking of it till she had filled lierself with a cloud of 
douUs which even the sunshine of love was unable to drive from her 
lieuveiis. That a girl should really love the man she iutepds to marry, 
that, at any rate, ma_> be admilletl. Put love geuerally comes easily 
enough. VViih all lier doubis Alice never doubted her love for Mr. 
Grey. Nor did slie doubt his eiiaracter, nor his temper, nor his means. 
But biie had gone uii thinking of the mutter till lur mind had become 
filled witJi some undelined idea of the importauce to her of her own 
life. ^Vhal should a woman do with her hie ? There had arisen round 
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her a flock of learned ladies asking that question, to whom it seems 
that the proper answer has Jicvcr yet occurred. Full in h»vc, marry the 
mail, liuvc two children, and live happy ever afterwards. 1 malulaiu 
ttiat answer has as much wisdom in it as any other that can be givc'ii ; 
or pcrliaps more. The advice contained in it cannot, perhaps, 
ahvays he followed to I he letter; but neither can the a<lvicc of the 
other kind, which is given by the flock of learned ladies who ask the 
question. 

A woman’s life is important to her, — as is ihat of a man to him, 
— not chiefly in regard to that which she shall do with it. The chief 
tiling for her to look to is the manner in which that something 
shall be doue. It is of moment to a young man wlicii entering life 
to decide whet licr be sliall make hats or slioi's ; but not of half the 
moniiml that will be that other decision, whetlier he shall make good 
shoes or bad. And so with a woman;— 11“ she .shall have recogiiiM(i(l 
the necessity of truth and hoiiCNly for the purposes of her life, J do 
not know that she need ask herself many questions as to what she will 
do with it. 

Alice Vavasor was ever asking heriiclf that question, and had by 
degrees filled herself with a vague idea that tli(ue was a something to 
be done; a something over and beyond, or perhaps altogether beside 
that luarvyiug and liaviim two child reu if she only knew what it 
Mas. She had lilled herself, or had been lilled by her cousins, with an 
uiuleflued ambition tliat made her reslk*'«s without giving lier any real 
food for her mind. Wlieii she told herself that she Mould have uo 
seope for action in thal life in CambiiilgeshiK^ which Mi\ (troy was pro* 
paring for her, she did not licrself know what slio meant by aolioii. 
Had any one accu.sed lier of being afraid to separate herficdf from 
.IjoiuIou society, she would have declared that she waml very lit lie 
into society and di.slikcd that little. Had it been wdiispered to lier 
that she loved the neighbourhood of the shops, she would have 
scorned the whisperer. Had it been suggested that tlie continued 
rattle of the big city W'us jiecc.ssary to lier ljaf>pim*ss, she would have 
deulared that she and her father liad picked out for their residence the 
quietest street in Loudon because she could not bear noise and el 
jhe told herself that she feared to be taken into the desolate ealmiiess 
of Cambridgesliire. 

AVhcii she did contrive to find any answer to lliat (lucstion as lo wliat 
she should do witli her life, — or rather what she w'ouid wish lo do with 
it if she were a free agcnl, it was genm-ally of a political nature. Slic 
was not so far advanced as lo think that women should be lawyers and 
doctors, or to wish that she miglit have the privilege of the frauehcij 
for herself; hut she liad undoubtedly a haukeriiig after some .seeoud- 
hand political maiimuvcriiig. She would have liked, I thiuk, to liave 
been the wife of the leader of a Ibulioal opposition, in the time when 
such men were put into prison, and to tiave kept uj) for him his seditious 
coiTOsjiomhuice while he. h\ iu the Tower. She would have carried 
the answers to him inside her .stays, — and Imvc made long journeys 
down into northern par^s without any money, if the cuu.'so required it. 
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She would have liked to have around her ardent spirits, male or female, 
who would have lylked of “ the cause,” and have kept alive iu her some 
flame of political lire. As it was, she had no cause. Her jatlicr*s 
political views were very mild. Jjady Alacleod’s were deadly coiibt rva- 
tive. Kate Vavii.^?or was aii aspiring Kadiciil just now, beer use her 
brother \vus hi the same lino; but during the year of the love-passages 
between George and Alice, George Vavasor’s polities had been as con- 
Bcrvalive as \ou please. He did not become a Kadical till he had 
quarrelled with his graudfanicr. Kow, indeed, lie was possessed of 
very advanced views, — views w ith which Alice fell, that she could sympa- 
thise. ilul what would he the u.sc of ssin()aMiising down in Cambridge- 
bhire ? John Grey liad, so Iq speak, no "polities. He. hud decided view’s 
as to the treatment which the Homan »:^‘nate received fioiii Augustus, 
and had even discussed with Alice the conduct of tlie Giroinlisls at the 
time of l<obcsj)ieire.’s triumph ; hut for Alancliester and its cares he 
lit'id no iqiparent solicitude, and iiad declared to Alice tliai he would not 
accept a seat in the Hnlish House of Commons if it were ulfercd to him 
free of expense. W liut politie/d enthusiasm could she indulge with 
Buch a companion down in Cambudgeshire ? 

•She tlionght too mucli of all this,— and was, if 1 may say, over 
prudent iu ealculaling the chances of lier happiness and oi his. Kor, 
to give her credit for wliat was her duo, she was quite us anxious on 
the Jiitter head as on llm former. “ .1 don't care for the Koinan ISeuaie,” 
she would say to Jier.self. ‘'J don’t care much for the Girondists. How 
am I (o talk to him day after day, night after night, when wc shall be 
alone togetlier ? ” 

Ko doubt her lour in Switzerland with her cousin had had some 
clliect ill making such Ihoughls stronger now than they liad ever betu. 
blic liad not again learned to Jove her cousin. S>he was as lirmly sure 
os ever that she could never lo\e him more. He had insulled her love ; 
and tliougli she had foigi\eii him and again enrolled Inin among her 
dearest friends, she could never again feel for him that jiassiuii winch a 
woman lueiiiis when she acknowledges Unit she is iu love. 'J'liat, as 
regarded her and George Vavasor, was over, iiut, iie\erlheless, there 
had been u .‘'Oim tiling of romance during those days in Switzerland 
which she feared sJie would legret when she lound 'hcriielf settltd at 
Kelliereoals. Mie envied Kate. Kate could, as his sister, attach her- 
Bcll on to George’s political caiecr, and obtain fioin it all that ixeite- 
ineiit of life which Alice desired for herself. Alice cciuld not love 
her cousin and niarrv him; but she felt that if she could do so 
without impropriety she would like to slick close to him like anolher 
sinter, to spend her moiicv in aiding his caiecr in I’ln-liament as Kate 
would do, and trust licrsclf and her career into the boat which he was 
to command. IShc did not lo\c her cousin; but she still bcTieved in him, 
—with n faith which lie certainly did not deserve. 

Ab the two days ]'as5ed over her, her mind grew nioie and more 
fixed as to its purpose. t>hc would tdl Hi. Grey that she was not lit 
to be his wife— and she would beg him to pardon Jicr and to leave her. 
It never occurred to her that perhaps he might refuse to kt her ,go. 
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She feU quite sure that she would be free as soou as slic had spoken 
the word which she iuteuded to speak. If she coiild speak it wllh 
decision she would be ficcj and to attain that decision she would scliool 
herself with her utmost strength. At one moment she thought ol' telling 
all to her father and of begging him to break the matter to Mi*. 
Grey ; but she knew that her father would not understand her, and 
that he would be very Jiostile to her, — saying hard, uncomfortable 
words, which w'ould probably be spared if tlie thing were done beforo 
he was informed. Kor would she write to Kate, whose letlers to her 
at this time were full of wit at the expmisc of Mrs. Gi'cciiow. IShe 
would toil Kate as soon as tJic tiling was ilone, hut not before. Tliat 
Kale would sympathise willi her, she was quite eertaiu. 

fcjo the two days passed by and the time came at which John Grey 
was to be there. As the minute hand on tiie draw ing-rooin clock came 
round to the full hour, slie felt that her heart was bi‘ating w'ith a 
violence which slie could not repress. The thing seemed to iicr to as- 
sume bigger dimensions than it liad hitherto done, bhc began to ho 
aware that she was about to be guilty of a great iniquity, w lieu it w^as 
too late for Jier to change her mind. IShe could not bring herself to re- 
solve that she would, on the moment, elumgc her mind. fc>Jie believed 
tliat she could never pardon herself such weakness. Jhit yet she felt 
Jicrself to he aware that her purpose was wicked. "VVlien the knock at 
the door w as at lust heard she trembled and feared that she would 
almost be unable to speak to iiim. Might it he possible that there 
should yet he a reprieve for her f K'u ; it was his step on the stairs, 
Olid there he was in the room with her. 

“ My dearest,'’ he said, coming to her. Ills smile was sweet and 
loving us it ever was, and his voice had its usual manly, genial, loviug 
tone. As he walked across the loom Alice fell that he was a man ot 
whom a wiib might bo very proud, lie was tail and very haiidsomci 
with brown hair, with bright blue eyes, and a mouth like a god. it 
was the beauty of liis mouth — beauty which comprised iirmness w ilhir 
itself, that made Alice afraid of him. He was siili dressed in his morn 
ing clothes ; but he was a man who always seemed to he well dressed. 

My dearest," he said, advancing across the room, and before she knew 
bow to stop herself or him, he hud taken her in his arms and kissed her. 

He did not immediately begin about the letter, but placed her upon 
the sofa, seating himself by her side, and looked into her fuee with 
loving eyes — not as though to scrutinise what might be amiss there, 
but as though determined to enjoy to the full his privilege as a lover. 
T'heie was no reproach at any rate in his countenance ; — none ns yet ; 
nor did it seem that he thought that he had any cause for fear. They 
sat in this way for u moment or two in siiimce, and during tiiose ino- 
meuls Aiice^was summoning up her courage to speak. The jjaljntation 
at her heait was already gone, and she was deleimincd that she would 
speak. 

Though I am very glad to see you,” she said, at Inst, 1 am soriy 
that my letter should have given you the trouble ol this journey." 

” Trouble ! ” be said. ” Isay^ you ought to know that it is no trouble. 
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1 have not enough 1o do down at Netliercoats to make the running up 
to you ill any linio an unpkasunt cxcilcmciil. bo your ISwisjs journey 
wejit oil' pleasantly i* ’ 

“ 'Yes, it went oil' very ])Icasanfly.” This she said in tlujit tone of voice 
which clearly inipliis liiat the spaikcr is not thinking of the worth 
spoken. 

“ And Kate has now loft you ? 

“ Yes ; she is W'iili her aunt, at the sea-side.” 

“fcio i nmlerstand ; — and your cousin (Jeorge?'” 

“ J never know much of Georges movement.^, lio may be in town, 
hut J lia\e not seen him since I eriiuc hack.” 

“ All ! lliat is the way with friends living in Lontloii. Giilcss circum- 
stances bring ilicm togt iher, they ari^ in Jaet fuither apart than it they 
Livi'd iilty miles asnnd<‘r in I he eoiinlry. And he maiiai^ed to get through 
all ihc trouhh; without losing yimr luggaire lor you very olti'ii "r” 

“ If you were to jay liial we. did not lose his, that would he nearer 
the mark. .Ihit., John, you have come up to Ijondon in this sudden way 
to speak to me about my letter to yon. Is it not so h ” 

” Certainly it is so. Ciu tainly 1 ha\e.” 

“1 have thought much, since, of what 1 then wrote, very much — 
very much, indeed ; and i have learned to h el sure that we had bet- 
ter ” 

** Ml op, Alice ; stop a moment, love. Do not speak hurriedly. Shall 
T tell you w hat i learned fioiii your Irtler? ” 

“ lesj tell me, if you think il heller that you sliould do so.” 

J'erhajjs it may he heller. J learned, love, that something had been 
•aid or done during your journey — or perhaps only soinelhiug thought, 
that had made you melaneholy, and iilied your mmd for a while with 
ilio.MJ iiiisuhslaiilial and iuiklinahlc regrets lui the past whicli we are all 
apt U) leel at ceitain nionunis ol our life. There are few of us who do 
not I neijiinter, now and again, soim: of that irrational spirit of sadness 
which, when over-indulged, drives men to madness and self-destruction. 
1 used to know' w'cU what it was helore I knew you ; hut since 1 Jiavc 
hhd the hope of having you in my hiiu.'-c, J have biuiishcd it utterly, 
lu that J think 1 lime been si ronger (huu you. Do not speak under 
the iniluenee of tli'ul s]}int till you iiave thought whether you, too, can- 
not banish it.” 

” 1 have tried, and it will not be banished.” 

“ Try again, Alice. Jt is a damned spirit, and belongs neither to 
heaven nor to earih. Do'not say to we the words that you were about 
to say till you have wrestled with it imuifully. i think I know what 
those words were to be. If you love me, those words should not be 
•pokeii. If you do not 

“If J do not love you, J love no one upon earth.” 

“ 1 believe it. 1 believe it as i believe m my own love for you. I 
tnist your love imjdieiliy, Alice. 1 kn6w^ that you love me. I think 1 
cun read yoiii mind. Tell me that ] may return to Cambridgesliire, and 
again plead my cause for mi eaily inurnagc from thence, i wiU not 
t&e such speech from you to mean more than it says ! ” 
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She sat quiet, looking at liim — looking full into his face. She had in 
nowise changed her mind, but after such words from liini, she did not 
know how to declare to him her resolution. Tliere was soineihnig in 
his manner that awed her -and something also that solteiied iirr. 

‘‘Tell me,** said he, “that I may see you again lo-inorrow morning 
in our usual qiiiet, loving w'uy, and that 1 may return home to-morrow 
evening. l*runouncc a yea to that speech from mo, and 1 will ask for 
not liing further.** 

“ ISJo ; 1 cannot do so,” slic said. And the tone of her voire, as slie 
spoke, was dillerent to any tone that Jm had heard before IVom Inu 
mouth. 

“ Is that melancholy liemi too strong for you ? ” lie smiled ns lie said 
this, and as he siniled, he took hc;r !iaud. did not atlemjd to willulraW 
it, but sat b> him in a strange calmness, looking sti night befuu* her 
into the middle of the room. ” i’on have not struggled with it. \on know, 
ns I do, (hat it is a bad liciid ami a wicked one— a ilend that is prompt- 
ing you to the worst erueltv in the world. Alice ! Alice ! Alice ! 'I’ry 
to lliink of all this as 1 hough .some other person were concerned. If it 
were your friend, what advice would you give her ? ” 

“1 W'ould bid her tell the man wlio had loved her— that is, if ho 
were noble, good, and gn'at — that she found herself to be unlit to be 
his wife; andUien 1 would bid her ask his pardon Immlily on her knees.** 
As she said this, she .sunk douii before liiiii on to the Jlgor, and looked 
up into Ills face with au e\)ire.ssion of .'lad contrition which almost drew 
him from his proposed 111 miies.s. 

IJc had purj)o.S{*d to be firm — to yield to her hi notliiiig, resolving to 
treat all that she might say as the hallnciuatiijn of a sickemul imagina* 
tioji — as the ellcct of absolute want of health, for whieli some eliange in 
her mode of life would be the best cure. She might bid Jiiin begone in 
what language she would. JIc knew well lliat such was her intention, 
]5ui he would not alloNv a word coming from lier in sueli a way to dis- 
turb arrangements made for the hajipiiiess of their joint lives. Aa a 
loving husband would treat a wdf(!, who, in some exccpliunabh: moment 
of u melancholy malady, should declare herself unable to remain hmger 
in licr home, so would lie treat her. As for accepting Avhat .she might 
say as liis disiiii.ssal, he would a.s soon think of taking the fruit-trees fi om 
the southern W'all because the sun bometlmc.s shines from the noith. 
lie could not treat either his interests or hers so lightly as 
tluil. 

But what if he granted no such pardon, Alice ? I will grant none 
sucli. You arc iny wife, my own, my dearest, my chosen one. You are 
all that 1 value in the w'orld, my treasure and my comfort, my eartidy 
happiness and my gleam of something better that is to come hereafter. 
Do you thint that 1 shall let you go from me in that way ? ]No, love. 
If you arc ill I will wait till your iUness is gone by; and, if ytm will let 
me, I will be your nurse.” 

I am not ill.** 

•* Not ill with any defined sickness. You do not shake with ague, nor 
does your head rack you with aching ; but yet you may be ill. Think 
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of wlial has passed bclwcon us. Must you not be ill when you seek to 
put nil cud to nil Hint without any cause nssigucdP ” 

“ You ^\ill not iicnr iiiy reasons,” — she was still kuc(:liug beforj liiiu 
and looking U]) into his face. 

“ i will hear tliciii if you will tell me. that they refer to any supposed 
faults of my own.’’ 

No, no, no ! ” 

“ Tlmii I w ill not hear lliem. It is for me to lind out jour faults, and 
wlicn 1 haM*. IVaiiid out any that require coiuplaiiit, I wdll (:(»uie and 
make it. J)ear Alice, 1 wish you knew how J long lor you.” 'J'hen he 
}mt Ills hand U[»oii he,r hair, as though he v\oulil eare.ss iier. 

Jlut this sJie would not siilli-r, so the riise slowly, and stood with Iicr 

hand upon the iulile in liie niiddle of the room. ‘‘Mr. Grey ” 

she said. 

“If you Will call me so, 1 shall lliiuk it oiilv a jjarl of vt-ur ma- 
lady.” 

“Mr. Grey,” she conlinucil, “1 can (‘ui^\ lioj.e that you will take n.o 
at my word.” 

"Oil, bill J will not ; certainly I will nut, if that would he adveise 
to iny own interests.” 

"I am Ihiuking of your iiilere.sts ; I am, indeed; — at any rate as 
much as of my own, 1 leel quite suie that 1 should not make you 
liajipy as your wife— quite sure; and feeling lliat, I liiinktliat 1 am 
right, even after all iJiat has pas-sed, to ask your lorgiveness, and to beg 
iJiat our engagement may be o\er.” 

“No, Alice, no; nc\er with my consent. 1 cannot tell you with 
what content iiicnt 1 W'ould marry you to-morrow — to-morrow, or next 
month, or the month alter, ibit if it cannot be so, tlicii 1 will wait. 
Nothing but your marriage with some one else would coniince 
me.” 

“ I cannot convince you in that way,” she said, smiling. 

“ You will convince me in no other. 1011 ha\e not sjjokcn to your 
father of this a.s yet t ” 

“ Not as yet.” 

“Do not do so, at any rate for the present. You will own that it 
might he po.ssiblc that you would ha\c to unsay what you liad 
said.” 

“ No; it is not jiossiblc.” 

“ Give yourself aiul me the chance. It can do no harm. And, Alice, 

I ask you noiv for no realms. 1 w’ill not ask your reasons, or even 
listen to them, because i do not believe that they will long have etlect 
even on yourself. Do you sl.ill think of going to Cheltenham P ” 

“ 1 have decided on iiotliiug as yet.” 

“ If 1 were you, 1 w ould go. 1 think a change of air w ould be good 
for you,” 

“Yes; you treat me as though 1 were partly silly, and partly insane ; 
but it is nut so. The cluiugc you sjieak ol should be in my nature, and 
in youi’s.” 

He shook his head and still smiled. Tlicrc W'as something in the 
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fmpertuibed security of liis maimer which almost made Ijcr niigiy wiih 
him. It seemed as thoufjh he assumed so great a siijicriorii v 1 liai Im 
felt himst'lf able lo treat iuiy resolve of hers as the pcluluuco of a child. 
Ami though he spoke in strong langn.'ige of his love, and of his loimiiig 
that she should come lo him, yet he was so well alile to coiumaiul Ins 
feelings, that he slumed no sign of grief at the conununicalion she had 
made Lo him. She did not douot his love, hat slie hi'lieved him to he 
so much the master of Ins love — as he uas the master of evi'rytlnng 
ilse, tliat her M'lnnation from him would cause Fiiin no uiicoiiliollahle 
grid. In that she iiiU rly failed lo understand liis ehniader. JLul she. 
kiiov.’ii IjjIu lid Ur, slie ni.ghl. have heen sure that aneh ase|)araliou now 
would with liiin iia\e eaiiied its mark lo the grave. ShonJil he mi limit 
Jo her deeiMon, he wouhl go liume and settle Inms. If lo ins hooka the 
^ie\i (hiN ; hut. on iio lollouing d«iy Would he be ngam cajiahh*. of walk- 
. mg lorili among lij^ llowcrs with an easy liiarl. lie was a si long, eon- 
slaiit man, jieiliaps OMT-eemseious ()r Ins ow u strengl h ; IniL llu ii his 
siienglli was great. “ lie. is peiiectl” Alice had said lo lierseil ofien. 
** Oh, that, he were less perfect. 1 ” 

lie did, not stay with her long after llie last word that las been re- 
corded. “ iVrhaps,’’ he said, as for a moment ho held her hand at 
juii’ling, “1 liad hdler not come to-morrow.’* 

, “ All, no; it is heltcr not.” 

I||^ “ i ad\ise you not lo tell ^oiir fatlier of tin’s, and doulilless you will 

think of il before you do so. ihit if yon do tell him, id im‘ know that 
^you have dnju; so.” 

(V hy that r* ” 

icause ill such case I also must sec him. God bless >ou, Alice I 
Cod bless } on, dearest, d(‘au‘sL Alice ! ” Then lie went, and she sat 
tlu'i'c oil the sofa without mo\ing, till she heard her lullicr’s feet as ho 
cumc lip the stairs. 

“ AViiat, Alice, are you not in bed yet r” 

“ Aot yet, papa.” 

“ And so John Grey has been here, lie has left his slick in the hall. 
1 sliould know il umoiig a thousand.” 

‘ Yes ; lie has been here,” 

* is iiiiylliiiig the matter, Alice ? ** 

‘ Ao, jiajia, notliing is the matter.” 

' lie has not made himself disagreeable, has he ? ” 

Not in the least, lie never does anything wrong. Ifc may defy 
man or woman to find fault with him.*’ 

*' JSo that is it, is il i' He is just a shade too good. 'Well, 1 have 
always thought that myself. Uut it’s a fault on the riglit side.” 

“ ll’s no fault, pajiu. If there be any fault, it is not with him. But 
I am yawning ^nd tired, and I will go to bed.” 

“ Is he to DC here io-inoriw 't ” 

“ No ; he returns to Nelhcrcoats caily. Good-night, papa.” 

Mr. Vavasor, as he w'eut up lo his bed-room, felt sure tluit there had 
been soiricthiiig wrong between his daughter and her lover. “ I don’t 
know how she’ll ever put up with him/* lie said to himself he is so 
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terribly conceited. I sluill never forget bow be went on aooul Cliarbi 
Kemble, and what a fool he made of himself.** 

Abet'., before she went to bed, sat down and wrote a letter to her 
cousin Kate. 


CHArTEJl XIL 

Mil. (iKOROVl VAVASOR AT HOME. 

It cannot porliaps fairly be said that (jciwge Vavasor was an iin 
hospitable man, seeing tl»at it was his eustom io enterlain ])is friends 
occasionally at (firenwich, Itiehmond. or such places ; and bo would 
now' and again ha\c a friend to dine Avilh him at his club. Hut he never 
gave break lasts, dinners, or supjiers under bis own roof. During a. short 
period of his wiuc-scdling carce.r, at whieli linns he had oeeupied hand- 
some rooms over Ids place of businc.ss in New Burlington SI reel, he liad 
presided at certain feasis given to cii.siomers or expeelant ciihtomers by 
the linn; but he had ii(jt found lids employment to be to hi.s taste, and 
had soon relinquished it to one of the other partners. Since that he 
had lived in lodgings in Cecil SI reet— down at the bottom of that re- 
tired nook, near tothe river and away from the Strand. Ht3re bo had 
simply two rooms on the first floor, and liither his friejids came to him 
very rarely. They came very rarely on any account. A stray man 
miglit now and then pass an hour with him licrc ; but on such occasions 
the clitiuccs were that the visit had some rcfereiiee, near or distant, to 
affairs of business. Ealing or drinking there was never any to he found 
here by the most intimate of his allies. lli.s k»d"ings were his private 
retreat, and they were so private that but few of ills friends knew where 
ho lived. 

And had it been possible he would have wdshed t'nat no one should 
have kuowii his whereabouts. I am not aware that he had any sj)ecial 
reason fur this peculiarity, or that there was any tiling about bis mode oi 
life that required biding ; but he was a man who liad always lived as 
though secrecy in certain mutters might at any lime become u.seful to 
him. He had a mode of dressing himself when he went out at uiglit 
that made it almo.st impos.siblc that any one should recognise him. 'i'hc 
people at las lodgings did not even know that he had relatives, and ids 
nearest relatives hardly knew that he had lodgings. Even Kate had 
never been at the rooms in (Iccil Street, and addressed all her letters to 
bis place of business or his club. lie was a man who would bear no 
inquiry into himself. If he had been out of view for a month, and his 
friends asked him where he had been, lie always answered the question 
falsely, or left it unaiis\vcred. There are many men of whom everybody 
Imows all about all tlieir belongings ; — as to whom everybody knows 
whore they live, whither they go, what is their means, and how they • 
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^cud it. But iliorc arc oilicrs of whom uo miiu knows anything, and 
George Vavusor was such u one. For rnysclf 1 like the open l)ahhlcr 
the best. Babbling may be a w'cakucss, out to my thinking mystery is 
u vice. 

Vavasor also maintuined another little establishment, down in Oxford- 
shire ; but the two establishments did not even know of each other’s 
existence. 'J’herc was a third, too, very closely hidden from the world’s 
eye, whicli shall be nameless ; but of the cstublishmciit in Oxfordshire 
he did sometimes speak, in very humble words, among nis friends. 
W'hen he found himself aiiioiig hunliiig men, he would sjiCiik of his two 
nags at lloeburv, saying I hat. no had never yet been able to mount a regu- 
lar- hunting stable, and ilnit lit; supposed he never would ; but that there 
were at Ixoebury two iiiiliiliucnt oeasts of his if any one elipse to buy 
them. And men \(;ry oi'Leii did buy Vavasor’s horses. 'When he \Aa3 
on them they always went well and sold thmnselves readily. And though 
he thus spoke of two, and perhaps did not keep more during the sum- 
mer, he always seemed to have iiorses enough when he was down in 
the eouniry. Ko one ever knew George Vavasor not to hunt because 
lie was short of stulf. And here, at Itiicibury, he kept a trusty servant, 
an ancient groom with two little bn.shy grey eyes which looked as 
lliougli they could sec through u stable door. Many \vi:ro the lung 
wliispcrings which George and ikit ISmitluTs carried on at the staidc 
door, in tlio very back d(‘pth of the yard attached to the hunting 
idn at Jtoelury. Bui regaided his master as a man wholly devoted to 
horses, but often wondered why he was not more regular in his sojourn- 
'ings ill Oxfordshire. Of any otlicr portion of his master’s life Bat knew 
nothing. Bat couhl gi\e tlie address of his muster’s club in Loudon, but 
be could ^'ivc no other address. 

But though Vavasor’s private lodgings were so very private, he had, 
nevertheless, taken some lr<juble ui adoniiug them. The furniture in 
the sitting-room wiukvery neat, and the book-shelves were tilled with 
volumes t liat shone will) gliding on their bucks. The inkstand, the 
paper- wxight, the envelope case on his WTiting-table were all haudsoine. 
lie hud a single good portrait of a woman’s head hanging on one of 
his walls, lie had a .special place adapted for his pistols, others for his 
foils, and aguiii another for his whips. The room \va.s us pretty u 
bachelor’s room as you would wish to enter, but you might see, by the 
position of the single casy-chuir that wa.s broughl forw'ard, that it was 
seldom appropriated to the comfort of more than one person. Here ho 
sat lounging over his breakfast, late on a {Sunday morning in September, 
^•hen all the world was out of town. He was reading a letter which 
Lad just been brought down to him from his club. Though the writer 
of it was his sister Kate, she had not been privileged to address it to his 
private lodgings. He read it very quickly, rujming rapidly over its 
.contents, and then threw it aside fiom Imn as though it wore of uo 
moment, kcei)ing, however, an enclosure in his hand. And yet the 
letter was of much moment, and made him tliiiik deeply. If 1 did it 
at all,** said he, “ it would be more with the object of cutting him out 
than with any oifafir.’* 
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The reader will hardly require to ho told that the him in question was 
John Grey, and that Kate’s Jotter was one iustigaliu" her brother to 
renew his love adiiir with Alice. And Vavasor was in truth W'ell in- 
clined to renew it, and would have begun the renewing it at once, had 
he not doubled liis power with his cousin. Indeed it has been seen 
that In* had already atleinptcd sonic cornnKUiceinent of such a renewal 
at Jhisle. lie had told Kate more than once that Alice’s fortune was 
iu»t mneli, and lhat her beauty was past ils prime ; and he Avould no 
doubt repeat the same objeclions to his sister with some pretence of 
disinclination. It W'as not his custom to show his hand to the players 
at any game that he played. But he was, in truth, very aiixnjus to ob. 
lain liom Alice a second ])romise of her hand. How soon after that ha 
might marry her, w'ould be anotlnn* ([ue.sti(m. 

iV.rhaps it was not Alice’s beauly tlmt he coveted, iior yet licr money 
exelusively. JS'everlheiess he Ibongbt her Aery beautiful, and was fully 
aware tliat her money would bt; of great s(‘rviee to him. But I believe 
that he w'as true in that word that he spoke to himself, and lhat bis 
chief attraction was the delight whieli he would have in robbing Mr. 
Grey of his wife. Alice had onci* been bis love, bad clung to his side, 
had whLspered love to him, and he had enough of the weakness of 
liiiinaiiity in Inm to feel the soieness aribing Irom iier all'ection for 
another. hen .slie broke away from hun bo had acknowledged that 
he Juul been wrong, and w lieu, sinee her engagement with Mr. Grey, ho 
had congratulated her, he had tuitl her in his i[Uiet, Imlf-w'hi.spcred, im- 
pre.ssive words, how rigid she was; but not tlie less, therefore, did he 
leei himself hurt lliat dulm Grey .should be her lover. And wlien ho 
had met this man lie had .s])oken well of him to his sister, saying th.at 
lie was a gentleman, a .scholar, ami a man of parts ; but not the le.ss hud 
he hated him from the iiist moment of Ins seeing him. bucli hatred 
under such eircnm.staiK!eb was almost pardonable. But George Vavasor, 
when he hated, was apt to follow' up Ins Imtred wiili injury, lie could 
not violently dislike a man and yet not wish to do him any harm. At 
present, us he sat lounging iu his chair, he thought that he would like to 
marry his euiLsiii Alice j but be was ipiitc sure that lie would like to be, 
tin; means of jiutling a .stop to the projmsed muiTLigc between Alice 
and John Gicy. 

Kale had been very false to her friend, and had sent up to her 
brother the very letter which Alice had wrillcn to her after that meeting 
ill t^neeii Anne !Sin*et with was described in tlic lust cliupter, — or 
rather a ])onioii ol it, for wiih the reserve common to women she had 
kej>t back the other half. J^licc had declared to herself that she 
would be .sure of her eou.siii’s sympathy, and had Avritlen out all her 
hcait on the matter, as was her wont when writing to Kate. "But 
you must uiidersluiid,” she wrote, " that all that i suidi to him went 
wdih him for iioibing. 1 hud deleriniued to make him know that every* 
ihiiig betw'ceu us must be over, but 1 failed. I found that 1 had no 
words at comimuid, but that he w'us able to talk to me us though X were 
a child, lie told me that 1 was sick and full of phantasies, and bade 
me change the air. As he spoke in this way, I could not help tecl^g 
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Low right be was to use me so ; hul 1 felt also that be, in his luighiy 
superiority, could Jievcr be a litling liushaud for a ereatiire so iiift'rior to 
him as I am. Though I altogether failed to make himunderslaml tliat it 
was so, every momeut that we were together made me more lixed in 
my resolution.’^ 

This letter from Alice to Ivute, Vavasor read over and over again, 
though Kate’s letter to himself, which was the Jong(‘r one, ho had 
thrown aside after the first glance. There was nothing tliLil he eould 
learn from tliul. lie was as good a judge of the manner in whieh he 
W'onld play his own game as K;dc could he; but in this matter he was 
to leimi liow he would jiUiy his game from a knowleilge (»f the other 
girl’s mind. “ She’ll never marry iiim, fit any rale,” In; said to liiinself, 
“and she is rigid.. He’d make an upper strvant of Inn*; very respect- 
able, no doubt, but still only an up]>er ser\!uil. Now with me well, 
1 liardly know what J should make of her. 1 cannot think of m\sclf 
us a imiu married.” Tlieu he threw* her letter after Kate’s, and 
betook himself to his iiewspin>cr and his cigar. 

It W'nii two hours after this, and he still wore his dressing-gow'u, and 
he was sttll lounging in his easy-cdniir, when the waiting-maid at tlte 
lodgings brought him up word that a gcmtlcmmi wislnnl to see him. 
Vavasor kept uo servant of his own <-.u*cpL that conlidential groom 
dow'ii at Iheeste.r. It was a rule with him that peo|)le conhl be better 
served and cheaj)e}’ served by other ])eople*s si'rvanls than by their own. 
Kv(U ill the stahles at Bicester the imik(‘t per Inul to lliid what assist ance 
was wanted, ami charge fur it in the l>il!. And (.l(M>rge Vavasor W’as no 
tSv barite, lie did not deem it impraeliealdc to put on Ids own trousers 
without having a iiniu slamling at his foot to holtl up the leg of the 
ganmnit. A valet about a man knows a great deal of a miui’s ways, 
and tht;rofore.(jeorge had no valet. 

“ A gentleman !” saiil he to the girl. “Does the gentleman look 
like a publie-hou.se keejun* ? ” 

“ IVcll, I think lie do,” .said the girl. 

“ Then show' him up,” said George. 

And the gentleman was a public-house keeper. Vavasor was ])rctty 
sure of his visitoi- before he desired the. servant to give him entrance. 
It W’as Air. Grimes from ilic “JJandsomc Alan ’’public-house and 
tavern, in the Jlrompton iltjad, and he had conic by appointment to 
have a little conversation wdtb Mr. Vavasor on mailers political. Mr. 
Grimes >vas a man wlio knew that bu6ine.ss was business, and as such 
Lad some considerable weight in LLs own neighbourhood. With him 
politics was business, as w<dl as beer and omuibus-horscs, and foreign 
wines ; — in the fabrication of wdiich latter article Mr. Grimes w'a» sup- 
posed to Lave an cAleuded experience. To such us him, when intent 
on business, Mr. Vavasor was not averse to make known the secrets ot 
his Icjdgbg-hoiLse ; and now*, when the idle Loudon world WJis cither at 
morning church or still in bed, Mr. Grimes bad come out by appoint- 
ment to do a little political business with tlio Jatcly-rejcctca member 
for the Chelsea districts. 

Vavasor Lad been, as 1 have said, lately rejected, and the new xneni- 
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bcr who had beafcn him at the liustings had sat now for one session ir 
parliiimcut. Under his present rci^n he \'as desiiiied to the honour 
of one other session, and then flic jioriod of Ids e\isiin«^ ffhiry, — for 
which he was said to iuive paid nearly six thousand pounds, — would be 
over. Hut ho niij'ht lie e.leetcd again, perluijis for a full period of six 
sessions; and it might he hoped that this soinnid eleelioii would he cou- 
dueted on more ccorumucal jiriuciples. To this, the eeououdoal view of 
the inatli'r, Air. Grimes was very much opposed, and was now waiting 
upon George Vavasor iu Cecil SStreet, chieily the object ot opposing 
the new member’s wishes on this head. No doubt Air. (irimes was 
personally an advocate; for the return of Air. Vavasor, and would do ail 
m his power to ])revent the reudeolioii of the >ouug Lord Kilfciiora, 
whose father, the Alaripiis of Hunrattv, had scal iered I hat six thousand 
pounds among the electors uiul non-electors ol (JlieLea; hut his main 
object was that money should he spent. “’Taiu't altogether for iu^>s(;lf,” 
he said to a conlidential iVieud in tin; same way of busim^ss ; “ 1 don’t 
get so much on it. IVrliaps sometimes not none. AlM}bervoa bill 
agin some of those gents not paid this werry moment, lint it’s the 
game 1 looks lo. If the game du-s away, it’ll never be got up again;— 
never. Who’ll care about elections then*' Anybody’d go and get 
hissclf clouted if wc was to let the game go by ! ” And so, that the game 
might not go by, Air, Grimes was now present in Air. George Vavasor’s 
rooms. 

** Well, Mr. Grimes,” .said George, “ liow arc you this morning P 
Sit down, Mr. Grimes. If every man were as punctual as you arc, the 
world would go like clock-work; wouldn’t it? ” 

“ Business is business, Mr. VTavasor,” said the publican, after having 
made his salute, and having taken his chair with some little show of 
mock modesty. “ "J'hat’s my maxim, if i didn’t stick to that, iiotliing 
wouldn’t ever stick to me; and nothing doesn’t much as it is. Times 
is very bud. Air, Vavasor.” 

‘*Of couise they arc. They’re always bad. W"hat w^as the devil 
made for, excejit that they should be bad ? But I should have thought 
you publicans were tlic last men who ought to com])huu.” 

“Lord love you. Air. Vavasor; why, 1 suppose of all llic men as is 
put upon, we’re put upon tlic worst. W^Jiat's the good of dr.awing of 
beer, if the more >ou draw the more you don’t make. Yesterday 
08 ever was was Saturday, ami we druwed t.hrcc pound ten and 
nine. What’ll tliat come to, Air. Vavasor, when you reckons it up 
with the brewer? Why, it’su next to nothing. You knowsthatwclleiiough.” 

“ Upon my word 1 don’t. But I know you don’t sell a pint of beer 
without gottmg a profit out of it.” 

“ Lord love you, Mr. Vavasor. If I hadn’t nothink to look to but 
beer 1 oouldn^t keep a house over my head; no I cbuldn’t. That 
house of mine belongs to Alcux’s people ; and very good people they 
are too; — have made a sight of money; haven’t they, Mr. Vavasor? 
I has to get my beer from them in course. Why not, when it’s their 
house P But if 1 sells their stuif as I gets it, there ain’t a hoifpeiuiy 
.^ming to me out of a gallon. Look at that now.” 
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"But tben you don’t soil it as you get jt. You sfro.toli if .” 

Tluit’s in courso. I’rn not going to tell you a lit*, Mr. Vavasor. 
You know wliat’s wliut as well as I do, and u sight better, i expect. 
Tliere^s a dozen (liHereni ways of handling beer, Mr. Vavasor. Jhit 
wliat’.s the use of that, when they can take four or live pounds a day 
over the counter for their rot-gnt slutf at the ‘ Cadog.ni Anns/ and [ 
can’t do no better nor vet perhaps so well, for a real honest glass ol 
beer? Stretch it ! It’s niy belief the more yon poison tlndr licpior, the 
more the jx'ople likes it ! ” 

Mr. Grimes was a stout man, not very tall, willi a mottled red lace, 
and large jnoinuhng eyi‘s. A.s regards his own jierson, Mr. Grimes 
might have been taken as a fair sample of tln^ English inn-kecj)er, as 
de'>eril>ed for many sears pa.st. But in his outer garments lie was 
very unlike that des(?ription. lie wore a black, ^wal low-tailed eoal, made, 
how’ever, tg set very loose upon bis back, a black wai.steoafc, and blaek 
pantaloons. He carried, moreover, in his hands a black chiinuev-jiot 
Ijat. Not only have the top-bools and breeches vanished from the 
costume of iimheepers, but also the long, ptirl.i-eoloured wai.^teoat, and 
the iiirds’-c^c Ibgle round their necks. They get themsclvis up to 
look like Dissenting ministers or undertakers, except that there is still 
a .something about their rosy gills wdiich tells a tale of the s[>jgot and 
corkscrew. 

]Mr. Grimes had only just finished the talc of his owm hard ways as a 
publican, when the door-bell was again rung. "There’s Scruby,” said 
George Vavasor, "and now we can go to bobiness.” 


CIIAPTEll XlII. 

MR. GRIMES GETS HIS ODD MONEY. 

The handmaiden at George Vavasor’s lodgings annomicod “anothci 
gent,” and then Mr. Scruby entered the room in which wenj seated 
George, and Mr. Grimes, the publican from the " Handsome Man ” on 
the Brompton Lioad. Mr. Scruby was an attorney from Great Marl- 
borough Street, supposed to be very knowing in the ways of meiro- 
politau elections ; and he liad now stcmied round, as lie called it, with 
the object of saying a few words to Mr. Grimes, partly on tlie subject 
of the forthcoming contest at Chelsea, and partly on that of the con ■ 
test last past. These words were to be said in the presence of Mr. 
Vavasor, thtf person iiite^stcd. T’hat some other words liad been 
spoken between Mr. Scruby and Mr. Grimes on the same suhji^ets 
behind Mr. Vavasor’s back 1 think very probable. But even though 
tliis might have, been so 1 am not prepared to say tliat Mr. Vavasor had 
been deceived by their combinations. 

The two men were very civil to each other in their salutations, the 
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fttlomcy asMiminp: au air of paivoiiisiiip^ condcrsccnsion, al\i'ays ralliiifi; 
Ihfiolliur (irimofs; 'wlitiiras i\lr. »‘^oruby was f real rd with cousldorablo 
cloforcncc hy tlio publioan, and was always railed Mr. Pcruby. “ Jiusi- 
lu'ss is business/' said the publican as soon as these salutations \vere 
over; “i.Mi'l it now, Mr. Serui)y ‘r ’’ 

"And 1 sn]ij)OM‘, (li lines (hink.s Sniidav morning a pari icularlv good 
time for biisiiuss,” said I he alfornev, laugliiin^. 

"ll\s (piiel, yon know/’ .said Cbiines. JJut it wavn’t mo as named 
{Sunday morning. Jl \\a.s Air. Vaiasor here. Jbil it is qnict; ain’t it, 
Air Ncrnhy?” 

Mr. {^ernby aekiiowledged lliat it wa.s (piiel, es[)eeially looking onl 
over the river, and llien Ihey proc'eeded lo biis!m'sr>. “ W'e innst jmll 
the governor ihiougli liaiOr ne.vt time I ban we did hisl,” said the 
Ailoriiey. 

" Of course we must. Air. t-'eniby ; but Lord love \oii, Air. Vavasor, 
whose fault wa.s it ? \V hat i.oliee did 1 gel,— jnsl tell me Ihat.f^ ^Vhy, 
Travers'.s innui was np on (h(‘ Idier.d interest e\er so long before the 
governor had ever tliougld about, il.’’ 

"JSobody is blaming you, Air. Grimes/’ said GiM)rge. 

“And nobody can’t, Air. A^ava-jor. I done niv work true as steel, 
and lliere ain’t aiiollier man about the place as eeidd have done half ns 
much. You ask Mr. Seruby cLsc. Air. IScniby knows, if ('.’or a man in 
London does. 1 tell you wiiat it is, Air. Vavasor, them Cludsca fellows, 
who lites nioslly down by the riter, ain’t like your AJaryboncre or 
I’insburyiles. It wajits .somclliing of a man lo manage them. Don't 
it, Air. f^cruby ? ’* 

" It wants .soincihiiig of a man to manage any of them as far as my 
experience got's,” said Air. Seruby. 

“Of course it do ; and I here ain't no one in London knows so iniieb 
nbonl il as ,>ou do, Air. Seiuhy. J wdl say lhal for }ou. Jlut the long 
and sliort of it i,-^ this;— bu.sinc.s.s is busino*;, and nionry is money.” 

“ Aloney is money, ccrlaiiily/’ said Ah*. Seruby. " There’s no doubt 
ill the world about that, (Jrimes; — and a deal of it you had out of the 
lash eleetioii.” 

"Mo, 1 hndi/t; begging your pardon, Air. Seruby, for making so 
fnc. AVhat 1 had to iny own cheek wasn’t iKUhing lo speak of. 1 
W'asuT paid for my lime; lliat’s what 1 wasn’t. Y(ni look how' a pub- 
]i(jan’s business gcLs cut up at them rleelioiis ; and then the state of 
the liouse allcrwards! AVhat would the governor say to me if 1 was 
to put down painliug imside and out in my little bill?”* 

" It doesn’t st em to make much ditferoiice how you put it doWTi,” 
said Va^uso^. “The total is what 1 look at.” 

"Just so, Mr. Vavasor; just so. The total is what I looks at too. 
And 1 has to look at it a dmiced long-time 'before 1 gcts*'it. 1 ain’t a 
got it yet ; have I, Air. Vavasor r ” 

"AVell; if you ask me 1 .''liouW say you had,’' said George. “I 
know T paid Air. Seruby three hunured pounds on your account.” 

"And 1 got every .‘^hilling of it, Mr. A'avasor. I’m not going to 
deny tlie money, Air. Vavasor. You’ll never find me doing that. Tin 
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ns rouiul ns yom* h.-if, riiul as square as your elbow, — am. Mr. 
Schiby knows me; don’t you, Mr. Scru)>y ?’* 

“JVrbaps I know you too well, Grimes.” 

“ No you don’t, Mr. S<‘nd>Y ; not a bit too well. Nor I ilou't loiow 
you to<i well, eillicr. I respcc-t you, Mr. Scruby, bVcaiiso you’re a man 
as imdorstands your business. Uni as J was siiyiug, u lull’s three 
buiidred pounds wlieu a man’s bill is three hundred mid niiicly-two 
thirl eeii aud fourpenee?” 

“1 lliou'^ht that uas all settled, Mr. Seniby,” said Va\asor. 

“ \Miy yt'U see, Mr. Va\a‘'or, it’s very haul to sell h; iliese tilings. 
If you bsk me uheiher !Mi’. Grimes here eau sue you for I he bahinee, 
1 till ,^l'U \ery plainly I hat he can’t. '\Ve were a Utile short of 
‘money when we eamc to a settlement, as is generally the ca.a; at 
such Vime.-*, and .so we to(jk Mr. Grimes’s receipt for llirec bundled 
pounds.” 

“Of course you did, !Mr. Scruby.” 

“Not on aeeoiiut but in full of ;dl demands.” 

“ Now Mr. iScruby ! ” and the imbbcan as lie made tins appeal looked 
at Ibe ultoiiie;^ >vitli an exjwessiou of eoimtenauec absolutely eloquent. 
“ Arc you going to ])ul me oil' with .sueli an im'u.so as ibat‘f”so the 
look spoke ])lainly enough. “ Are you going to bring u]) my owu 
signature against me, Mheii yon know very well that 1 shouldn’t have 
got a shilling at all tor tlie next twelve months if I hadn’t given it? 
Oh, Mr. Seruby ! ” That’s ^^lKlt j\lr. Grimes’s l(>ok said, and both 
All. kieruby and Mr. Va\a>or understood it perfectly. 

“In full of all demaiiil.s,” .‘•aid Air. fc^einby, wilh a .slight tone of 
triumph iu bis voice, as ibongh to .show that Grimes’.s apfieul liud no 
cliect at all ujion bis eonseieiiee. “if 3011 ncrt‘. to go into a court of 
law, Grimes, 3 on ^\ould'nt have a let^ to stand ujum.” 

“A court of law? AVbo’s a going to law uilli Ibe governor, 1 
should Ukc to know? not 1; not if be didn’t jiay me them ninety^lwu 
pounds thirteen aud fourpeiiee for the next live years.” 

“I’ivc years or lift ecu would make no diilerence,” said Seruby. 
*•' You couldn’t do it.” * 

“ Aud I ain’t a going to try. That's not the ticket I’ve, come here 
about, Mr. Vavasor, this blessed Sunday morning. Going to law, 
indeed ! Ibit Air. ?cruby, I’ve got a family.” 

“Not ill the vale of Taunton, 1 hope,” said George. 

“ They is at the ‘Handsome Alan’ in the Hronqiton Itoad, Mr. A'avasor ; 
and I idways feels that J owes my tirst duty to them. If a man don’t 
Avork for bis family, what do be work for ? ” 

“ Come, come, Grimes,” said Afr. Scruby. “ What is it you’re at ? 
Out wilh it, and don’t keep us here all day.** 

“ IrVhat is A I’m at, Mr. ’Sernby ? As if you didn’t know very Avell 
what J’m at. There’s my bou.se ; — in ail them Chelsea dwtriets it’s the 
most convcnicntcst of any public as is open lor all manner of election 
purposes. That’s given up to it.” 

“And wrliat next? ” said Srruby. 

“ The next is, I myself. There isn’t one of the lot of ’cut can work 
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tlioni Cliolsca fellows down along the river unless it is mo. Mr 
Scnihy tnows tluil. VViiy IVo been a fjclting of them up with a view 
to this very job ever siiino; — w'ny ever since they W'aa a talking of the 
Chelsea districts. When Lord jlobcrt was a coming in for tiie county 
on the religious dodge, ho couldn’t have worked them fellows anyhow, 
only for mo. IVlr. Scruby knows tliat.** 

“Let’s take it all for granted, Mr. Grimes,” said Vavasor. “What 
comes next r* ” 

‘‘Well; - them Bunratty people; it is tlicy .'is has come next. They 
know which side their hivad is like to be buttered ; they do. Tkcy’ro 
a bidding for the ‘Jlandsoino Man’ jilready ; they are.” 

“And you’d let your house to the Tory pari y, Clrimes!” said Mr. 
Scruhy, in n tone, in Avliioh nisgust and .'ingiM* were blended. 

“ Who said anything of my icitiug my house to I he Tory party, Mr. 
Scnihy ? I’m as round as your hat, Mr. tSeruhy, and as square as your 
elbow ; 1 am. Jbit suppose as all the liberal genis as employs )'OU, Mr. 
Scriiby, was to turn again you and not pay you your little bills, wouldn’t 
you have v>ur eves open for eustomers of another kind? Come now, 
Mr. Scruliy ? ” 

“ Yon won’t make much of that game, Grimes.” 

“Perhajia not; perhaps not. There's a risk in all these things; 
isn’t there, Mr. Ya\abor? 1 sliould like to sec you a parliament 
gent ; I should indeed. You’d be a credit to the ilistricts ; I really 
think you would.” 

“I’m much obliged by your good opinion, Mr. Grimes,” said 
George. 

“When I sees a gent coming forward I knows whether he’s fit 
for parliament, or whether he ain’t. 1 says you arc tit. But Lord 
love you, Mr. Vavasor; it’s a thing a gciitlenKiu always has to pay for.” 

“I’liat’s true enough ; a deal more t han it’s worth, gimerally.” 

“ A thing’s worth what it fetclies. I’m M'^orth what I’ll fetch ; that’s 
the long and the short Of it. i want to have my balance, that’s tho 
truth. It’s the odd money in a mnu’s bill as always carries tho 
profit. You ask Mr. iScrnby else; — only with a lawyer it’s all profit 1 
believe.” 

“'riuit's what you know about it,” said Scniby. 

“I! you cut oil' a man’s odd money,” continued the publican, ^*you 
break liis heart. He'd almost sooun- have that and leave the other 
standing. He’d call the hundreds capital, and if he lost them at last, 
why he’d put it. down as being in the wuiy of trade. But the odd 
money; — he looks at that, Mr. Vavasor, as in a inanucr the very 
sweat of his brow, the work of his own liaud ; that’s what goes to 
his family, and keeps the pot a boiling down stairs. Never stop a 
man’s odd money, Mr. Vavasor; that is, unless he comes Yt very strong 
indeed.” 

“ And what is it you want now P ” said Scruhy. 

“1 wants ninety-two luninds thirteen and fourpence, Mr. Scruby, 
and then we’ll go to work for the new fight with coutented hearts. If 
we’re to begin at all, it’s quite time; it is indeed, Mx. Vavasor.” 
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“And what you mean us to understand Ls, tliai you won’t bcsjui at 
all without }()ur niojic)-,” said the lawyer. 

“ 'J’hiit’s aljout it, ]!kfr. Soriiby.” 

“Take a tifty-ijouiid note. Grimes,” said the lawyer. 

“Fifiy-pomid notes arc not so ready,” said Gtiorge;. 

“Oh. lieTl be only too happy to have your acceptance; W'ou’t jou. 
Grimes 'f ” 

“Not for fifty pounds, Mr. Scruby. It's the odd money that i 
wants. T don’t mind the. thirteen and four, because that’s iiejlher hero 
nor there anioiip; friends, hut if I didn’t j»et all them iiinety-fNVo pounds 
1 sliould be a broken-hearted man ; 1 sliould indeed, Mr. V^avasor. 1 
couldn’t go about your work for neU xear so as to do you justice 
niiumg the cleetor.s. 1 eoiihhi’t indeed.” * 

“ You'd better give him a bill for ninety ])ounJi4 at three 
jiionths, Mr. Vavasor. I have no doubt he has got a stamp in his 
jioeket.” 

“ That I hare, Mr. Scruby ; tlieir ain’t no inisiake about that. A 
bill stamp i.s a tiling' that often turns up e()jiv(‘nient. with genl.*i as mean 
business like Mr. \ a^asor and y()U. Unt you must make it iiiiiely-two ; 
you must indeed, Mr. Vavasor. Ami do' make it two mouths if you 
can, Mr. Vavasor; tliey do eliarg(5 .so uncoiiseiouuhlo on nineiy days at 
them braiicli banks; tiiey do indeed.” 

George Vavasor and JMr. b'eruliy^ betw’oen tliem, yielded at lust, so 
far ns to allow the bill to be drawn for ninety -nvo poniids, but llicy 
W'cre stanch as to llie time. “ If it must be, it Jiuist,” said the publieaii, 
with a deep sigh, as he folded up tlic paper and put it into the pocket 
of a huge case which he carried. “ And now, gents, I’ll tell u)u what 
it is. We’ll make safe work of this liere next cleetiou. \Ve know' 
whttt’s to be our little game iu time, and if we don’t go in and win, my 
name ain’t Jacob Grimes, and I ain’t the landlord of tlie 'Jfandsomc 
Man.’ As you gents lias perhaps got something to say among your- 
selves, ITl make «o bold as to wish you gejod-movning.” bo, with that, 
Mr. Grimes lifted his hat from the floor, and bowed himself out of the 


room. 

“ You couldn’t have done it cheaper ; you couldn’t indeed,” said the 
lawyer, as soon as the sound of the closing front door had been 
heard. 

“Perhaps not; but w^hat a tbief the man is! I remember your 
telling me that the bill was about the most prcpostcrou-s you bad ever 
seen.” 

” So it was, and if wt hadn’t wanted him again of course m: shouldn’t 
have paid him, Hut wc’ll have it all oil his next account, Mr. 
Vavasor, — every shilling of it. It’s only lent; that’s all; — it’s only 
lent.” • 


^ “ But one doesn’t want to lend such a man money, if one could help 
it. 


” Tlmt’s true. If yon look at in that light, it’s quite true. ‘ But you 
see wc cauuot do without him. If he hadn’t got your bill, he’d have 
gone over to the other fellows before the week was over ; and the worst 
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of it would have been that ho knows our linnd. Looking at it alL round 
you’ve got him clicap, ]\jr. Vavasor; — ^you have, indeed." 

“ Looking at it all round is just wlmt I don’t like, Mr. Scruby. But 
if a nmn'will have a whistle, lie must pay for it." 

“ You can’t do it cheap for any of these metropolitan seats ; you can’t, 
indeed, Mr. Vavasor. That is, a new mou can’t. AVhcii you’ve been 
in four or live times, like old Luueombo, why then, of course, you may 
anap your lingers at such men as Grimes. Jlut the OuiLsea districts ain’t 
dear. J don’t call them by any means ilear. Now Maryleboiic is dear, 
and so is Southwark. It’s dear, and nasty; that’s what the borough is. 
Only that 1 never tell tales, 1 could tell you n tale, Mr. Vavasor, tliat’d 
make your liair stand on end ; I could iuileed.’* 

“ Ah 1 the game is hardly worth the euudle, 1 believe." 

** That depends on ^ hat way you choose to look at it. A scat in 
parliament is a great thing to a man who wants to make his way ; — a 
very, great thing; — specially when a man’s young, like you, Mr. 
Vavasor." 

“ Young I ” said George. ** Sometimes it seems to me as though I’ve 
been living for a hundred years. But I won’t trouble you with that, 
Mr. Scruby, and I bedieve 1 *nc(?dn’t keep you any longer." With that 
he got up mid bowed tlic attorney out of the room, with just a little 
more ceremony than he liad shown to the publican. 

Young ! ” said Vavasor to biinself, when he was left alone. "There’s 
my uncle, or the old squire, — they’re both younger men than I am. One 
cares for his dinner, and the other for his bullocks and his trees. But 
what is tlicre that I care for, unless it is not getting among the shcrifi* 
officers for debt? " Tlieii he took out a little memorandum book from his 
breast-pocket, and baviug made in it an entry us to the amount and date 
of that bill which he Jiad ju.st ueecpted on the publican’s bciialf, he 
conned over the particulars of its pages. “Very blue; very blue, in- 
deed,” he said to himself when he had completed the study. " But no- 
body shall say 1 hadn’t the courage to play the game out, and that old 
fellow must die some day, one 8up})oses. If I were not a fool, I should 
make it up with him before he went ; but 1 am a fool, and shall remain 
BO to the last." Soon after that he dressed himself slowly, reading a 
little every now and then as he did so. When his toilet was*^ completed, 
and his Sunday newspapers suffidently perused, he took up hih oua . 
umbrella and saunter^ out. 
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CIUPTEH XiV. 

ALICE VAVASUE BECUMhS TBOUItLEl). 

Kate Vavascui had scut 1o her brother only the first half of her 
ooubin^s letter, that half in which Alice had attempted to dcbcribc what 
had taken place between her and Mr. Grey. In doing this, Kate had 
been a wicked traitor, — a traitor to that feminine failh against which 
treason on the pait of one woman is al\\a>.s un|mrd<mablo in the eyes of 
other w'omou. Ihit her tuMsou would have ^)een of a deeper dm had 
bhe sent the latter portion, lor in that Alice had spoken of George 
Vavasor hinibell. But even of this treason, Kate would, 1 think, have 
been guilty, had the woids which Alie<‘ wrote been of a natuic to .servo 
her own purpose if read by her brother. But they had not been of this 
nature. They had spoken of George as a man with whom any closer 
connection than that which existed at present was impossible, und^ had 
been vvutten with the view of hcgging Kate to desist lioiu making futile 
attempts in that direction. “I feel mv.solt driven,^* Alice had said, to 
write all this, as otherwise, — if 1 were .simply to tell you that L have re- 
solved to part from Mr. Grey, — you would think that the oilier thing 
might follow. The otlu*r thing cannot follow. 1 should think my hell 
untrue in my friendship to you if 1 did not tell you about Mr. Grej ; 
and you will bo untrue in your friendship to me if you lake advantage 
of my confidence by aa) ing more about your brother.’* This part of 
Alices letter Kate had not sent to George Vavasor; — “Hut the other 
thing shall follow,** Kate had said, as .she read tin: viords for the second 
time, and then put the papers into her desk. “It shall follovv.’* 

To give Kate Vavasor her due, she W'as, at any rate, unselfish in Jicr 
intrigues. Bhe was obstinately ucisistcnt, and she w^as moreover an* 
ebrupuloas, but she w'as not scliisli. Many years ago site hud made up 
her mind that George and Ahcc should be man and wife, f(M.'ling that 
such a marriage would be good at imy rale for her brother. It bad been 
almost brought about, and bad then been hindered altogether through a 
fault on her brother’s pait. Hut she had forgiven him this sin os siie 
had forgiven many others, and she was now at work in his behalf again, 
detemimed that they two should be married, even though neither of 
them might be now anxious that it should be so. The intrigue itself 
was dear to her, and succe.ss in it was neee.ssury to her sclf-resticct. 

8he answered Alice’s letter with a pleasant, gossiping epistle, which 
shall be recorded, as it will tell us something of Mrs. Greenovv’s pro- 
oeedings at Yarmouth. Kale had promised to stay at Yarmouth for a 
month, ^jxi she had already been there six weeks, and was still under 
< her aunt’s wing 


^^PnABEst AxjGn» 

course I am dehghjted. 


“ Yarmouth, October, 186—. 

It is no good saying that I am 
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not. 1 know how difficult it is to deal with you, and thereforo 1 sot 
down to answer your letter with fear and trembling, lest I should say a 
word too iiiiich, aiiJ llicreby drive you back, or not say quite enough, 
and thereby fail to (Micourage you on. Of course 1 am glad. 1 have 
long tliouglit that Mr. Grtiy could not iiiiike you happy, and as I have 
thought so, how can 1 not be glad P It is no use saymg that he is good 
and noble, and, all that sort of thing. 1 have never denied it. But ho 
was not suited to you, and his fife wotild have made you wretched. 
Ergo, 1 n^oiee. And os you arc the dearest friend 1 have, of course 1 
rejoice mightily. 

“ 1 can understand nceuruicly the sort of way in which the interview 
went. Of course he had the best of it. 1 can sec him so plainly as he 
stood up iu iiurullle.d sclfqVbssession, iguoriug all that you said, suggest* 
ing that you were feverisli or perha])s uilious, waving Ids baud over you 
u little, as though tiiat Jiiiglit possibly do you some sinull good, and then 
inking his leave uith an assurance tliut it would be all right ns soon as 
the wind cliaugcd. 1 suppose it*s very noble in him, not taking you at 
your word, and giving you, us it were, another chance \ but there is a 
Kind of nobilil.y which is almost too great for this world. 1 think very 
well of you, my d(^ur, as women go, but T do not think well enough of you 
to believe tliat you are fit to be Mr. John Grey’s wife. 

Of course I’m very glad. You have known my mind from the first 
to the last, and, therefore, what would lie the good of iny mincing mat- 
ters ? woman ui.slics her dearest friend to marry a man to whom 
she lirrsclf is autinatheiie. You would have been as much lost to me 
hud you become Mrs. Grey of Nethercouts, Cambridgeshire, as though 
you had gone to lieaveii. 1 don’t say but what Ncthercoats may be a 
Kind of heaveu, but then one doesn’t wish one’s friend tlmt distant sort 
of biippinc.ss. A fiat Eden 1 can fmicy it, licmmed iu by broad dykes, 
«n which cream and eggs arc very plentiful, where nn Adam and Eve 
might drink the choicest tea out of the finest china, with toast buttered 
to perfection, from year’s cud to year’s end; into which no money 
troubles W'ould ever find their way, nor yet way iiauglity novels. But 
such an Eden is not templing to me, nor, as 1 think, to yon. I can 
fancy you stretching your poor neck over the dyke, longing to fly away 
that YOU might cease to be at rest, but. knowing that tlie matrimonial 
(Iriigoii was too strong for any such flight, if ever bird banged hiswin^S 
to pieces against gilded bars, you would have banged yours to pieoes m 
Unit cage. 

You say that you have failed to make him understand that the 
matter is settled. I need not say that of course it is settled, and that 
he iWast be made to understand it. You owe it to liim now to put him 
out of all doubt. He is, 1 suppose, accessible to the words of a mortal, 
god though he be. But Mo not fear about this, for, after all, you have 
as much lirninesd about you as most people ; — ^perhaps as mnoh as ha 
has at bottom, though you may not have so many occasions to shdir it*; 

** As to that other matter 1 can only say that you shall be obfige^ M 
hr 08 it is in my power to obey you. Eor what may come out 
by word of moutli when we are together I will not anstrer 0et 
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tainty. But my pea is under better eontrob and it shall not write tlie 
offendinff name. 

“And now I must tell you a little about myself ;--or rather, I am In- 
clined to spin A yarn, and tell you a {;rcut deal. 1 have got sucli a 
lover I But 1 did describe him before. Of course it‘s Mr. Che(*.s:icre. 
If 1 were to say that he hasn’t declared, 1 should hardly give you a fair 
idea of my success. And yet he has not declared himself, — and, which 
is worse, is very anxious to marry a rival. But it’s a strong point in my 
favour that my rival wants him to tal^c me, and that he will assuredly 
be driven to make me an oirer sooner or later, in obedience to Jicr 
orders. My aunt is my rival, and 1 do not feel the least doubt as to his 
having offered to her half a dozen times. But tlieu she has imoLhor 
lover, Captain Bclliield, and 1 sec that bhc pVefers him. He is a peuni- 
less scamp and looks as though he drunk. He paints his whiskers too, 
which I don’t like; and, being fortv, tries to look like twenty-live. 
Otherwise he is agreeable cnougn, and 1 rather approve of my aunt’s 
taste in preferring him. 

“ But my lover lias solid attractions, and allures me on by a descrip- 
tion of the fat cattle which he sends to market. He is a man of 
substance, and should 1 over become Mrs. Checsacrc, I have reason 
to think that I shall not bo left in want. We went up to his place 
on a visit the other day. Oileymeud Ls the name of rnv future home ; 
— not so pretty as Kethcrcoats, is it? And we ha(f such u time 
there! We reached iJie place at ten and left it at four, and lie 
mauled to give us three meals. I'm sure wo had before our eyes 
at dinerent times every bit of china, delf, glass, and plate in the 
establishment. He made us go into the cellar, and told us liow 
much wine he had got ilicre, and how. much beer. “It’s all paid 
fot, Mis. Grecnow, every bottle of it,” he said, turning round to 
my aunt, with a ])athetic earnestness, for wliioh 1 had hardly given 
him credit. “ Everything in this house is my own ; it’s all oaid for. 
1 don’t call anything a man’s own till it is paid for. Now that 
jacket that Belweld swells about with on the sands of Yarmouth, — 
that’s not bis own, — and it’s not like to be either.” And then he 
^nked his as though bidding my aunt to think of that before 
she encouraged such a lover as Beilficld. He took us into every 
bed-room, and disclosed to us all the glories of his upper oliambei's. 
It would have done 'you good to see him lifting the comiterpaucs, 
ftnd bidding my aunt feel the texture of the blainLcts! And then to 
see her turn round to me and say:-— “Kate, it’s simply the best 
ftinusbed house 1 ever went over in my life ! ” “ It does seem 
comfortable,” said 1. “ Ckimfortable I said he. “Yes, 1 don't 
Ibhfik anybody can say that Oileymeud isn’t comfortable.” 1 

#1 SO' think bf yon and Ncthercoats. Ine attractions are the same; 

in tbo one place you would have a god for your keeper, and 
to n bnite. Eor myself, if ever I’m to have a keeper 

^ I shsH prefer a man. But when we got - to the fermyam his 
<eto<j|m&ee EOSdbed the highest pitch. “Mrs. Grebnow,” said h^ 
at ood ho pointed to heaps of mamtse raised like the 
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streets of a little city. “Look at that!” “There’s a great deal,* 
said my aunt. “ I believe you,” said he. “ I’ve more muck upon 
this place here thau any farmer in Norfolk, gentle or simple ; d 
don’t care who the other is.” Only fancy, Alice; it may all be 
mine ; the blankets, the wine, the muck, and the lest of it. So my aunt 
assured me when we got home that evening. Wlieu I remarked that 
the wealth had been cxbibilcd to her and not to me, she did not affect 
to deny it, but treated that as a matter of no moment. “ He wants a 
wite, my dear,” she said,. “ and you may pick him up to-morrow by put- 
tmg out your hand.” When 1 remark(‘d lliat his mind seemed to be in- 
tent on low things, and specially named the muck, she only laughed at 
me. “ Money’s never dirty,” she said, “ nor yet what makes money.” 
She talks of taking lodgmijs in Norwich for the winter, saying that in 
her widowed stale she will ho as well there as anywhere else, and sho 
wants me to stay with her np to Christmas. Indeed she liist proposed 
the Norwich jilan on the giouiid Unit it might be useful to me, — with a 
view to Mr. Cheesaeie, ot course; but I faney that she is uu willing to 
tear herself away liom Captaui Hell field. At any rate to Norwich she 
will go, and I have promised not to leave her belore the second week ia 
November. W ith all her absurdities I like her. Her faults are terrible 
faults, but .she has not the fault of biding them by falsehood. She is 
never stupid, and sho is veiy good-natured. She would have allowed 
me to pquij) myself from head to foot at her expense, if I would have 
accepted her Iioerality, and absolutely offered to give me my trousseau if 
1 would marry Mr. Chcesaerc. 

“ I live in the hope that you will come down to the old place at 
Christmas. I w^oii’t offend you more than 1 can help. At any rate bo 
won’t be there. And if C don’t sec you there, where am 1 to see you P 
If 1 were you 1 would certainly not go to Cheltenham. You are never 
happy there. 

” Do you ever dream of the river at Basle ? I do ; — so often, 

“ Most affectionately yours, 

“ Kate Vavaso£.” 

At’cc had almost lost the sensation created by the former portion of 
Kate’s letter by the fuii of the latter, before she had quite made that 
sensation her own. The picture of the Cambridgeshire Eden would 
have displeased her had she dwelt upon it, and the tUlusion to oteaiii 
aud*toast would have had the very opposite effect to that which Kaiff 
had intended. Perhaps Kate had felt this, and had therefore merged it 
all in her stories about Mr. Cheesaci-e. “ I will go to Cheltentiam,^’ she 
Bcdf to herself “ He bos recommended it. 1 shall never be hia wifet 
— but, till we liave parted altogether, 1 will show him that 1 think well 
of his advice.” That same afternoon sho told her father <ihat she would 
go to Lady Macleod’s at Cheltenham before the end of the month. Slie<^ 
was, in truth, prompted to this by a resolution, of which she was heracdf 
hardly conaoious, that she would not at this period of her life he in any 
way guided by her oousin. Having mode up her mind about Mr. drew, 
it was right that she should let her oousin Inow her p\irpoae ; « 
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votild never be driven to confess to herself that Kate had inflaeuced her 
in the inaltur. She would go to Chcltcuhnin. Lady Maclcod would no 
dotibt vex her by hourly solicitations that tho match might bo ro- 
uevvetl ; but, if she knew hci*self, she had strength to withstand Lady 
Muelcod. 

She received one letter fioni Mr. Ciiey before the time eame for her 
departure, and she nu'sWcM’ed it, lelliug him of her intention; — telling 
him also that sJie now Iclt herself bound to ex})lam to her father her 
present position. “ J tell vou tins,** she said, “ m oouscqucnce of wdiat 
}ou said to me on the nmller. My father will know it to-morrow, and 
on the follow ing nionung 1 shall stait for Clicllcnhum. 1 have heard 
from Lady Alaele<»d and she expeets me ** 

On the following nun mug she (ltd i('ll her father, standing by him 
as lie saf at lii^s bitaklasl “ \Miat I ” said he, putting down his 
te^ eup and looking up into her face; ‘^AViiat! not marry John 
Givy ! ” 

“ No, jiapa ; I know liow strange you must think it.** 

‘*And \ou say that theie has been no quarrel?** 

“No; — there has Iilcu no qiuiricl. iiy d(‘giees I have learned to 
fcol tliat ] bliould not make him happy as his w'lfe.** 

“lt*a d — d nonsense,*’ -said Mr. vavasor. Now such an expression 
as this fiom him, addicsscd to his daughter, showed that he was very 


deeply moved. 

“Oh, papa! don’t talk to me in that way.** 

“Hut It js. 1 never heard such trash in uly life. If he comes 
to me J shall 1 (j 11 him so. Not make him liappy! Why can't you 
moke him happy?** 

“ VVe are not suited to each other.” 

“But what’s the matter with him ? He's a gentleman.” 

“Yes; he’s a gentleman.” 

“And a man of honour, and with good means, and with all that 
knowledge and reading which you profess to like. Look here, 
Alice; 1 am not going to lutcifeir, nor shall X attempt to make 
you marry any one. You arc your own mistress as fur as that is 
Oottoeraed. - But 1 do hope, for your sake and for mine, — 1 do hope 
tW there is nothing again between you and your cousin.” 

“ There is nothing, papa.” 

‘ “ 1 did'not like your going abroad with him, though 1 didn’t choose 
to interrapt your plan by saying so. But if there were anything of that 
kind going on, 1 should be bound to tell yon that your cousin’s position 
at p^eaent is not a good one. Men do not speak well of him.” 

** Thwe » nothing between us, papa ; but if there were, men speak- 
,iii^ ill of bin^ would not deter me.^’ 

And man spOaking well of Mr. Grey will not do the otlier thing. I 
kUOtr Yety wrff that women can be obstinate.” 

**litnYOii’t'eomo to this resolution without thinking muph about it, 

pdpfu'* 

^ I sunpose not. Well I ean’t say anything more. Yon are your 
' own mistresi^ and your foittme is in your own keeping. I can’t make 
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you marry John Grey. I think you very foolish, and if he comes to me 
I shall tell him so. You are going down to Cheltenham, are you F 

“ Yes, papa ; 1 Lave promised Lady MaeJeod.” 

Very well. I’d sooner it should be you than me ; that's all I ean say.** 
Then he took up his newspaper, thereby showing that he had nothing 
further to say on the matter, and Alice left him alone. 

The whole thing wus so vexatious that even Mr. Vavasor was dis- 
turbed by it. As it was not term time he had no signing to do in 
Chancery Lane, and could not, therefore, bury his unhappiness in his 
daily labour, — or rather in liis labour that was by no means daily. So 
he sat at home till four o’clock, expressing to liimsclf in various phrases 
Lis wonder that “ any man alive should ever rear a daughter.’* And 
when he got to his club 'the waiters fouud him quite unmauageablo 
about Ids dinner, which he ate alone, rejecting all propositions of com- 
panionship. But later in the evening he regained his comjiosure over a 
glass of whiskey-toddy and a cigar. “ She’s got her own money,** he 
said to himseir, “ and what docs it matter F 1 don’t suppose she’ll marry 
her cousin. 1 don’t Hunk she’s fool enough for tliat. And after all 
she’ll probably make it up again with John Grey.” And in this way ho 
determined that he flight let tliis ntinoynucc run off lum, and that he 
need not as a father take the trouble of uuy intcrrcrcncc. 

But while he was at his club there came a visitor to Queen Anne 
Street, and that visitor was the dmigcrous cousin of whom, according to 
Lis uncle’s testimony, men at present did not speak well. Alice liad 
not seen him since tliey had parted on the day of their arrival in Lon- 
don, — nor, indeed, had heard of his whereabouts. In the oonstemation 
of her nmid at this step which she was taking, — a step which she had 
taught herself to regard as essentially her duty before it was taken, but 
wliich seemed to herself to be false and treacherous the moment she had 
taken it, — she had become aware that she had been wrong to travel 
with her cousin. She felt sure, — she thought that she was sure,*— that 
!icr doing so liad in nowise aflcctcd her dealings with Mr. Grey. She 
was vciy ccrtaiu,*^shc thought that she was pertain,-— that she would 
have rejeoied liim just the same hod she never gone to Switzerland. But 
every one would say of her Unit her jouruev to Switzerland with suoh 
companions had produced that result. It had been unlucky and she 
was sorry for it, and she now wished to avoid all oommunicatioA 
with her cousin till this affair should bo altogether over. She Was 
especially unwilling to see him ; but she had not felt it iieoe$saiy to 
give any special injunctions as to his admittance; and now, before 
she had time to think of it,— on the eve of her departure for €hel> 
tp^flra, — ^lie was in the room with her, just as the dusk of tim 
jOctober evening was coming on. She was sitting away from the 
fire, almost behind the window-curtains, thinking of John Grey, and 
very unhappy in her thoughts, when Gteorge Vavasor was aoaouno^ 
Jt will of course be understood tliat Vavasor had at this tImO rmived* 
his sister’s letter. He had received h;, and had had time to pomd^ 
the matter since the Sunday morning on which we saw him in hki htrn, 
rooms 'in Cecil Street* '’ She can turn it all into ci^tal V * 
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•lie pleases,’* ho had said to hiinsolf when thinking of her income. But 
he nad also reminded himself that her grandfather would probably 
enable him to settle an income out of tlie property upon Alice, in the 
event of their being married. And then ho had also felt that he could 
have no greater triumph than “walking atop of John Grey, “ as ho 
called it. Eis return for the Chelsea districts would hardly be sweeter 
to him than that. 

“ You must have thought I had vanished out of the world/’ said 
George, coming up to her with his extended hand. 

Alice w-as confused, and hardly kuew how to address him. Some- 
body told me that you were shooting/* she said after a pause. 

“ So I was, but my shooting is not like tbe shooting of your great 
Nimrods, — men who arc huntem upon tlia earth. Two days among the 
grouse and two more among the partridges arc about the extent of 
it. Capel Court is the preserve in which 1 am usually to bo found.** 

Alice knew uotliing of Cajiel Court, and said, “ Oh, iudccd.'* 

“ Have you heard from K.ate ? ** George asked. 

“ Yes, once or twice ; she is still at Yarmouth with Aunt Grccnow.” 

“And is going to Norwich, as she says. Kate seems to have made 
a league wim Aunt Oreeuuw. 1, who don’t pretend to be very dis- 
interested in money matters, think that slie is quite right. No doubt 
Aunf Grceuow may marry again^ but friends witli foi-ty thousaud pounds 
arc always agreeamo.” 

“ I don’t believe that Kate thinks much of tliat/* said Alice. 

** Not so much as she oucht, 1 dare say. Poor Kate is not a rich 
woman, or I fear likely to oecome one. She doesn’t seem to dream of 
getting married, and her own fortune is less than a hundred a year.” 

” Girls who never dream of getting married are just those who make 
the best marriages at last,” said Alice. 

” Perhaps so, but 1 wish 1 was easier about Kate. She is the best 
sister a man ever liad.” 


“ Indeed she is.” 

** And I have done nothing for her as yet. I did think wliile 1 was 
in that wine busmess, that 1 could have done anything 1 pleased fdr her. 
But my grandfather’s obstinacy put me out of that ; and now I’m be- 
ginniiig the world again,— that is, comparatively. I wonder whctlicr 
you think I’m wrong in trying to get into parliament P ” 

'^No; quite right. 1 admire you for it. It is just what I would 
do in your place. You ore uumanied and have a right to run 
Bid risk.”. 


^”1 am so glad to hear ^ou speak like that,” said he. He had now 
inanai^ to take up that iriendly, confidential, almost aifectionuto tone 
^ taSing wliich he had so often used when abroad with her, and which 
fie. had fiuled to assume when first entering the room. 

; ”1 have always thought so.” 

We never said it.” 

; : J thought I had.*' 

that. 1 know that peoble abase me my own 
iBjr griumidher, and probably your fstneit^^si^mg that 1 am 
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reckless and the rest of it. 1 do risk evcrvthii^ for nij object ; but 1 
do not know that anyone can blame iiic^ unless it be Kate. To whom 
else do I owe my \ lung <! 

“ JlLfitc docs not blame 3011.’* ^ 

JNo ; she sMiipal liisi a willi me ; she, and she only, unless it be \ou.’* 
Then lie paused lor au answer, but she made him none. ** bhe is bia\c 
enough togjve me her heait^ sympathy. JJiit j>eihaps for that veiy 
leason I ounht to be the Jiioie chaiy in endaiigeung the only sup[)ojt 
that she is like lo have. What is nmety pounds a ;year lor the mamte- 
nance of a single lad} r* *’ 

•‘1 hope Kale will always live with me,” said Alice ; that is, as soon 
ns .sin* has lost her home at \avasor Hall.” 

He liad been \(it cull} an 1 had laid a tiap for lier. Tie had Liid 
a tiap lor hei, and she Inid ialleii into it. bhe had d( (eimined not 
to be mduoed to talk ol hcisclt; but lu had bumght tue thing lound so 
cunningly that Die woids weie out oi her mouth bdoie she remembered 
whither they cfmld lead her. bhe did icmembcr this as she was speak- 
ing tiiem, but then it was too late. 

"Wlmt!— at Isethrituats? ” said he. “Neither she nor \ doubt 
your love, but few men would like sueh ,ui lutiuder as tbat into their 
household, and of all men Mr. Cl u\, whose ualiue is 1 tin mg, would 
like it the least.” * 

“1 was not thmkiug of Ncthci coats, said Alice. 

'*AIi, no; lliat is it, you see Ivale s.ivs so olten to me that when 
you aic man led she will be alone m the woild.” 

“1 doiiT think siie will ever liud that 1 shall separate myself 
from her.” 

“No; not by any w’ill of your own. Poor Kate! You cannot be 
fiurpused that she should think of your marriugc with dicad. How 
much ol her Lie has been made up ol her comjiauionship with ;^ou ; — and 
all the best ot it Luo ! lou ought not lo be angry with her for regard- 
»*ig your withdiaw'ul into Cambiidgeshire with dismay.” 

Alice could not act the he which now seemed lo be incumbent on her. 
She could not h‘t him lalk of Ncthercouts as though il were lo be her 
future home, biic made the sttuggle, and she louiul that she could not 
do it. She was unable lo find the words which would tell no he to the 
ear, and which should yet deceive him. “ Ivalu may still live with me,'’' 
ehc said slowly. “Everything is over bttwecu me and Mr. Grey,” 

“ Alice ! — lb that true P ” 

“Yes, George; it is true. If you will allow me to say so, I would 
xatber not talk about it ; — not just at present.” 
f “ And does K,ate know it ? ” 
jj jes, Kate knows it.” 

“And my uncle?” 

“ Yes, iiapo. knows it also.” 

“Alice, how can 1 lielft speaking of it P How can I not tell you iluA 
1 am rejoiced that you are saved Irom a thraldom which I have loii|f ieil 
sure would break your heart P ” 

“Proy do not talk of it farther,” 
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Well ; if I am foi bidden 1 shall of course obe>^ I^ul T own it is hard 
to me. IloH can I not coiipfrul ulatc >ou ? ” To this she miswcred no- 
thing, but beat \\illi her tout upon the lloor as though'sho \Aeio impatient 
of his woids. “ Yes, Alice, 1 understand. Yon me augiy with me,” ho 
conlinui d “And yet ym have no right to be buipiis'‘d that when you 
tdl me tins 1 should Lliiiik of all lint passed between us m bwiiztiland. 
biirely the cousin who was wiih you then has a iiglit to say what lie 
tliiiihs ot tins cliiuige in your life ; at any rate he may do so, it, os in this 
case, he appioves altogether (d what you uic doing.” 

“1 am glad oi yuui apjuoval, Geoigt ; but piay let that be an end 
to it * 

Airer that the two sit at for a minute or two. bhe was waiting 
for him to go, but she eould not bid him lea\e the liouse. She was 
angiy with liciself, m liiat slu had allowed heisell to tdl him of her 
alteied plans, and she wjs angry with him because he would nut under- 
sland that slu* ought to be spaicd all eoiiveisatiou on the sulijeet. Sv) 
she sat looking through the window^ at the lovv ol gaslights as I hey weie 
being lit, and he remaiiU'd in lus chair with liis elbow on the table and 
ills head itsling on his iiaiid. 

“i)o yon lemembei asking me whether 1 ever shiveicd,” he said at 
lust ; — “ w hctliei 1 ever thought of tluiigs that made me shiver P Don’t 
you rcmieinbcr ; on the budge at Daslo P ” 

“ Yes j 1 remember.” 

Well, Alice ono^cause of my shivci ing is over. I won’t say more 
than that now. bhall you it main long in Glicltcnliam P ” 

“ J ust a month.” 

“ And then you come back here ? ” 

“1 suppose so. Papa and I will probably go down to Vavasor Hall 
befoic Ciinstmas. Ilow much belore 1 cannot say.” 

“i siiall see you at any latc alter your return liom Clieltcnbam ? Of 
course Katcw'ill knows and she will tell me.” 

"Ytis; Kate will know. 1 suppose she will stay heic when she 
comes up iiom Isiorlolk. (Jood-bye.” 

“ Good-bye, Alice. I shall ha\e AVer fits of that iiiwMrd sluvcrirg 
that you spoke of, — many less, on account ot what i ba\e now tieaul. 
God bless von, Alice ; good-bye.” 

“Good-bye, Gcoige.” 

As he wont he took lier hand and pressed it closely between liis ow ii. 
In those days when they were lovers, — engaged lovers, a close, long con- 
tiuued pressure of her hand hud been Ins most eloquent speech ot love. 
XU bud not been given to many kisses, — not even to many words of love. 
Belt he would take her hand and hold it, even as he looked away fiom 
her,^and she remembeiod well the touch of hw palm. It was ever cool, 
--^Qool, and ^ith a surface smooth as a woraauS, — a small hand that had 
A fiem ifUip, There fiad been days when .she had loved to feel that her 
own was witlnA it, when she trusted ui it, and intcuded that it sliould 
bo her ataff through Idc. Now she distrusted it ; and us the thoughts 
of the old days eamo upon her, and the remembrance of that toucii was 
tecahotl^ she drew her hand away rapidly. ' Not for that had she driven 
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from her as honest a man as had ever Tvished to mate with a woman, 
lie, Qeorge Vavasor, liad never so held her hand since the day when 
they had parted, and now on this first occasion of her freedom she felt it 
again. What did he think of her F JDid he suppose that she could 
transfer her love in that way, as a flower may be taken from one button- 
hole and placed in anotiicr? lie read it all, and knew that ho was 
hurrying on too quickly. 1 can understand well,** he said in a whisper, 
*^what your present feelings are ; but 1 do not think you will be really 
angry with me because 1 nave been unable to repress my joy at what I 
oauuot but regard us your release from a great misfortune.” Then he 
went. 

** My release 1 ** she said, seating herself on the chair from which he 
had risen. ” My release fiom a misfortune 1 No; — but my fall from 
Heaven ! Oh, what a man he is ! That he should have loved me, and 
that I sliould have driven him away from me 1** Her thoughts travelled 
off to the sweetness of that home at Nclhcrcoats, to the excellence of 
that master who might have been hers ; and then in an agony of despair 
she told herself that she had been an idiot and a fool, as well as a 
traitor. What had she wanted in Lfc tiiat she should have thus 
quarrelled with as happy a lot as ever had been offen'd to a woman ? 
Bad she not been mad, urheu she sent from her side tlie only man tlmt 
she loved, — the only man that she had ever truly respected P For hours 
she sat there, all alone, putting out the candles which the servants had 
lighted for her, and leaving uiiiasted the tea that was brought to her. 

Poor Alice ! I hope that she may be forgiven. It was her special 
fault, that when at Ilome she longed for Tibur, and when at Tibur she 
regretted Home. Not that her cousin Gqorge is to be taken as repre- 
senting the joys of tlie great capital, though Mr. Grey may be presumed 
to form no inconsiderable part of the promised dehchts of the country. 
Now that she had sacrificed her Tibur, because it had .seemed to iicr 
that the sunny quiet of its pastures lacked the excitement necessary fox 
the happiness ol Lfc, she was again prepared to quarrel with the hcart- 
lessness of iiomc, and already was ogam sighing fur tlie tranquillity of 
the country. 

Sitting there, full of these regrets, she declared to herself that she 
would wait for her father’s return, and then, throwing herself upon hia 
love and upon his morcy, would beg him to go to Mr. Grey and ask for 
pardon for her. “ 1 should be very humble to him,” she said: *‘but he 
IS so good, that I may dare to be humble before him.” So she waited 
for her father. She waited till twelve, till one, till two but still he 
did not oome. Later than that she did not dare to wait f6r liiia. She 
,tba{bd to trust him on such business returning so late as that,-*^ter so 
many cigars; after, perhaps, some supeiffuous beakers of elub nectar. 
His temper at such a moment would not be fit for such Wbvk as hm. 
But if he waa late in earning home, who had sent him away from Ids home 
in uulinppiiioss F Between two and throe she went to and on the 
following nioruiug she left .Queen Anne Street for the Great Western 
staliau bmro her father was up. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

PABAMOUNT CBESCENT. 

Lady Maoleod lived at No. 3, Paramount Crescent, in CheUenliam 
where she occupied a very handsome first-floor drawing-room, with 
bed-room buhiucl it, looking over a stablc-jnrd, and a small room which 
would hare been the dressing-room had the late Sir Archibald been alive, 
but which was at present called the dining-room: and in it Lady 
Alaclcod did dine whenever her larger rdom was to be used for any 
purposes of evening company. The vicinity of the stable-yard was not 
regarded by the tenant as among the attractions of the liousc ; but it 
bad the ctfect of lowering the rent, and Lady Maclcod was a woman 
who regarded such matters, ^ler income, though small, would have 
sniheed to enable her to live removed from such discomforts; but she 
was one of those women who regard it as a duty to leave somothiug 
behind them, even though it be left to tliose who do not at all 
want it; and Lady Macleod was a woman who wilfully neglected 
no duty. So she pinched herself, and inhaled the elUuvia of the 
stables, and squabbled with the cabmen, in order that she mi^Ui 
bequeath a thousand pounds or two to some Lady Midlothian, 
who cared, perhaps, little for her, and would hardly thuiik her memory 
for the money. • 

. Had Alice consciiicd to live with her, she would have merged that 
duty of leaving money behind her in that other duty of finding a home 
' for her adooted niece. But Alice hud gone away, and therefore the 
money was due to Ladv Midlothian, rather than to her. The saving, 
however, was postponed whenever Alice would coiiscut to visit Chelten- 
ham ; and a bed-room was secured for her which did not look out over 
the stables. Accommodation was also found for her maid mucli better 
than that provided for Lady Macleod’s Own maid. She was a hospitable, 
good old woman, painfully struggling to do the best she could in the 
world. It was a pity that she was suoh a bore, a pity that she was so 
bard to cabmen and others, a pity that she suspected all tradesmen, 
servants, and people ^ucrally of a rank of life inferior to her own, a pity 
that she was disposed to condemn for ever and ever so many of her own 
xank because they played oards on week days, and did not go to ciiurcli 
on ^iidays**and a pity, as 1 think, above all, that while she was so 
snspickms of the poor she was so lenient to the vices of earls, earl’s 
Bor», and such like. 

, A&6e, havinfr fully considered the matter, bad thought it most prudent 
to Lady Macleod by letter ^vrhat she bod done in regard to Mr. 
Grey. Sfbek imd beenmai^J objections to the vnriting of such a letter, 
but there to be stronger objeeiion. to that telling i^face to 

face, which would have bceii forced upon hpr had site not wntteii. 'J’hero 
would in Ottoh eaM havo^ariseu on Lady Maoleod's coutUonance a stem- 
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ucss of rebuke which Alice did not choose to CLCOunlcr. li'ho same 
frternuess of rebuke would come upon the counlonaiice ou receipt of the 
written information ; but it would coinc in its most ng^p^ravated form 
on the immediate receipt of the letter, and sonic of its bitterness would 
have passed away before Alice*s arrival. I think that Alice was right. 
It is Dctter for l)otli pai'tics that any great oifcnco should be coufessed 
by letter. 

But Alice trembled as the cnb diw up at No. 3, Paramount Crescent. 
Sire met her aunt, as was usual, just inside the drawing-room door, and 
she saw at once that if any bitterness liad jiassed away from that face, 
the original bitterness mu.sfc indeed have been bitter. She had so timed 
her letter that Lady Maclcod should have no 0 [>}K)i tunity of answering it. 
The answer was written there in tlie mingled auger aiicl sorrow of those 
austere features. 

‘"Alice ! she said, as she look her niece in her arms and kissed her; 

, “ oh, Alice, what is this P ’* 

" Yes, aunt ; it is very bad, I know,” and poor Alice tried to make a 
jest of it. “Young ladies arc very wicked when they don't know their , 
own minds. But if they haven’t known them and have been wicked, 
what can they do but repent ? ” 

“ Ilqjent ! *’ said Lady Maclcod. “ Yes ; I hope you will repent. 
Poor Air. Grey ; — what must he think of it P ” 

“I can only hope, aunt, that he won't think of it at all for very 
long.” 

“ That's nonsense, my dear. Of course he'll think of it, and of course 
you'll marry him.*' * 

“Shall I, aunt P ” 

“ Of course you will. Why, Alice, hasn’t it been all settled among 
Ibe families ? Lady Alidlothian knew all the particulars Just as well as 
I did. And is not your word pledged to him ? I really don't under- 
stand what you mean. 1 don't sec how it is possible you should .go 
back. Gentlemen when they do that kind of thing are put out of 
Booiety ; — but I really think it is w'orse in a ivoman.” 

“ llien they may If they nleace put me out of society only that 1 
don't know that I’m particularly in it.” 

“And the wickedness of tlic thing, Alice ! I am obliged to say so.” 

“ When you talk to me about society, aunt, and about Lady Mid- 
lotbian, I give up to you, w'illingly: — the more willingly, perhaps, 
because I don't care much for one or the other.” Here Lady MaoleOd 
tried to say a word; but she fiuled, and Alice went oji, bolmy lo<^ing 
tip into her aunt's face, which became a shade more bitter tW ever. 
,/^Bat when you tell me about wickedness and my conscience, thou 1 . 
must be my owu judge. It is my conscience, ana the fear of commit- 
ting wickedness, that has made me do this.” • 

: “You should submit to he guided by your elders, Alice.” 

. “No; my elders in such a matter as this cannot teach me. It. 
cannot right tliut 1 should go to a man's house and be hb wife^ it JL-‘ 
do not iMiiak that 1 can make him happy.” 

“Then why did you accept him ? ” 
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'*B&oaxisc I was mistaken. 1 am not goin^ to defend lliat. If you 
choose to scold me for that, you may do so, aunt, and 1 will not answer 
you.^ Blit as to marrying liim or not marrying him now, — as to that, 1 
inust judge for myself.” 

“ It was a pity you did not know your own mind earlier,” 

* It was a pity, — a great pity. I have done myself an injury tliat is 

a uite irretrievable ;--l know that, and am prepared to bear it. 1 have 
one him, too, an injustice which 1 regret with my wlmle heart. 1 can 
only peuse myself by saying that 1 might have done him a worse 
injustice.” 

All this was said at the very moment of her arrival, and the greeting 
did uot seem to jiroinise much for the happiiu‘ss of the next mouth ; but 
perhaps it* was better for them both timt the attack and the defence 
siiould thus be made suddenly, at their first meciiug. it is better to 
pull the string at once when you are in the sliower-batli, and not to 
stand shivering, thinking of the inevitable shock which you can only 
postpone for a few minutes. Lady Maeleod in this case had pulled the 
string, and tlius i'ea{)od the advantage of lier alacrity. 

“ Well, niy dear,” said her ladyship, “ I suppose you will like to go 
up stairs and take off your bonnet. Mary shall bring you some tea 
when you come down.” So Alice escaped, and when she returned to 
the comfort of her cup of tea in the drawing-room, the fury of the storm 
had passed away. She sat talking of other things till dinner; and 
though Lady Maeleod did during the evening make one allusion to 
**poor Mr. Grey,” the subject was allowed to drop, Alice was very 
tender as to her aunt’s ailment.s,- vais more than ordinarily attentive to 
the long list of Clieltcnhain inkpiitics which was displayed to licr, mid 
refrained from combating uiiy of tier mini’s religious views. After a 
while they- got upon the subject of Aunt Greenow, for whose name Lady 
' Maeleod had a special aversion,— as indeed she had for all the Vavasor 
side of Alice’s family ; and then Alice offered to read, and did read to 
her aunt many pages out of one of those terrible books of wrat,h, which 
from time to time come forth apd tell us that there is no hope for us. 
Lady Maeleod liked to be so told ; andjas she now, poor woman, could 
not read at nights herself, she enjoyed her evening. 

Lady Maeleod no doubt did enjoy her niece’s sojourn at Cheltenham, 
.. but I do not think it could have been pleasant to Alice. On the second 
day nothing was said about Mr. Grey, and Alice hoped that by her 
^Coutiunal readings iii the book of wrath her aunt’s heart might be 
• goftfiittd towards her. But it seemed that Lady Maeleod measured the 
, periods of respite, for on the third day mid on the fifth she returned to 
the attack. “ Did John Grey still wish tliat the match should go on r ” 
, Jiho ^aeked, categorically. It was iu vain that Alice tried to put aside 
|ha (p&estion, 41^ begged that the matter might not be diBcussed. 
Jtiady ; insisted on her right to carry on the examination, and 

' Aliefe was driyen. to acknowledge that she believed ho did wish it. She 
har^ $dj otherwise, seeing lhal she had at that moment a letter 
&om him m her pboket, in wliich lie still spoke of his cngaireiBeut as 
/ ..beihgabsoktely on him, and expressed a hope that this change 
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from London to Cheltenham would bring her round and set overjthing 
to rights. He certainly did, in a fashion, wave his hand over her, as 
Kate liad said of him. This letter Alice had resolved that she would not 
answer. He would probably write again, and she would beu him to 
desist. Inst ead ot* Cheltenham bringing her round, Cheltenham had made 
her firmer than ever in her resolution. I am melined to think that the 
best mode of bringing her round at this moment would have been a 
course of visits from her cousin George, and a senes of letters from her 
cousin Kate. Lady Maclcod’s injunctions would certainly not bring her 
round. 

After ten days, ten terrible days, devoted to discussions on matri- 
mony in the morning, aud to the book of wrath in tho evening, — re- 
lieved by two tea-parties, in which the sins of Clieltciiliam were dis- 
cussed at lengtli, — Lady Muoleod herself got a letter from Mr. Grey. 
Mr. Grey’s kindest compliments to Lady Macicod. lie believed that 
Lady Maeleod was aware of the circumstances of Ins engagement with 
Miss Vavasor. Might he call on Miss Vavasor at Lady Maclcod’s 
Louse in Chcltcnhain I’ and might he also ho])e to liave the pleasure of 
making Lady Mach'od’s acquaintance F Aiicc had been in tlm room 
wlieu her aunt received tliis letter, but her aunt had said nothing, aud 
Alice had not known from whom the hotter had come. When her 
aunt crept aw'ay with it oflcr breakfast she had saspecicd nothing, and 
had never imagined that Lady Maeleod, in the privacy of her own 
room looking out upon tho stnl)lc.s, had addressed a letter to Nother- 
couls. But bucii a letter had been addressed to Notherouats, and Mr. 
Giey had been informed that he would be received in Paramount 
Ciesccnt with great pleasure. 

Mr. Grey had even indicated the day on which ho would come, and 
on the moruiug of that day Lady Maeleod had presided over tho two 
teacups in a state of nervous excitement which was quite visible to 
Alice. More than once Alice asked little questions, not supposing 
that she was specially concerned m the matter which had caused her 
aunt’s fidgety restlessness, but observing it so plainly that it was almost 
impossible not to allude to it. There’s nothing tho matter, my dear, 
at all,” at last Lady Maeleod said ; but as she said so she was making 
up her mind that the moment had not come in wdiich she must apprise 
juice of Mr. Grey’s intended visit. As Alice had questioned her at 
the breakfast table she would say nothing about it then, but waited till 
tho teacups were withdrawn, aud till tho maid liad given her last offi- 
cious poke to the fire. Then she began. She had Mr. Grey’s le^r in 
her pocket, and as she prepared herself to speak, she pulled it ofit and 
hold it on tho little tabic before her. 

''‘Alice,” she said, “ I expect a visitor hero to-day.” 

Alice knew instantly who was the expected visijior* Probably 
any girl under auch circmstanccs would nave known equally weU. 
“ A visitor, aunt 1 ” she said, and managed to hide her knowledge 
admirably. 

** Yea, Alice, a visitor. 1 should have told you before, only I thoiialii 
•<— 1 thought 1 bad bettor noL It is Mr. — Mr. Grey.” ” 
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** Indeed, aunt ! Ib ho eoming to see you P ” \ 

“Well; — he is desirous no doubt of seeing you more especially; but 
ne has expressed a wish to make my acquaintance, which 1 cannot, ' 
under the ciicumstancos, think is unnatural. Of course, Alice, he must 
want to talk over tliis affair with your friends.** 

“ I wish I could have spared them,** said Alice, — “I wish I coulci** 

** 1 have brought his letter here, and you can see it if you please. 
It is very nicely written, and as far as 1 am concerned I should nut 
think of refusing to see him. And now comes the question. What 
are wc to do with him ? Am I to ask him to duiun P 1 take it for 

f ranted that he will not expect me to offer him a bed, as he knows that 
live in lodgmgs.*’ 

" Oh no, aunt j he certainly will not expect rhat.** 

“JJut ought 1 to ask him to dinner P I should be most happy to 
entertain him, though you know how very scanty my means of ilf)ing 
80 arc ; — but 1 really do not know how it might be, — between you and 
him, I mean.** . 

“ Wo should not fight, aunt.'* 

“No, I suppose not; — but if you cannot bo affectionate in your 
manner to him ’* 

“ I will not answer for my manners, mint ; but you may be sure of 
this, — that I should be affectionate la my hcait. 1 shall always regard 
him as a dearly loved friend ; though for many years, no doubt, I shall 
be unable to express niy friendship.** 

“That may be all ^cry W'cll, Alice, but it >vill not bo what he 
will want. 1 think upon the wdiole that 1 had better not ask him to 
dinner.** 

“ Perhaps not, aunt.** 

“ It is a period of the day in which any special constraint among 

A is more disagreeable than at any other time, and then at dniiier 
Tants must see it. I think there might be some awkwardness if 
be were to dine here.** 

“ I really think there would,’* said Alice, anxious to have the sub- 
ject dropped. • 

“1 hope he won’t think that 1 am inhospitable. I should bo so 
happy to do the best I could for bini, for I regard him, Alice, quite a«i 
though he were to be your husband. And when nobody at all con- 
nected with me has come to Cheltenham 1 alw'a,>s have nsked them to 
dine, and then 1 have Gubbins*s man to come and wait at table, — as 
yon know.” 

"Of all men in the world Mr. Grey is the last to think about it.** 
"Thnt should only make me the more careful. But I think it 
Hrhnld mhaps be more comfortable if he were to come in the 

■ • 


ift<^ comfortable, aunt,” 

ho will be here iu the aftcnioon, before dinner, and 
bad bet^r ^eii at homo for him. 1 dare sav he’ll want to s( o 
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first — £^nd tllen Martha,’' — Mai Ilia was Alice’s maid — ‘'can fetch you 
doM n.” 

Tills di'jcussioii ns to the propiicty or impropiicty of giiiii^j her lover 
a dmucr had not been plra^ai't to Alice, but nc\ criholcss, when it was 
o\cr hlic kit jiialclul to Ijady Mnclcod. There was an attempt hi the 
anaiif»cm( lit to make Mr. Gicy'h \isft as little painful as possible; and 
tlioui;!! such a discussion at such a lime might as well have been 
a\oidid, the decision to A\liich her ladjshij) hud at last come with 
uliiciicc both to llic diijiicr and the maiuigcmtnt of the \isit uas, no 
doubt, I lie light one 

L idy Mack od had been (|Uitc coiicet in all her antieipationSp At 
tlncc oVlock Mr. Gny Mas aniiouiiocd, and Lad,y Mnclcod, alone, re- 
cchid linn m her diawnig-iooin. She had nilciidcd to give him a great 
deni oi good ad\iee, to bid him .slillketpu]» his hcait and as it M'cre hold 
up Ills lieud, to conicsb to iiiiii how \cry b.idl) Alice Mas behaving, nnd 
to i\piii-.s hii tidiie eoiicuiicnci Mitli lli.it tluoiy ot bodily ailment as 
the cause and ongiii of licr conduct. Hut she louiid that Mr. Giey 
^^as a man to Mhom she could not gi\e much advice. It Was ho who 
did the speaking at this coiift i ( nee, and not she. She was overawed 
by him alter llio first thiee nunutes. indeed her liist glance at him 
had iiMcd her. lie was so liaudsome,— and then, m his beauty, he had 
so quiet and almost saddoiied au an-! Htiangc to say that after she 
h.id seen hiin, Lady Macleod out eit aim'd loi him an infinitely higher 
jidninution than bi'loie, and yet she was less surprised than she liad 
been at Alice’s rclusal of him. The coiiioiencc was very short ; and 
Ml. Grey hud not been a (luuiter of an hour in the houso before Martlia 
a(< ended upon her mistress Mitli her summons. 

Alice was ready and eamo down instantly. She found Mr. Grey 
siaudmg m the middle of the room wuiUng to iceeive her, and the 
look of majesty which hud cowed Lady Macleod had gone from Lis 
couuteiiaiice. lie could not ha\c leceived her with a kinder smile, had 
she come to him wuth a piomisc that slie would at this meetmg name 
the day loi their man iugc. “At any rate it docs not make him un- 
hajipy,” she said to herself. « 

“ iou aic uot aiigiy,” he said, “that 1 should have followed you all 
the way here, to sec you.*’ 

“ JSio, certainly ; not augiy, Mr. Grey. All anger that there Hmy be 
between us must be on y our side. I feel that thoroughly.” 

“ Then ihcie eliuli be none on either side. Whatever may be done, 

I will not be angry with you. lour father advised me to come down * 
h^re to you.” 

You have seen him, then P ” 

“ Yes, 1 have seen limi. 1 was in London the, day you left.” 

“ It is 80 tcnible to thkik that I sliould have* brought upon you all 
this trouble.” 

“You Will bring upon me much worse irbuble tbauihat, oulass-*^' 
But 1 have uot now come down hero to toll you that. I bdleve tbaf*' 
according to rule in such matters 1 should not have come to J(M at all^« 
but 1 don’t kuptir that 1 cure m^b about such rules.” 
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“If lb I that ha^c broken all rules ** 

“Wilt 11 a lady tells a gentleman that she does not \u*h to ste moto 
of him ” 

“ Oh, Mr Gic}, I ha\e not told you that ** 

*^lLi\e \ou not 1 im gl id it All^ lutc to hear ^,o\l dniy i( ]5ut 
;you Mill uudcibt ind Avh it J nir in When i gi nlU iiuiii ^ils his (libinisbil 
holna liid) he should accept it, — th it is, lus dibuiibs il uiieUi such cucum 
st incc** ns T liivc icce i\(.d mme but 1 eiimot h\ don ii my love m 
that \\d} , uoj. 111 lint umii •• ni> lo\o, c ui 1 give up the billle It seems 
to me tint J hue i uglit d my i ite to kmm something of jour 
comiii-cs iiid gomj;s is lou^ is, — un’ess, Alice, >uii should take another 
uauR til in uijjK ’ 

“M> luteiitioii IS to keep mv OMii” ^Jliis*slic sud ji the lowe t 
possble tone, — ilmost m i iviuspei, — wilL ki eves liu 1 upon th«i 
giouiid 

“And jou i ill not d( i\ me that light 

“1 Cannot hiiidc’ V3u VMiittvei voii msi di, I nus If haio smiud 
so against jc u that 1 ( m hue no ii^hl to bl im you 

“There sh alibi ne ejiubtion betMccn us ol iiijmv fiom om to the 
other 111 any convcrsitioii lint \ie may have, ui m uiij coiicspond- 
enec 


“ Oh, Ml Giey, do not «Lsk me to Miite 

“Listen to me bhould theic be any on tithci side, time shall be no 
idea ot any wrong done 

‘^But I have done you wrong,— great uiong ” 

“No, Alice, 1 Mill not hive it so When 1 asked you to accept 
my hand, — begging tin gicilest boon wbieh it could evti rome to my 
lot to ask from a lelloM moilal, — 1 knew mcU how git it mis youi 
goodness to me when you told me thtit it should bo mine Now, that 
yourelusc it, 1 know also that you aie good, tiiinkuig that in doing so 
you are noting foi my Mellait, — tlimkmg inoic oi my w clinic than of 
your own “ 

“ Oh yes, yes , it is so, Mi Gicy , indeed it is so ” 

“Believing that, how can I talk ot wioug ^ Hint you aic wrong in 
your thmkuig on this subject, —that youi mind has bcfoine tuistea by 
lalso impiessions,— that 1 believe BUt I cannot tlmelou love you 
less, nor, so believing, can 1 cousidtr myscU to be injuied Noi am 
1 even so httle selfish as you aie 1 tbiulc il you weit my wife that 1 
oonld make you happy , but I iccl sure that my liappincss depends ou 
your being my wife 


Sue looRed up into his face, but it was stdl serene in all its manly 


vwm* M giasea in nis augci, ana was irapassionea m lus love J5ut 
wbeu speaking of the happmess oi his entire life, when con- 
it ware now at stake with a decibiou against bun that would 
l^^ai^eMitbout a quiver in Jus voice, aud bad no more 
*1^ fijiee tlmn if ne wore telling lus gardener to move 
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** I hope-^aud believe that you will fiud your happiness elsewhere^ 
Me- Grey.” 

Well ; wc can but differ, Alice. In that we do differ. And now 
[ tv ill say one word to explain why 1 have come here. If 1 wero to 
irnic to you ap;ainst your will, it would seem that 1 were perBccutiag 
yorf 1 cannot bring myseli to do that, even though 1 had the right. 
!but if 1 wcie to let you go from me, taking what you have said to me 
uud doing nothing, it would seem that 1 had accepted your decision as 
filial. 1 do not do bo. 1 will not do so. I come simply to tell you that 
1 am still your suit or. If you will let me, I will bee ;^u again early 
m January, — as soon as you have returned to town, lou will hardly 
rcinbP to sec me.” 


No,” she said ; “ I oaimot refuse to see you.” 

Then it shall he so,” he said, “ and 1 will not trouble you with 
.fetters, nor will 1 trouble you longer now with words. Tell your aunt 
that 1 have said wbat 1 came to say, and that 1 give her my kmdest 
thariks.” Then be took her band and pressed it, — not as George 
VatBsor had picssed it, — and was gone. When Lady Maeleod returned, 
she fuiiiid that the question of tho evening's tea arrangements hod 
Bcitlcd itself. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

inE BOEISUUT CLUB. 

It has been said that George Yavasor had a little establishmont at 
Roobury, down in Oxiordsbirc, and tbitlier be betook himself about the 
midtUc of November. He had been long known in this couuty, and 
whether or no men spoke well of him as a man of businesain London, 
men spoke well of him down there, as one who knew how to ride to 
louiids. Not that Vavasor was popular among fcUow-spoitsmen. H 
was quite otherwise. He was not a man that made^mmself really 
popular in any sooial meetings of men. He did not llimself care for 
the loose httle talkings, halt flat and half sharp, of men when they 
meet together in idleness. He was not open enough in hianature for 
Bucli popularity. Some men were afraid of him, and some suspected 
him. There wero others who made up to him, seeking his intimacy, 
tint these he usually snubbed, and alwi^s kept at a distance. Though 
indulged in all the ordinary piecaures of young men> he had 
never been a jovial man. In his conversations with men he alKuya 
aeetiied to think that he should use his time towards serving some pur- 
peso of business. With women he was quite the reverse. With 
women he could be happy. With women he could really assoedate^ 1 ' 
woman he eeuld really love i but 1 doubt whether lor aU timt h» wfm 
treat a woman well 
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But he was known in the Oicfordshire country as a man who know 
what he was abouti and such men are always welcome. It is the man 
who does not know how to ride that is made unoomfortable in the 
hunting fidd by cold looks or expressed censure. And yet it is very 
rarely tliat such men do any real harm. Such a one may now and tlien 
get among the hounds or override the hunt, but it is not often so. 
Many sudi complaints are made ; but in truth the too forward man, 
who presses the dogs, is generally one who oan ride, but is too eager 
or too selfish to keep in his proper place. Tlie bad rider, like the bad 
whist player, pays highly for what lie docs not enjoy, and should bo 
tliauked. But at both games ho gets cruelly snubbed. At both games 
George Vavasor was great aud he never got snubbed. 

There were men who lived together at lloebury in a kind of club, — 
four or five of them, who came thither from London, riumiug back- 
wards and forwards as hunting arrangements enabled them to do so, — 
a brewer or two and a banker, with a would-be fast attorney, a sport- 
ing literary gentleman, and a young unmarried member of parliament 
who had no particular homo of his own in the country. iMicsc men 
form^ the fioebuiy Club, and a jolly life they had of it. They had 
their own wine closet at the King’s Head,— or Roebury Inn, as the 
house had come to be popularly called, — and supplied their own game. 
. The lan^ord found every tiling else ; and as they were not very particular 
about their bills, they were allowed to do pretty much ^ they liked in 
the house. They were rather imperious, very late in their hours, 
sometimes, though not often, noisy, and once there had been a hasty 

S I which h(^ made the landlord in his anger say that the club 
be turned out of his house. But they paid well, chaffed the 
servants much oftener than they bullied them, and on the whole were 
very popular. 

I'o this club Vavasor did not belong, alleging that be could not afford 
to live at their pace, and alleging, also, that his stays at Roebury were 
not long enough to me^e liim a desirable member. Tlie invitation to 
Itim was not repeated and he lodged elsewhere in the little town. But 
he OGcationidly went in of an evening, «nd would make up with the 
members a table at whist. 

He had come down to Roebury bv mail train, ready for huntiim the 
next momixm, and walked into the cW *room just at midnight. There 
found hiaxwp^ the banker, Grin/iey the would-be fast attorney, 
\i[^. Cslder Jopp the member of parliament, playii^ dummy. 
Neither of the r^^wers were there, nor was the sporting literary 
"'jgenfleiQan. - - k/ 

VaMor,” said Maxwell, •'and now we won^t play tliis 
any longer. Somebody told me, Vavasor, that you 

, >ff I^Wbat, like a fox P ” ^ 

it was; that something had happened to you 
; ihat j<m were married, or dead, orgpne abroad. By 

after all ! X hate dummy Ike tlie devil. 1 
luuid« I know ; that’s seven points 
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on each bide. Vavasor, come and cut. Upon my word if any one bad 
abked rue, 1 should luue said you wcic dead.” 

“ Jiut you MT, nobody ever does think of asking you anything” 

“ Wliat you proliably niran,'* said (iriiidlcy, “ is that Vavasor was 
not rcturjii’d l(»i* Chelsea last b'cbi u iry ; but you've seen him since 
that. Arc ,>oii goiiii^ to liy it again, Va\asurf' ' 

*'lf you'll li nd me the money J will ” 

‘•1 don’t sfc v\hat on raith u man gains hy going into the house,” 
said Ciihlcr Jones. “ 1 couldn’t help m^silf as it Jiappcncd, but, upon 
my word it’s a ileuco of a bore. A fellow thinks lie can do as he likes 
aiiout ftoiim, — lint he can’t. Jt wouldn’t do for mo to give it up, 
because ” 

“Oh no, of course not; where should we all be?” said Vavasor. 

“ It’s you and me, Cnndcms,” smd Maxwell. “ D parliament ! 

nufl now let’s have a rubber.” 

They pinved till three and Afr. Calder lost a good deal of money, — a 
good (leal ot nujiiey m a bltlo way, tor they never jilaved above Icii- 
shilliiig points, and no bet was made lor more than a pound or two. 
But Vavasor was the winner, and when ho left the room lie became the 
subject of bouie ill-iiatuied lemaiks. 

“I wonder lie likes coming in heiT,” said Crindley, who had 
himself been the man to mvile him to belong to the club, and who 
bad at one time indulged the ambition of an intimacy with George 
Va\ asor. 

“1 can’t nnderstaiul it,” said Colder Jones, who was a little bitter 
ahout hi 6 money. “Lust 3 car he seemed to walk m just when ho 
liked, as though he weic one of us.” 

“lie’s a bail sort of ielJow,” said Grindley; “he’s so uncommonly 
dark. I don’t know wlieic on earth he gets his money from. He was 
lieir to sonui small propeity in the north, but he lost every shilling of 
tiittt when he w'as in the w’lnc trade.” 

" !ltou*re wrong tliere, Gimdems,” said Maxwell, — inaking use of a 
playful nick name whieli he had invented for his friend. “ lie made a 

I )ot of money at the' w me buSiiu’ss, and hud he stuck to it he would 
luve been a rich man.” 

“ He's lost it all since then, and that plaoo in the north into tlu) 
bargain.” 

“ Wrong again, Orhulems, my boy. If old Vavasor were to die to* 
moiTOW, \uvusor Hall would go just as he might choose to leave ik 

George may be a rubied man for auglii 1 know ** 

“ There’s no doubt about that, 1 believe,” said Grindley. 

.“Fexhaps not, Grmdems; but he can’t have lost Vavasor IIbIIj 
becatise he has never os yet had an interest in it. He’s the naturm 
heir, and will probably get it some day.” ^ • 

“ All the same,” said Calder Jones, “isn’t it rather odd ho should 
pome in here ® ” 

“ We’ve asked liim often enough,” said Maxwell) “not beeau^^l$ 
like him, but because we want him so often to make up a 
1 don’t hke George Vavasor, and 1 don’t know who does; but X jSte, 
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him better than dammy. And Fd sooner play wbist witb men 1 don’t 
lijce, Griiidcms, than I’d not play at all.” A bystander might have 
thought from the tone of Mr. Maxwell’s voice that he was alluding to 
Mr. Griudley himself, but Mr. Griudley didn’t seem to take it in that 
light. 

“That’s true, of course,” said ho. “We can’t pick men just as wo 
please. But 1 certainly didn’t think that he’d make it out for another 
season.” 

The club breakfasted the next morning at nine o’clock, in order 
that they might start at half-past for the meet at Edgchill. Edge- 
bill is twelve miles from llocbury, luid the hacks would do it in 
an hour aud a half, — or perhaps a little less. “ Does anybody 
know anything about tliat brown liorse of Vnvasoi’s ? ” said Maxwell. 
” 1 saw him coming into the yard yesterday with that old groom of 
hia.” 

“ He had a brow’ii horse last season,” said Griudley ; — “ a little thing 
that went very fast, but wasn’t quite sound on the road.” 

“That was a mare,” said Maxwell, “and he sold her to Cinque- 
bars.” ^ ' 

“ For a hundred and fifty,” said Colder Jones, “ and she wasn’t worth 
the odd fifty.” 

“ Ho won seventy with her at Leamington,” said Maxwell, “ and I 
doubt whether he‘d take? his pioney now.” 

” la Cinquebars comin" down here this year P” 

“ 1 don’t know',” said Maxwell. “ 1 hope not. He’s the best fellow 
in the world, but be can’t ride, and he don’t care for hiiutiug, and 
he makes ’move row than any fellow i ever met. I wish some fellow 
could tell me something about that fellow's brown horse.” 

“ I’d never buy a liorsc ol Vavasor’s if I were you,” said Griudley. 
“ He never has ajiy tiling that’s all-right all round.” 

” And who has P ” said Maxwell, us he took into his plate a second 
mutton chop, which had just been brought up hot into tlie room 
especially for him. “ Thate the mistake men make about horses, and 
that’s why there’s so ntuch cheating. 1 mever ask for a w'arrauty w'ilh 
a horse, and don’t very often have a horse examined. Yet 1 do as 
well as otliers. You can’t have perfect hor$c.s any mure than you can 
l^rfect men, or perfect women. You put up with red hair, or bad 
tcethj or big ieci — or sometimes with the devil of a voice. But a mun 
he wants a horse won’t put up with anything ! Theiefore those 
^bo’yegot horses to sell must lie. When 1 go into the market witli 
^rce. hundred pounds I expect a perfect animal. As 1 never do that 
BOW 1 never expect a perfect animal. 1 like ’em to sec ; 1 like 'em to 
' hbve fbi^T ; and 1 like 'cm to have a little wind. 1 don’t much 
' mlitd a^thmg etse.” 

. few, you’re about riglit,” said Calder Jones* The reader 


Irom whom I have borrowed this scion of the nobiliry ! 
; ^tiS' he-would have forgiven mo my little theft, aud luW 

: )Qhange the name. 
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will therefore rcndily see that Mr. Maxwell the banker reigned as 
kiu^ in tliat club. 

Vavasor hud sent two horses on in charge of Bat Smithers, and 
Mowed on a pony about fourteen hands high, which he had ridden 
as a cover hack for tiie last four years, lie did not start till near 
ten, but he was able to catcii Bat with his two horses about a nulc and 
a half on that side of Edgchill. ** Uave you managed to come along 
pretty clean P ” the master asked as he came up with his servant. 

“They be the most beastly roads in all England,” said Bat, who 
always tound fault with any county in which he happened to be lo« 
eated. “ But 1*11 warrant Tin cleaner than most on *em. What for 
any county should make such roads as them 1 never could tell.'* 

“ The roads about thePo af c bad, certainly ; — very bad. But I sup- 
pose they would iiave been better had Providence scut better materials. 
And what do you think of the brown horse. Bat P ** 

“ Well, Sir.** Ho said no more, and that he said with a drawl. 

“ lie’s as fine an animal to look at as ever 1 put my eye on,** said 
George. 

“ flc*s all that,** said Bat. 

He*8 got lots of pace, too.** 

“ Pm sure he has, Sir.” 

** And they tell me you can't beat him at jumping.** 

“ They can mostly do that. Sir, if tjhey’re well handled.” 

You see hc*s a deal over my weight.*’ 

“ Yes, he is, Mr. Vavasor. He is a fourteen stoner.** 

“ Or fifteen,** said Vavasor. 

” Perhaps he may, Sir. There’s no knowing what a *Qrse can carry 
:ill he*s tried.” 

George asked his groom no more qncstions, but felt sure that ho 
had better sell his< brown horse if he could. Now 1 here protest 
that there was nothing specially amiss with the brown horsO. To- 
wards the end of the preceding season he had overreached himself 
and had been lame, and bad been sold by some owner with more 
money than brains who had not cared to wait for a cure. Then 
there liad gone with him a bad character, and a vague suspicioa 
had aitachf^ itself to him, os there does to hundreds of horses which 
are very good animals in their way. lie had come thus to !Mter- 
sairs, and Vavasor had bought him cheap, thinking that he might 
make of him, from his form and aotiou. He had found no* 

tlung amito with him— nor, indeed, had Bat Smithers. But his cha- 
raibter went with him, and therefore Bat Smithers thought it well tp. 
be knowing. George Vavasor knew as muck of horses os most m^ 
can— as much, perhaps, as auy man can who is not a dealci^, or a 
veterinary surgeon ; but he, like all men, doubted hiabwn knowiedgd^ ! 
though on that subject lie would never admit that he doubted ii \ 
Thoi‘efOre ho took Bat’s word and felt sure that thp horse . 


Wo shall have a run from the big wood,” eald Qe^ 
^ If they make ua break, you win. Sir/* soid Bat; 
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' "At any rate, I’ll ride tlie brown horse/* said Gcorffc. Then, os 
•oon as that was settled bctM'Cca them, the Koebury Club overlook 
them. 


' Tliore was now a rush of horses on the road togetlicr, and they 
were within a quarter of a mile of Edgehill clmrch, close to whicli 
was the meet. Bat with his two hunters fell a little behind, and the 
others trotted on together. The other grooms with tJieir animals 
were on in advance, and were by this time employed in combing out 
forelocks, and rubbing stirrup leathers and horses* legs free from the 
dirt of the roads ; — but Bat Smilhers was like his master, and 
did not congregate much with other men, and Yuva.sor was sure 
to give orders to his servant difercui from the orders given by 
others. • 

“ Are you well mounted this year ? ” Maxwell asked of George 
Vavasor. 


No, indeed ; I never was what I call well mounted yet. I g( ne- 
rally Jiave one horse and three or four cripples. That brown horse 
behind there is pretty good, 1 believe." 

“I sec your man has got the old chestnut mare with him.*’ 

" She’s one of the cripples — not but what she’s as sound us a bell, 
and os good a hunter as ever 1 wish to ride ; but she makes u little 
noise when she’s going." 

** So that you can hear her three fields o£P,*’ said Grindley. 

" Five, if the fields are small enough and your cars are sharp enough," 
said Vavasor. “ All the same 1 wouldn’t cliange her for the best horse 
1 ever saw under you." 

, ** Hud you there, Grindems,” said Maxwell. 

No, he didn’t," said Grindley. “ He didn’t have me at nil." 

" Kour horses, Grindley, arc u)wa}B up to all the work they have to 
do," said George ; " and 1 don’t know w hat any man wants more 
tlian that." 


‘ Had you again, Grindems," said Maxwell. 

* 1 con ride against him any day," said Grindley. 


" Yes i or against a brick wall eitlmr, if your horse didn’t know any 
better/* said worge. 

" Had you again, Grindems," said Maxwell. Whereupon Mr. Grind- 
trotted on, round the corner by the church, and into the field m 
which the hounds were assembled. The fire had become too hut for 
' liim^ And he thought it best to escape. Had it been Vavasor alone he 
have turned upon him and snarled, but he could not afford to cx- 
Hbit any iU temper to the king of the club. Mr. Grindley was not 
, .muiar, and were Maxwell to turn openly against him his sporting life 
Qmn at Koebury would decidedly be a failure. 

; SbjS liv^*0f fiuch men as Mr. Grindley — men who are tolerated in the 
of Qtherfl who are accounted their superiors, do not seem 
Bya inatiy, attractions. And yet how many sucIl men does one see 
: set! Why Mr. Grindley should have been inferior to 
H'iitXiker, or to Bttine, or to Prettymou, who were brew- 
the hee^-weight Ittemy gentleman, 1 ous 
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hardly say. An attorney by his trade is at any rate as good as a brewer, 
and there are many attorneys who hold their heads high wiywbere. 
Grindley was a rich inau — or at any rale ricli enough for the life he led. 

] don’t know mucli about his birth, hut 1 believe it was os good as 
Alaxwell’s. lie was not ignorant, or a fool; — whereas 1 rather think 
IMuxwell was a fool, (irhidlcy had made his own way hi the world, but 
iMaxwell would ceiUinly not liavc made himself a banker if his father 
Itad not been a Ijuuker before him ; nor could the bank have gone on 
and jiro&pered hud there not been pailners there who were better lutn 
of business tliau our friend. Griiidley knew llint he had a better iiilcl- 
Ilian Maxwell; and yet he aJlovied Maxwell to snub him, and he 
(oadjed Maxwell in relum. It was not on the bcoJ"^ of riding tliat 
AlaxwelJ eluimcd and held ms superiority, for Grin ilcv did not want 
yluek, and every one kneW' that Maxwell had lived freely .mil that his 
Aerves were not. w hat they had been. 1 think it had eonic irom the 
outward look tif the men, from the form of each, from the ^'ait and vis- 
age, which in one was good and in the other insignilieant. The nature 
oi such dominion of man over man is very singular, but ibis is certain, 
that when once obtained in manliood it may be easily held. 

Among boys at school the same thing is even muic conspicuous, be- 
cause bo}s iia\c less of conseienec tliun men, are luore addicted to 
tyranny, and when weak are kss pionc to feel the misery and disgiucc 
of .succumbing. >1110 has been tin ongh a large school and does not 
rcnjcinbcr the Maxwells and Grindieys — the tyrants and the slaves — 
liioac w lio doniinet'ied and tho.se who submitted f ISior was it, even 
llien, i^crsoual slidiglh, nor alw«ays superior courage, that gave tlic 
power of command. Korwas it julellect, or tliouglillulness, nor by 
any means sucli qualities us make men and boys lovable. It is said by 
many who have had to deal with boys, that eertaiu among them claim 
and obtain ascenduiicy by the spirit within ihtnn^ but J doubt w'hetlicr 
tlic ascendancy is not railier thrust on them than claimed by them, 
llcrc again ] think the outward gait of the boy goes far tow'ards obtain- 
ing for liim t he submission of his fellow's. 

J3ut the tyrant boy docs not befoine the tyrant man, or the slave boy 
the slave man, because the outw'urd visage, liiat has been noble or mftin ’ 
in the one, changes and becomes so oltcii mean or noble in the other. 

“ By George, there’s rollock ! ” said Miixweil, us he rode into llic ’ 
field by the church. “ I’Jl bet half a crown that he's come down from 
London this morning, that he was up- all night last night, and ilmt ho 
tells us 60 tlu'ce times before the hounds go out of the paddock.*’. Mr* 
Pollock was the heavy-weight sporUng hterary gentleman. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

LDGLUILL. 

Of all sigliTs in llic molIlI ibcte ib, 1 flunk, nonr more beautiful than 
that ot a oi loxhotnuls seated, on a Aiinfei niormng, lound thu 
huntsman, li the place oi nicetiug lias bcin chosen with an vtljuig ot a itus- 
tic skill, it should he m a glassy iicid, and iJtc iield should he small. It 
should not be absolutely an.iy horn all buildings, mid the hedgerows 
should not have been eiippcd and jiaied, «ind made sliaigbt vutli reler- 
cnec lo inotlem a^iicultuial economy. Thoic should be liees near, and 
the giound should be a liillc uneven, so as to mark some ceitam small 
space us the exact spot ^vheie the dogs and seivaiits of the hunt should 
coiigiegalc. 

'Jlieie uie wfll-kno^ii giaiid meets in Engkind, in the parks of noble- 
men, beloieilieu houses, or c\cn on what uie called their lawns ; but 
these magiiiticcui ailoiis ha\c but little oi the beauty of which 1 sneak. 
Such uBSLinbhes aic too giaiid and too ouiatc, and, moreover, mueli too 
far removed fiom true spoitmg propuetieb. At llicm, equipages nic 
shining, and ladies’ dicssis aie goigeous, and eiowdsui tiad<*sim.u fiom 
the neighboiumg town ha\e come their to look at the giaud folk. To 
my eyfc there is nothing h( autilul m that. The meet I speak oi is ut- 
ruiiged with a mow to spoit, but the accidcut of the locality may make 
it the pictlirst Ihuig iii the woiid. 

' Such, ill a special dcgiee, was the case at Edgehill. At Edgchill the 
whole village consisted oi three oi lour cottages ; but there was a small 
old cliuicli, with an old guy towel, and a naiiow, gieeii, almost dark, 
chiiichyaid, suiioiiiiddl by cim-tues The load liom lloebury to the 
meet passed by the chuicli stile, and turning jusi beyond il came upon 
Ihc gate which led mto the lillle field in which the hounds Iclt tiieni- 
fielves as much at home as m their •kennels. There might bo six or 
seven acres m the field, which was long and narrow, so that the liuuis- 
inon had space to walk leisui-cly up and down with the pack cluslcrni^ 
round him, when he coiisideicd that longer sitting might chdl them. 
The chuich tower was close at hand, visible through the trees, and the 
field Itself was green and solt, though never spmshing witli. mud or 
heavy wiUi holes. 

Edgchill was a favourite meet in that country, partly because fox(| 
were very abundant m the gicat wood adjacent, partly because tU 
whole country around is grass-land, mid paitly, no doubt, iroin the 
sporting pAipensities of the neighbouring population. As regards my 
OWntaate> 1 do not know that I do like begiimmg a day with a great 
woodr^jliut if not beginning it, certainly not ending it. It is inud to 
* cottiiti upon the cream of lAmting, as it is upon t)ie cream of any other 
delight. - Who can always drink Lafitto of the finest, can always talk to 
a woman who b beih beautiful and witty, or can always find the right 
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spirit in tlie poetry lie reads P A man lias usually to work tLrougk 
much inud before lie gels bis nugge^. It is so certainly in iinntiug, and 
a big wood too frequciitlj afflicts the sportsman, as the mud does the 
miner. The small gorse cover is the happy, much-envicTl bit of ground 
in which the gold is sure to sliow itscli* readily, lint without the woods 
the corse would not liold the foxCs, and without the mud the gold 
would not liuvc found its resting-place. 

13ut, as 1 have said, EdgeliilT was a popular meet, and, as regarded 
the meet itself, was eminently picturesque. On the present occasion 
the little field was full of horsemen, moving about slowly, chatting to- 
gether, smoking cigars, getting off from their hacks and mounting 
their hunters, giving orders to their servants, and preparing for the day. 
There were old country gentlemen there, greeting each other from far 
iddes of the county ; sporting farmers who love to find themselves along- 
tide their landlords, and to feel that the pleasures of the country are 
common to both ; men down from town, like our friends of the Ko^ury 
club, who made hunting their chosen pleasure, and who formed, in num- 
ber, perhaps the largest portion of the field ; officers from garrisons 
round about ; a cloud of servants, and a few nondescript sti-ag^crs who 
had picked un horses, hiilier and tliithcr, round the countiy. Outside 
the gate on the road were drawn up u variety of vehicles, open carriages, 
dog-carts, gigs, and waggonettes, in some few of which were seated 
ludics who Lad come over to see the meet. I3ut Edgchill was, essen- 
tially, not a ladies’ meet. The distances to it were long, and the rides 
in Cranby Wood— the big wood — were not adapted for wheels. There 
were one or two ladies on horseback, as is always the case ; but Edge- 
hill was not a place popular, even with hunting ladies. One carriage, 
that of the old master of the hounds, had entered iJic sacred precincts 
of the field, and from this the old baronet w'as just descending, as 
well, Caldcr Jones, and Yavasor rode into the field. 

1 hope I see you well, Sir William,” said Maxwell, greeting the 
master. Cedder Jones also made his little speech, and so did Ya- 
vasor. 

“ Humph— well, yes, I’m pretty well, thank’ee. Just move on, will 
you P My mare can't stir here.” Then some one else spoke to him, 
and he only gmuted in answ'cr. Having slowly been assisted ^ oil to 
his horse — for he was over seventy years of age — ^lie trotted off to the 
Loundsii' while all the farmers round him touched their hats to him. 
But his mind was laden wkh affairs of import, and he noticed no one. 
Ill a whispered voice he gave his instmetions to his huntsman, who said, 
‘*IeB, BirWilliion,” "No, Sir William,” "No doubt. Sir William” ' 
Ode loi^-eared, long-legged fellow, in a hunting-oap and soaiiet coat, 
hung listens by, anxious to catch something of the orders for the 
morning. " Wlio the devil’s that Mow, that's all breeches and hoota f ” 
aaid Bir William aloud to some one neiar him, as the huntsman moved 
off with the hounds. 8ir William knew the man wdtt enough, but jves 
minded to punish liim for bis discourtesy. " Wlmre shall we ' 

Sir Wiltlam f *' said Oalder Jones, in a voice that was really veir tosinUd. 
^*How ibe misehief am 1 to know whm the foxes arof^ ^ 
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liam, with an oath ; and Caldcr Jones retired unhappy, and for the mo* 
nieiit altogether silenecd. 

And yet Sir William was the most popular man in the county, and no 
more courteous gentleman ever sat nt tiic bottom of his own table. A 
mild man he was, too, wlien out of liis saddle;, and one by no means 
disposed to assume special supremacy. But a master of boiuids, if he 
have long held the country — and Sir William hod held his for more 
time thirty years — obtains a power whicli that of no other potentate 
can equal. He may sny and do what he pleases, and his tyranny is 
always respected. Wo conspiracy against him has a chance of success ; 
no sedition will meet with sympathy ; — that is, if lie be successful in 
showing sport. If a man he sworu at, abused, and put down without 
cause, let him bear it and think tliut he has b^eu a victim for the public 
pood. And let liirn never be angry with the master. That rough tongue 
IS the necessity of the master’s position. They used to say that no cap- 
tain could mauage a ship without sweaiing at his men. But what arc 
Ihfi captain’s troubles in compurisoii with those of the master of hounds f 
The- captain’s men arc under dis(ui>liiic, and can be locked up, flogged, 
or have their grog stopped. The master of hounds cannot stop the 
grog of any ofleuder, and he can only stop the tongue, or liorsc, ol such 
on one bv very sharp words. 

" Well, I^oflock, when did you come P ” said Maxwell. 

“By George,** said the literary gentleman, “just down from Loudon 
by the 8*30 from Eustoii Square, and got over Itcre from Winslow in a 
trap, with two fellows 1 never saw m my litb before. We came tandem 
in a fly, and did the nineteen miles in an hour.” 

“ Gome, Athenian, draw it mild,” said Maxwell. 

“ We did) indeed. 1 wonder whether they’ll pay me their share of 
the fly. 1 had to leave Onslow^ Crescent at a quarter before eight, and 
I did three hours* work before 1 stai’ted.” 

“ Then you did it by candle-liglit,” said Grindlcy. 

“ Of course I did ; and why shouldn’t IP Do you suppose no one 
ooii work by candle-light except a lawyer P 1 suppose you fellows were 
playing whist, and drinking hard. Tm uncommon glad I wasn’t with 
you, for I sbcdl be able to ride.” 

“ 1 bet you a pound,” stud Jones, “ if there’s a nm, 1 see more of it 
than You.’*^ 

. “ ril take that bet with Jones,” said Grindlcy, “ and Vavasor shall be 
the Judge.” 

V 'Gentlemen, the hounds can’t get out, if you will stop up tlic gate,” 
‘ said Sir William. Then the pack passed through, and they all trotted 

% Ibar 1 ^ to Granby Wood. 

Taveior, as he rode on to the wood, was alone, or speaking, from 
Ume to time, »few words to his'servaut. “I’ll ride the chesnut mare in 
the he said, “ asid do youl^eep near me.” 

to be galloping up and down them rides, I suppose," said 

i up anddovntlie ridet myself ; but do you mark mC| 

is kaow whihie:i jamii^.^4hat I ean dia^ if a should go away.” 
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•' You’ll be here all day, Sir. That’s my belief.” 

“ If so I won’t ride the brown horse at all. But do you take care to 
let mo have him if there’s a chance. Do you understand P ” 

“ Oh, yes, I understand. Sir. There ain't no difficulty in niy under- 
standing only I don’t think. Sir, you’ll ever get a fox out of that 
wood to-day. Why, it -stands to reason. The wind’s from the north- - 
east.” 

Granby AVood is very large — there being, in trutli, two or three 
woods together. It was nearly twelve bofonj 1 liey found ; and then for 
an hour tiiere was great e.^citeiiicnt ainoug tlm men, who rode up and 
down the rides, as tlic hounds drove the fox from one end to another of 
the enclosure. Once or twice the poor aiiinud did try to go away, and 
then there was great hallo^uiig, galloping, and jumping over unnecessary 
fences ; but he was headed back again, or chaiigcd liis mind, not liking 
the north-east wind of which Bat Smithers had predicted such bad 
things. A.fter one the crowd of men became rather more indiiferent^ 
and clustered together in broad spots, eating their lunch, smoking ci- 
gars, and chaffing cacli other. It was singular to observe the amazing 
quantity of hani sandwiches and of sherry that had been carried into 
Uranby Wood on that day. Grooms appeared to have been laden with 
cases, and men w'erc as well armed wltli ILisks at their saddle bows as 
they used to be with ))istols. Maxwell aud Bollock formed the centre 
of one of these crowds, and chaiied each other with the utmost industry, 
till, tired of having iuilict.ed no wounds, they turned upon Grindley and 
drove him out of the circle. ** You’ll make that man out l^is throat, if 
YOU go on at that,” said rollock. “ Shull IP” said Maxwell. “ Then 
I'll certainly stick to him for the sake of humanity in general.” During 
all this time Vavasor sat apart, quite alone, and Bat Smithers grimly 
kept his place, about three hundred yards from him. 

“We shan’t do any good to-day,” said Grindley, coming up to 
Vavasor. 

“ I’m sure I don’t know,” said Vavasor. 

“ That old fellow has got to be so stupid, he doesn’t know what he’s 
about,” said Grindley, meaiiing.Sir William. 

“ How can he make the fox break P ” said Vavasor; and as his voice 
was by no means encouraging, Grindley rode away. 

Lunch and cigars lasted till two, during which hour the beunds,^^ the 
huntsmen, the wliips, and old Sir William were bard at work, os Mso 
were some few others who persistently followed every chanoo of the 
game. Brom that till three there were two or three flaslies in the pan, 
and false reports as to foxes which had gone away, which first set. men 
galloping, and then made them vciy uimry. After three, mcn^be^ to 
say naughty things, to abuse Crauby Wood, to wish violently that Ih^' 
tiad remained at home or gone elsewhere, and to speak «irreverefitly Of . 
their aneient master. ’’It’s the cussidest place in all creation,” sai^ 
Maxwell. **1 often said I’d not come here any more^ and now J 
again.” ■ 

*'And yet yon’U be here the next meet,” said GrimlLey, who 
smeaked back to his old companions in weariness of spirit. . . 7' 
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"GnndLins, jou know a siglit too much/* said Maxwell, “joudo 
mdeed An oidmary tcllow hob no chance with jou ** 

Oimdlcy was again gomg to catch it, but was on this time saved by 
the appearance oi the huntsman, who came galloping up one ot tlic 
rides, with a lot of the hounds at his heels 
“jHe ibu*t iway, Tom, suiely said Maxwell 
“He’s out ol the woods somewheKs/ sud Tom, — and off they all 
went Va\asoi changed hib hoi s(, gtttin^ oil to llu hifwn oik, and 
giving up his chestnut nine to liat buiitlu is, who suggested that he 
nii^lit a*' well go home to Kocbuiy now \a\aboi give him no answci, 
but, t lot ling oil to tlu noiut wheic tiu lules met, stojipi il a momtut 
and libtiiied cautully llnuhetooki p ilii dm igiiig iw i) tioin that 
b} which the huntsmen and the ciowd ol hortenuu h ul and made 
the best ol his way tliiougli tlit wood At the t ud ol tins lu came upon 
&ii "Wilham, who, witli no oiu ncai him but his seivaut, was bUniding 
m the pathway ot a little huntiug gale 

“Hold liaid,” said bn Wilham ‘ The houiids aie not out of the 
wood yet ** 

“ Js the fox away, Sii P ** 

“ "What’s the good ol that if we can’t get the hounds out P — les, he’s 
away He passed out whtie I am standing ” And tlun he Icgni to 
blow his Loin lustily, and by dtgucs othei nun and a iiw liouiids came 
down the iidc 1 hen 'iom, with lus hoi sc ilmost blown, made his up 
pcAiancc outside the wood, and soon there came a lush ol men, iicaiiy 
on the top ot one aiiothd, pushing on, not knowing whilhci,bu1 keenly 
*ali\e to the tact that the lux had at last coiiseutca to move his 
quaitcis 

Tom touched his hat, and looked at his master, luquinngly “lie’s 
gone foi Clay don’s,” said the inuslei * liy them u)) that htdgiiow’ 
Tom did tiy them up tlie hedgeiow, and lu halt a minute the hounds 
came upon the scent 1 hen you might set men settling then hats on 

their heads, and feeling then teci in then stiiiups The moment tor 
whipli they had so long waited had come, and yet tlieie were many who 
would now have pieleired that the ioxslTould be headed back into eovei 
l^me had but little coufideiice m then halt blown hoi sc s with many 
the waiting, though so abused aud uuatlieuiatiscd, was m tiuth moie to 
their taste than the lun itselt , — with othei s the excitement hud gone 
by. and a gallop over a held oi two was necessary beioie it would be 
rcstoied Wun most men at such a moment tlicie is a little ncivoiis- 
ness, some fear ot making a bad stait, a dtead lest others should have 
mere of the success oi the hunt than tails to them But thrie was a 
lush and a mighty bustle as the hoiuids mado out then game, and 
Smr WiUiaim fielt himseli called upon to use the rough side oi his tongue 
U> more than dbe delinquout 

iiten certain sly old stagers might be seen turning off to the left, 
instead of following the course oi the gome as indicated by the iiounds. 
They were men who had ielt the air as they came out, and km w that 
the rox mnstr soon run down wind, whatever he might do ioi the iusi 
^ Jialf mile or S0|«>-men who knew also whicli was the shortest way to 
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Clajdon’fc by the road. Ah, the saiisfaotion that thero is when tbccs 
moil arc thrown out, mid their dead knowledge proved to be of no avail I 
If a fox will only run straight, heading from the cover on his real lino, 
these very sagacious gentlemen seldom come to much honour and glory 

In tiic present instunce the beast seemed determined to go straigJii 
enough, for the hounds ran the scent along three or four hedgerows in 
a line. Ue liad managed to get for himself full ten minutes' start, and 
had been able to leave the cover and all his enemies well behind him 
before he bethouglit himself as to his best way to Lis purposed destina- 
tion. And here, from field to field, there were little hunting-gates at 
wJiich men crowded lustily, poking and shoving each ollier's horses, and 
hating each other with a bitteimess of hatred which is, 1 think, known 
nowhere else. Ko hunting^ man ever wants to jump if he can help it, 
and the hedges near the gate were not alluring. A few there were who 
made lines lor themselves, taking the next field to the right, or scramb- 
ling through the corners of the fences wliile the rush was going on at 
the gates ; and among these was George Vavasor. He never rode in a 
crowd, always keeping himself somewhat away from men as well as 
hounds. He would oticn be thrown out, and then men would hear no 
. more of tiim for that day. On such occasions he did not show himself, 
as other men do, twenty minutes after Ihe fox had been killed or run to 
ground, — but betook himself home by himself, going through the bye- 
ways and lanes, thus leaviug no report of his failures to be spoken of by 
his compeers. 

As long as the line of gates lasted, the crowd coniiuued as thick as 
ever, and the best man was lie whose horse could shove the hardest.^ 
After passing some four or five fields in this way they came out upon a 
road, and, the scent holding slroug, Uie dogs crossed it without any de- 
murring. Then came doubt into tJie minds of men, many of whom, be- 
fore they would venture away from their position on the lane, narrowly 
watohed the leading hounds to see whether there was indication of a 
turn to the one side or the other. Sir William, whose seventy odd 
years excused him, turned sharp to tlie left, knowing that he could 
make Cloydon's that way ; and«very many were the submissive hprse- 
men who followed him ; a few took the road to the right, having in 
their minds some little game of their own. The hardest riders there had 
already crossed from the road into the country, and were going wdl to 
the hounds, ignorant, some of them, of the brook before tSem, and 
others unheeding, foremost among these was Burgo Pitsgerald, — ^Buigo ' 
]fiUgerald, whom no man had ever known to crane at a lehhe, or to hug 
a rood, or to spare his own neck or his horse's. And yet poor Bur(|o 
seldom finished well,— coming to repeated grief in tills matter ci ms 
hunting, as he did so constantly in other matters of his life. 

But klmost neck and neck with Burgo wm Pgllopk) the'sportmg. 
Uterary gentleman. Pollock had but two horses to his stu^ and wds 
nevier anown to give much mon^ for them; and he weighed 
his boots fifteen stone I Ko one ever knew how P^ock dm it i-HSk&n 
especially us all the world declared that he was as ijgmorant of huii^i^ 
as any tailor. He could ride, or vhen he eooldn’t me he 
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p— men said that of him, — and he would ride as long as the beast under 
him could go. But few knew the sad misfortunes which poor rollock 
Boinetiiucs encountered ;~the muddy ditches in which he was left ; the 
despair with which he would stand by his unfortunate horse when t.ha 
poor brute could no longer move across some deep-ploughed field ; tlie 
miles that he would walk at night beside a tired animal, as he made his 
way slowly back to Roebury ! 

Then came Tom the huntsman, with Calder Jones dose to him, and 
Griudley intent on winning his sovereign. Vavasor had also crossed tho 
road somewhat to the left, carrying with him one or two who know that 
lie was a safe man to follow. Maxwell had been iguoininiously turned 
by the hedge, wJiioh, together with its ditch, formed a fence such as all 
men do not love at the begiuuiiig of a run. He .bad turned from it, ac 
knowledgiiig the cause. “ By George I ” said he, “ that’s too big for 
me yet awhile ; and there’s no end of a river at the boitomt” So lie 
had followed the master down the road. 

All those whom wc have iiamcd managed to get over the brook, 
Pollock’s horse barely contriving to get up his hiud legs from the broken 
edge of the bank. Some uags* refused it, and their riders thus lost all 
their chance of sport for that day. Such is the lot of men wlio hunt. A 
man pays five or six pounds for his day’s amusement, and it is ten to 
one that the occurrences of the day disgust rather thou gratify him ! 
One or two got in, and scrambled out on the other side, but Tufto 
Peorlings, the Manchester man from Priday Street, stuck in the mud at 
the bottom, and could not get his mare out till seven men had come 
with ropes to help him. “Where the devil is my fellow ? ” Peariiiigs 
asked of the countrymen \ but the countrymen could uot tell him that 
“his f^ow “ with his second horse was riding the hunt with great .satis- 
faction to himself. 

George Vavasor found that his horse went .with him uncommonly well, 
taking his fences almost in the stride of his gallop, aud giving unmis- 
tidcablp signs of good condition: “1 wonder what it is thurs amiss 
with Iw/^eaid George to himself, resolving, however, that he would 
sell him that day if he got an opportunity, ^^tralght went the line of the 
fox, np'firom the brook, and Tom began to say his master had been 
about piaydon’s. 

. “Where are we now F ” said Bur^, as four or five of them dashed 
tl^^h the qien gate of a ihipivard. 

is Bulby’s said Tom, “and we’re going right away for 
Sim W Wood.** 

. “ll^mihoOt Wood be d-— said n stout farmer, who had come as (u 
. as “ You won’t see Elmham Wood to-day.’* 

: ^ I sii^pQSe you Icnow best,” said Tom ; and then Ibev were through 
^ Oorosp Jilpther roadi and down a steep ravine oy the side of a 

. Btsle l^pse. . . *5 Bm’s been through thhm firs, any wSy,” said Tom. “ To 
. GhlllM %ben np they Feat the other side of the ravine, and 
dnw hf the hounds almost a field before them at the top. 

N some of the wind out of a fellow/* said Pollock, 

noil wind lum/* said jSurgo* n w hi n g on,. 
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“Wabii’t llip |)acp aw fill, fumiiift up fo tlint funiliousc ^ ” saidCJaldpj 
Jones, lookup louiid to stt il Gimdky was shaken ofi J 3 ut (jimdley, 
With sonip '•ix oi stMii otlicr^, was still ihoic And thtit, also, always 
111 llic nc\t field to the kit, was Georgi Vu^asoi ITo had spoktii no 
a Old to my oik siiiee llu hunt coinineiiccd, iioi had he wished to speak 
to am oiH lie dfsii^d to sell Ins horse, — and he desiied 4. Iso to sue- 
rad in till luii fot olhei leasous than that, iliougii 1 think he would 
lia\c loiiiul it difinull to dtlnu them 

w tiif V h id open f 1 1'^a 1 ind lor ahoul a mile, huf with \tiv heavy 
t( 1 (IS — 'SO ilnl llu lionnds ^^niind upon Hum a litik, and Pollock^s 
\Y(i hi h^tn to tiH lh( huntsman and l>iiii,o weic h idmp witli^iome 
li Hun lie eoiinta gentlrmm, whose £,ood st ns hid biouglit him ui upon 
them it the laiimaid g^te It is the injustiri oi such aendents as this 
Hut bleaks the he ail ol a nun who has hemslH gemt tluoiigh all the 
heat and w Oik ot Hie si]UL,glcl And the he inicls had 'vceicd a little 
lomid to the kll, making, aitei ill, loi (lavdoiis ^‘Daiuul li the 
bepuie waiiit light,” s nd 'loni bn illi im, though a baiontt, was 
iamihail> cilkd Hit Sepme thioiighout ihe Inmt 

“ IT e ain’t going lor Clajdou s now ” asked Ikugo 
“Them s Cli^don beeches wc sees ovu Ihuc,” said Tom “^Tain’t 
often Hie Sejuiie’s wiong ” 

Jleie they came to a little double lail and a Idtk epnekset htdgt A 
ckuhic lail IS a nisly 1 < nee alw i>s it il his been m ide any way stiong, 
and one whieii a m in wiHi u wile nnd a imnly is nistilied in avoiding 
llu V most ly can be avoided, having gites, and tins could ha\e been 
avoided Put Ihirgo nevci avoideel anything, and went ovei it btauti- 
^ulK The difliculty is to be discioc t when the man before one Las 
been indisciect ^lom went lot tht gate, as did Pollock, who knew that 
he could have 110 ch nice al Hu double lails But Caldei Jones eumoto 
inimiit giicf, sinking the t^p bii ot tlu second lail, and going hendioro- 
most out ot his saddle, as though Ihiown by a ratupult Theic we must 
leave him GundJey, ujoicmg gieatly at tins ducomfilure,madcioi thi 
gate, but ihe eoimtiy gentleman with the iiesh hoise aecomplishcd tli^ 
mils, and wai soon alongside oi Bui go 
“ I didn’t sec jon ai the si ait,” said Bui go 

“ And I didn t see vou,” i ud the country gentleman , “ so it’s eveM.*’' 
Bui go did not see the tiling m the same light, but he said no more 
Grind Icy and Tom wcie scon altci them, Tom doing his utmost to shako 
oft the attoincy Pollock was commg 011 also, but tlic pace had been 
lop much loi him, and though the ground lodc light ms pool bea^ 
iabouLcd and giuntcd sou ]y The hounds were still veering somewhat 
to the kit, and Bui go, jumping ovci a small ience into the sam^deld 
with them, <^aw that Iheie was a horseman ahead of him ThiA 
was Gcoige Yavusoi, who was going well, without* any symptom of 
distress 

Aud now they were at Claydon’s, having run over some seven laSes 
of giouiid in about thiiiy-five minutes To those who do not know what 
hunting 18, ibis pace docs not seem vmy extraordinary , but it badbOes 
quite quick enough, as was testified by the horses which had Stone fbw 
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dlstancec Our party entered Claydon’s Park at back, tlirougk a gate in 
the park palings that was open on hunting days ; but a inucli more 
numerous lot was there almost as soon as them, who had come in by 
the main entrance. This lot was headed by Sir William, and our irieiul 
Maxwell was with him. 

A jolly thing so far,” said Burgo to Maxwell; ‘'about the best 
we’ve had this year.” 

“I didn’t sec a yard of it,” said Maxwell. “I hadn’t nerve to get 
off the first road, and I haven’t been off it ever since.” Maxwell W'as a 
man who never Ji(;d about liis hunting, or had the slightest shame in 
riding roads. “ Who’.s been w^illi you ? ” said he. 

“Tlieie’vc been Tom and 1 and Calder Jones was there for a 
while. 1 think ho killed himself somevA'liere. And there was Pollock, 
hud your friend Griiidley, and a chap whose name J don’t know, \vi\o 
dropped mit of hea\(m about half-way in the run; and there was 
another nuui wliose back 1 saw just now ; there he is, — hy iicavens, it’s 
Vavasor! 1 didn’t know he was here.” 

‘J’hcy hung about the Clajdem covers for ten minutes, and then 
their fox went off’ again, — tlieir fox or another, as to which there was a 
great discussion afterwards; but he who w'ould have suggested the idea 
of a new fox to Sir William would have been a bold man. A fox, how- 
ever, W'cut off*, turning still to the left from Cluydon’s towards Koehury. 
Those leu minutes had brought up some fifty men ; but it did not bring 
up Calder Jones nor Tufto Pcarliugs, uor some half-dozen others who 
hud already come to serious misfortune; but Griudiey was there, very 
triuinjibaut in his own success, and already talking of Jones’s sovereign. 
And Pollock was there also, thankful for that ten minutes’ law, and 



trusting that wind might be given to his horse to linish the run 
triumphantly. 

But the pace on leaving Clavdon’s was better than ever. This may 
have come from the fact that the scent was keener, as tliey cot out so 
close upon their game. But 1 Ibiuk they must have chan^cu their fvix. 
Maxwxll, who saw him go, swore that he was fresh and clean. Burgo 
auid that he knew it to be the same fox, buj> gave no reason. ” Same 
fox I in course it was; why shouldn’t it be the same ? ” said Tom. The 
uoutitiy gentleman w'ho had dropped from heaven w’as ejuite sure 
that they liad changed, and so were most of those who had ridden the 
PoUoek conffued himself to hoping that he miglit soon be killed, 
a&A thus bis triumph for the day might be assured. 

- On’ tiiev wentj and the pace .soon became too good for tlic pemr 
'av^lmrc/ liU horse at last refused a little hedge, and there was not 
ttot to be got out of him. That night Pollock turned up at 
l^elinty about iiine o’clock, very hungry, — and it was known that his 
ii~*but the poor horse ale not a grain of oats that night, 
tttOrning. Vavasor bad again t^en a line to him.self on 
^r^j^tle io the right of the Uiedt; bat Maxwell followed 
him to the end. Brngo fo» a while still led 
0 iiebi/ineufie^^ at ffrst much condcmnaliou from Sir 
on among the homub; but in truth 
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becauBe he got before Sir William himself. During this latter of 
the run Sir William stuck to the hounds in spite of his seventy odd 
years. Going down into Murliam Bottom, some four or five were left 
nchiud, for they feared the soft ground near the river, and did not know 
the pass through it. But Sir William knew it, and those who remained 
close to him got over that trouble. Burgo, who would still lead, nearly 
foundered in the bog ; — but lie was li^t, and his horse pulled him 
through, — leaving a fore-shoe in the mnd. After that Burgo was con* 
tented to give Sir William the lead. 

Then they came up by Marham Pits to Cleshey Small Wood, which 
they passed without hanging there a minute, and over the grass lands 
of Cleshey Farm. Here Vavasor and Maxwell joined the others, having 
gained some three hundred yards in distance by their course, but having 
been forced to jump the Marham Stream which Sir William had forded. 
The puce now was us good as the horses could make it, — and perhaps 
something better as regarded some of them. Sir William’s servant had 
been with him, and he hud got his second horse at Glaydon’s ; Maxwell 
had been equally fortunate ; Tom’s second horse had not come up, and 
his beast was in great distress ; Griudley hod remained behind at Mmr- 
ham Bottom, being contented perlmps with having beaten Galder Jones, 
— from whom by-ihe-by 1 may here declare that ho never got his sove- 
reign. Burgo, Vayusor, and the country gentleman still held on; but 
it was devoutly desired by all of them that the fox might soon come to 
the cud of his tether. Ah ! that intense longing that the fol may faib 
when the failing powers of the horse begin to make themselves known, 
and the consciousness comes on that all that one has done will go for 
nothing unless the thing can be brought to a close in a field or two 1 
So far you have triumphed, leaving scores of men behind ; but of what 
good is all that, if you also are to oe left behind at the last P 

It was manifest now to all who knew the country that the fox was 
making for Thomden Deer Park, but Thomden Deer Park was still twa 
miles ahead of them, and the hounds were so near to their game tliat the 
noor beast could hardly hope to live till he got there. He had tried a 
wcU-knowii drain near Cleshey Farm Honse ; but it had been inhos- 
pitably, nay cruelly, closed against him. Soon after that he threw hlin- 
self down m a ditch, and the eager hounds overran him, giving him a 
moment’s law, — and giving also a moment’s law to horses that viftmjkd 
it as badly. I’m about done for^*’ said Burgo to Maxweti* LuokSy 
for you,” said Maxwell, “ the fox is much in the same way.” 

But the fox bad still more power left in him than poor Butm Fits* 
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being viewed away by Sir William himself. The country gentleman of 
whom mention has been made also viewed him, and holloaed as' he did, 
so : ” Yoicks, tally ; gone away I ” The unfortunate»man I “ Whit thei 

d are you roaring at P ” said Sir William. “ Do yoti suppose I oba^ ' 

know where the fox is P ” Wlierenpon the country geutlenum iitrei^od|i: 
and became less conspicuous than he had been. 

A^ they went again, off Cleshey and into Tbcmden perish^ ' 
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ever afterwards. Here Sir ’William made for a gate which look him a 
little out of the line ; but Maxwell and liur^o Fitzgerald, followed by 
Vavasor, went straight ahead. Tlicre was a huge ditch and boundary 
bank there which Sir AVilliaui had known and had avoided. Maxwell, 
'whose pluck had returned to him at last, took it well. His horse was 
coni^ratively fresh and made nothing of it. Then came poor Burgo ! 
Oh, Burgo, hadst thou not have been a very child, thou slio\ildst have 
known that now, at tliis time of the day, — after all that thy gullaut 
horse had done for thee, — it was impossible for thee or him. But when 
did Burgo Fitzgerald know anything P He rode at the bank as though 
it had been the tirst fence of the day, striking his poor beast with nis 
spurs, as though muscle, strength, and new power could be imparted 
by their rowels. The animal rose at the bank, and in some way got 
upon it, seramhling as he struck it witli his chest, and tlnni fell head* 
lon» into the ditcli at the other side, a confused mass of head, limbs, and 
bo^. His career was at an end, and be had broken his heart ! Poor 
noble beast, noble in vain ! To his very last gasp he had done his best, 
and liad deserved that he should have been in better bands. His mas- 
tcFs ignorance had killed him. There arc men who never know how 
Httlo a horse can do,— or how much I 

^ There was to some extent a gap in the fence when Maxwell had first 
ridden it and Burgo had followed him ; a gap, or break in the hedge al 
the top, indicating plainly tlic place at which a horse bould best get 
over. To this spot Vavasor followed, and was on the bank at Burgo’s 
heels before he kucw what had happened. But the man had got away 
and only the horse lay there iu the ditch. “Are you hurt P” said 
Vavasor ; “can I do anything ? ” But he did not stop. “If you can 
find a chap just send him to me,” said Burgo iii a melancholy tone. 
Then he sat down, with his feet in the ditch, and looked at the carcass 
of his horse. 

There was no more need of jumping that day. The way was open 
into the next field,— a turnip field,— and* there amidst the crisp break- 
ing turnip-tops, with the breath of his enemies liot upon him, with 
their sharp teeth at his entrails, biting at them im potently in the 

E ies of his death struggle, poor Jieynard finished his caraer. 
well was certainly the first there, — but Sir 'William and Qeoige 
isor wore close upon him. Tiiat taking of brushes of which m’o 
' used to hear is a little out of fashion ; but it such honour were due to 
any one it was duo to Vavasor, for he and lie only had ridden the liiiiit 
thrdY^llOut. But he claimed no honour, and none was specially given 
to Jbim. He and Maxwell rode homewards together, having sent 
to poor Burgo Fitzgerald; and as they went along tlie road, 

. little to each other, Maxwell, in a very indiflerent voice, 

a c^tiSstion. 

yoji want for that horse, Vavasor ? 

!: f A fifty, said Vavasor. 

mmeA^ jiaid Maxwell. So the brotrh; horse was sold for aboil 
. IlLTpi he ktd brought with hba a bad ohoracter. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

ALICK vavasor’s GREAT RELATIONS. 

Rurgo FiT/.fiEHALU, of wlioso liiuiliiig oxporiciiccs somctlimg Las 
I old iii tlic last chaplor, was a young man horn in tho purjde of 
the Kiigliaii urisiocracy. Lie wns relalf'd to lialt’ the dukes in the 
kingdom, and inid three couutcssoa for his aunts. When lie came of 
age he was master of a swHieient fortune to make it quite out of the 
question that he should be asked to earn his bread ; and though that, 
and othe.r uindtalls that had come to him, hud long since been spent, no 
one liad ever made to liim so ridiculous a proposition as that. lie was 
now thirty, and for some years jiast had been known to be much worse 
than penniless ; but still he. liv{‘d on in tho same circles, still slept softly 
and drank of the best, and went about with his vnlct and his groom and 
his horses, and fared sumptuously every day. Some people said the 
oouutcss('s did it for him, and some said that it was tho dukes; — wdiilc 
others, again, deeJared that tho Jews were his most generous friends. 
At any rate he still seemed to live as he had always lived, setting trades- 
incn at deliunce, and laughing to scorn oil Die rules whicli regulate the 
lives of other men. 

About eighl('eu mouths before the time of which I am now speaking, 
a great ehanec had come in this young man’s way, and lie bad almost 
suceeiided in making himself one of the richest men in England. Tlicro 
had been then a great lieircss in the laud, on whom the properties of 
lialf-a-dozen ancient families bad coiiccntrulcd ; and Burgo, wdio in spito 
of his iniquities still kept his position in the drawing-rooms of tho great, 
had almost succeeded in obtaining tho hand and the wealth, — as peoplo 
still said tluit lie had obtained the heart, — of tlic Lady Qlencora 
APClnskie. But sundry mighVy magnates, driven almost to despair at 
the jirosjiect of such a bacrifice, liad sagaciously put their heads togctlier, 
aud the result had been that the I^ady (.ilciicora had heard reason. She 
had listened, uith many liiiughty tossings of her proud little head, with 
many tluohbings of her passionate young heart; but in the cud she 
listened and heard reason. She saw Burgo for the last time, and told 
liim that she was the ]u*oiniscd bride of Plautagciict Palliscr, nephew 
and Jidr to the Duke of Omnium. 

Ho had borne it like a man, — ^nnver having groaned openly, or 
quivered once before any comrade at tho name of the Lady Gleucora. 
Slie had married !Mr. Palliscr at St. George's Square, and on the mom 
iug of her niarriu^ he had hung aliout his club door in Pall Mall, 
listening to the bells, and saying a word or tw'O about the wedding, with 
admirable courage. It had been for him a groat cbaucc, — and he liad 
lost it. Wiio can say, too, that his only regret was for the money P 
He had spoken once of it to a married sister of his, in w hose house he 
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had first met ] jady Glencora. I shall never marry now, — ^tliat is all,” 
he said — and then he went about, living his old reckless lil'c, with dtho 
same recklessness as ever. He was one of those young men witli dark 
hair and blue eyes, — who wear no beai'd, and are certainly among tlic 
handsomest of all God's creatures. No more handsome man than Burgo 
ritzgcrald lived in his days ; and this merit at any rate was his, — that he 
thought nothing of his own beauty. But he lived ever without 
conscience, without purpose, — with no idea that it behoved him as a 
man to do anything but cat and drink, — or ride well to hounds till some 
poor brute, much nobler than himself, perished bcueatli him. 

He chiefly concerns our story at tins present time because the Lady 
Glencora, who had loved liini, — and would liavo married him had not 
those sagacious heads ])rcvcnied it, — was a- cousin of Alice Vavasor’s. 
She was among those very great relations with whom Alice was con- 
nected by her motlwir’s side, — being indeed so near to Lady Maclcod, 
that she was first cousin fo that lady, only once removed. Lady Mid- 
lothian was aunt to the Lady Glencora, and our Alice miglit have called 
cousins, and not been forbidden, wdth the old Lord of the Isles, Lady 
Gleiioora's father, — who was dead, however, some time previous to that 
affair with Burgo, — and with the Marquis of Auld lleekie, wlio w’as 
Lady Glcncora’s uncle, and had been her guardian. But Alice had kept 
herself aloof from her grand relations on her mother’s side, choosing 
rather to hold herself as belonging to those who were her father’s 
kindred. With Lady Glencora, however, she had for a short time,— for 
some week or ten days, — been on terms of almost afFeetionatc intimacy. 
It liad been thcji, when the wayward heiress with the bright waving 
locks had been most strongly minded to give herself and her wealth to 
Burgo Fitzgerald. Burgo had had money dealings with George 
Vavasor, ami knew him, — knew him intimately, and had learned the fact 
ot this cousinship between the heiress and his friend’s cousin. Where- 
upon in the agony of those weeks iu which the sagacious heads were 
resisting her love, Lady Glencora came to her cousin in Queen Anne 
Street, and told Alice all that tale. “ Was Alice,” she asked, “ afraid 
of the marquises and the countesses,** or of all the rank and all the 
money which' they boasted ? ” Alice answered that she was not at all 
afraid of them. ” Then would she permit Lady Glencora and Burgo to see 
each other in the drawing-room at Queen Anno Street, just oucc?” Just 
once, — so that they might arrange Umt little plan of an elopement. But 
Alice could not do that for her newly found cousin. She endeavoured 
to explain that it was not the dignity of the sagacious heads which stood 
in her way, but her woman’s feeling of what was right and wrong in 
suoli a matter. 

” Why should I not marry him ? ” said Lady Glencora, with her eyes 
flashing. ** He is my equal.” 

Alice explained that she had no word to say against such a marriage! 
She counselled her coiisin to be true to her love it her love was in itself 
true. But she, an unmarried woman, who had hitherto not known her 
cousin, might not give such help os that ! ” If you will not help me, 1 

am helpless I ” said the I^y Glencora, and then she kneeled at Alice’s 
9 
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][jices and threw her wavy locks abroad on Alice’s lap. ** How shall 1 
hwibe you?” said Lady Glcricora. “Next to him I will love you hcLter 
than all the world.” But Alice, though she kissed the fair forehead and 
owned that such reward would be worth mueli to her, could not take 
any bribe for such a cause. Then Lady Glcncora had been angry with 
her, calling her heartless, and threatciiiiig her that she too niiglit have 
son'ow ol' her own and want assistance. Alice told nothing of her own 
tale, — how she had loved her cousin and had been forced to give him up, 
l)ut said what kind words she could, and she of the waving hair and light 
blu(? eyes had been pacified. Then slie had come again, — hud conic daily 
while the sagacious heads were at work, — and Alice in her trouble hatl 
been a comfort to her. 

But the sagacious heads wore victorious, as wo know, and Lady 
[lleiicora M'Gluskie became Lady Glcncora Palliscr with all the pro- 
priety in the world, instead of becoming wife to poor Biirgo, with all 
imaginable impropriety. And then she wrote a letter to Alice, very 
short and rallicr sad; but still with a certain sweetness in it. “She 
had been counselled that it was not fitting for her to love as she hud 
thought to love, and she had resolved to give up her dream. Her 
cousin Alict?, she knew', would respect her secret. She was going to 
become the wdfc of the best man, she thought, in all the world ; and it 
should bo the one gare of her life to make him happy,” She said not a 
W'oril m all her letter of loving this newdy found lord. “ She was to be 
married at once. Would Alice be one among the bevy of bridesmaids 
who w'crc lo grace the ceremony P ” ^ 

Alice wished her joy heartily, — “heartily,” she said, but bad declined 
that ollicc of bridesmaid. She did not wdsh to undergo the cold looks 
of the Lady Julius and Lady Janes who all would know each other, but 
none of whom would know her. So she scut her cousin a little ring, 
and asked her to keep it amidst all that wealthy tribute of marriage gifts 
which would be poured forth at her feet. 

From that time to this present Alice had heard no more of Lady 
Glcncora. She had been married late in the preceding season and gone 
away with Mr. Palliscr, spendiifg lier hoiieyniooii amidst the softness of 
some Italian lake. They hud not returned to Biiglaiid till the time had 
come fur them to encounter the mnguiliceut Christmas festivities of Mr. 
Palliscr’s uncle, the duke. On this occasion Gatherum Castle, tlie vast 
palace which the duke had built at a cost of nearly a quarter of a 
million, was opened, as it bud never been opened before; — for the 
duke’s heir had married to the duke’s liking, and the duke was a man 
who could do such things handsomely when uc was well pleased. Then 
Abere had been a throng of bridal guests, and a succession of bridal 
gaieties whicli bad continued themselves even past the time at which 
Mr.Pallisor was due at VV'^cstminstcr ; — and Mr. Palliscr was a legislator 
who served his country with the utmost assiduity. So the Loudon 
season commenced, progressed, and was oousumed ; and still Ailee heard 
nothing mure of her friend ^id cousin Lady Glencora. 

But this had troubled her uot at all. A chanoe circumstanoe, the 
story of which she had iold tq no one, had given her a short intum? 
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with this fair child of the gold mines, but she had felt that they two 
could not live together in habits of much intimacy. She had, when 
thinking of the young bride, only thought of that wild love episode in 
the girrs life. It had been strange to her that she should in one week 
have listcucd to the most passiouatc protestations from her friend, of 
love for one man, and tlicn have been told in the next that another man 
was to be her friend’s husband ! But she reflected that her own career 
was much the same, only witii the interval of some longer time. 

But her own cai'cer was not the same. Gleucoru had married Mr. 
Paliiser, — had married him without pausing to doubt ; — but Alice bad 
gone on doubting till at last slic had resolved that slic would not marry 
Mr. Grey. IShe thought of ibis much in those days at Ciicltciiham, and 
wondered often wheiher Glcncora lived wilh^hcr husband in the full 
happiness of coujugal love. 

One morning about three days after Mr. Grey’s visit, there came to 
her two letters, us to neither of which did slio know the writer by the 
handwriting. Lady Mucleod had told her, — with some hesitation, 
indeed, for Lady Macleod was afraid of her, — but bad told her, neverthe- 
less, more tlian once, that those noble relatives bad heard of the treat- 
ment to which Mr. Grey was being subjected, mid had expressed their 
great sorrow, — if not dismay or almost auger. Lady Macleod, iiifleed, liad 
gone as far as she dared, and might have gone further without any 
sacrifice of truth. Lady Midlothiau hud said that it would be disgrace- 
ful to the family, and Lady Glenooru’s aunt, tho Marcliiouess of Auid 
Heckle, had demanded to be told wliut it was tlic girl wanted. 

When the letters came Lady Macleod was not present, and I am dis- 
posed to tliiiik that one of them had been written by concerted arrange- 
ment with her. But if so she had not dared to w^atcli the immediate 
ctlcct of her own projeciilo. This one was from Lady Midlothian. Of 
the other Lady Macleod certainly knew nothing, though it also hod 
sprung out of the discussions which hud taken place as to Alice’s sins 
in tho Auld lleekie-Midlothian set* This other letter was from Lady 
Glencora. Alice opened tiic two, one i^tliout reading the other, very 
slo>yly. Lady MicUothian’s was the first opened, mid then came a spot 
of anger on Alice’s checks as she saw tho signature, and caught a word 
or two as she allowed her eye to glance down the page. Then she 
opened the other, wiiicli was shorter, and when she saw her cousin's 
signature, ** Glencora Paliiser,” she read that letter first, — read it twice 
before she went buck to .the disagreeable task of perusing Lady Mid- 
lothian’s lecture. The reader shall have both the letters, but that from 
the Countess shall have precedence. 

» Castle Beski&K.B. 

• Oouiau-. 

•'Mt j>bab Miss Vavasoe, 

I have not the pleasure of knowing you personally, though 1 
have heard of you very often from our dear mutual friend and relative 
Lady Macleod, with whom 1 understand that yon are at present on a 
visit. Your grandmother, ~^by the mother’s side^-*-Jjady flora Mociuod| 

0-8 
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and my mother the Countess of Leith, were half-sisters ; and though 
circumstances since that have prevented our seeing so much of each 
other as is desirable, I have always remembered the eonueclion, 
and have ever regarded you as one in whose welfare I am bound by ties 
of blood to take a warm interest/* 

1 “ ‘Since that ! * — what does she mean by ‘since i/at ? ”* said Alice 
icrsolf. “ She has never set eyes on me at all. IViiy does she talk 
of not having seen so much of me as is desirable ? ”) 

“1 had learned with great graiilicatiou that you were going to bo 
married to a most worthy geiitlemaii, Mr. John Grey of Netljcrcoais, 
in Cambridgcsliire. When 1 first heard this 1 made it my business to 
institute some inquiries, and f was heartily glad to lind that your choice 
hud done you so much erbdit.” (If the reader has read Aliee/s ehariicter 
as 1 Jiave meant it should be read, it will thoroughly be understood that 
this was wormwood to lier.) “ 1 was informed that Mr. Grey was in 
every respect a gentleman, that he is a man of most excellent habits, 
and one to whom any young woman could commit her future hap})iucss 
with security, that his means are very good for his position, and that 
there was no possible objection to such a marriage. All this gave great 
satisfaction to me, in which I was joined by the Marchioness of Auld 
Heekio, who is connected with you almost as nearly us 1 am, and who, 
I can assure you, feels a cousidcrablo interest in your welfare. I am 
staying with ucr now, and in all that 1 say, she agrees with me. 

“You may feel then how dreadfully wo were dismayed when we were 
told by dear Lady Maclcod that you had told Mr. Grey that you 
intended to change your mind! My dear Miss Vavasor, can this bo 
true P There are things in which a young lady has no right to change 
her mind after it has been once made up ; anil certainly when a young 
lady has accepted a gentleman, that is one of them, lie cannot legally 
make you become his wife, but he has a right to claim you before God 
and man. Have you considered that he has probably furnished his 
liousc in consequence of liis intended marriage;, — and perhaps in com- 
pliance with your own especiaj wishes ? ” (1 think that Lady Macleod 

must have told the Countess something that she had heard about the 
garden). “Have you reflected that he has of course told all his 
friends P Have you any reason to give P 1 am told, none I Nothing 
should ever be done without a reason ; much less such a thing as this 
in which your own interests and, 1 may say respectability, are involved. 
1 hope you will think of tins before you persist in destroying your own 
happiness and perhaps that of a very worthy ‘man. 

“1 had heard, some years ago, when you were much younger, that 
you had become imprudently attached in another direction — with a 
gentleman with none of those qualities to recommend (lim which speak 
BO highly for Mr. Grey. It woidd grieve me very much as it would also 
the Marchioness, who in this matter thinks exactly as I do, if 1 were 
led to suppose that your rejection of Mr. Grey had been caused by 
renewal of that project. Nothing, my dear Miss Vavasor, could be more 
imfortunaie, — luid I might almost add a stronger word. 

“I hav3 been advised that a line from me, as representing your poor 
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iijother's family, especially as I have at the present moment tlio 
opportutity of expressing Lady Auld Kcckic's sentiments as well as my 
own, might be ot service, 1 implore you, my dear Miss Vavasor, to 
remember what you owe to God and man, and to carry out an engage- 
ment made by yourself, that is in all respects comme il fuut, and winch 
will give entire satisfaction to your friends and relatives. 

“If you do this you will always find me to be your sincere friend, 

“MaKGAEET M. MlDLOTUIAIf.” 

I think that Lady Macleod liad' been wrong in supposing that this 
could do any good. She should have known Alice better ; and should 
also have known the world better. But her own reverenee for her own 
noble relatives was so great that she could ,iiot understand, even yet, 
that all SUCH feeling was wanting to her niece. It was to her im- 
possible that the expressed opinion of such an one as the Countess of 
Midlothian, owning her relationship and solicitude, and condescending 
at the same time to exjiress friendship,— slie could not 1 say, understand 
that the voice of such an one, so speaking, should have no weight what- 
ever. But 1 think that she lutd been quite right in keeping out of 
Alice's way at the moment of the arrival of the letter. Alicje read it, 
slowly, and then replacing it in its envelope, leaned back quietly in hei 
chair, — with her eyes fixed upon llic teapot on the table. She had, 
hou ever, the other letter on which to occupy her mind, and thus relieve 
her from the cflccts of too deep m animosity against the Countess. 

The Lady Glcncora’s letter was as follows ; 


“Matching Priory, 

“ Thurjiday, 

“Dear Cousin, 

“ 1 liavo just come home from Scotland, where they have been 
telling me something of your little troubles. I had little troubles once 
too, and you were so good to me ! Will you come to us here for a few 
weeks P We shall be here till Christmus-time, when we go somewhere 
else. I have told my husband that you are a great friend of mine as 
Wiill as a cousm, and that he must be good to you. He is very quiet, 
and works very hard at politics; but I think you will like him. Do 
come! There will be a good many people here, so that you will 
not find it dull. If you will name the day we will send the carriage 
for you to Matching Station, and 1 dare say 1 can manage to come 
myself. 

“Yours affectionately, 

G. Palliseii.” 

“P.S. — I kEow what will be in your mind. You will say, why did 
not she come to me in London ? She knew tlie way to Queen Anne 
Street well enough. Dear Alice, dor/t say that. Believe me, 1 had 
much to do and think of in London. And if I was wrong, yet you will 
forgive me. Mr. Palliser says I am to give you his love, — as being a 
cousin, and say that you must come 1 ’* 
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Tin's letter was certuiuly better tliun the other, but Alice, on reading 
it, came to a resolve that she would not accept the invitation. In the 
first place, even that allusion to her little troubles jarred upon her 
feelings ; and ilicu she thought tlmt her rejection of Mr. Grey could be 
no special reason why she siiould go to Matching Priory. Was it not 
very possible that she had been invited that she might meet Lady Mid- 
lothian there, and encounter all the strength of a personal battery from 
the Countess ? Lady Glcucora*s letter she would of course answer, but 
to Lady Midlothian she would not condescend to make any reply what- 
ever. 

About eleven o’clock Lady Macleod came down to her. For lialf-uii- 
bour or so Alice said jioilung ; nor did Lady Macleod ask any question. 
8hc looked inquisitively at Alice, eyeing the letter wliicli was lying by 
the side of her niece’s workbasket, but siic said no word about Mr. 
Grey or the Countess. At last Alice spoke. 

“ Aunt,” slid said, “ I have had a letter this morning from your friend. 
Lady Midlothian.” 

“ Slie is my cousin, Alice ; and yours ns much as mine.” 

" Your cousin, t^en, amifc. Put it is of more moment that she is your 
friend. She certainly is not mine, nor can her consulship alTord any 
ju-stiflcatioii for her interfering in iiiy alTaiivs.” 

“Alice,— "from her position ** 

“ lier position can he nothbig to me. aunt. I will not submit to it. 
There is her letter, which you can read if you please. After that you 
may bum it. 1 need hardly say that 1 shall not answer it.” 

“ And what am 1 to say to her, Alice ? ” 

“Nothing from me, aunt; — from yourself, whatever you please, ot 
course.” Tlieu there was silenct? between them for a few minutes. “And 
1 have had another letter, from Lady Glencorn, who married Mr. Palliser, 
and whom I knew in Lc^pdon lust spring.” 

“And has that offended you, toor” 

“ No, there is no offence iu that. She asks me to go and see her at 
Matching Priory, her husband’s house ; but t shall not go.” 

But at last Alice agreed tG pav this visit, and it may be as well to 
explain hero how she wa.s brought to do so. She wrote to Lady 
Glcncora, declining and exnlaining frankly that she did decline, because 
she thought it probable that she might meet Lady Midlothian. Lady 
Midlotiiiau, she said, had interfered verj unwarrantably in her affairs, 
and she did not wish to make her acquaintance. To this Lady Glencora 
replied, post haste, that she had intended no such horrid treachery as 
that fur Alice ; that neither would Lady Midlothian be there nor any of 
that Bet ; by which Alice knew that Lady Glcncora referred specially to 
her aunt the Marchioness ; that no one would be at Matching who could 
torment Alice, either wdth right or without it, “ cxce^it so far as I 
myself may do so,” Lady Glcncora said ; and then she named an early 
day in November, at whicb she would herself undertake to meet Alice 
at the Matching Station. On receipt of this letter, Alice, after two days’ 
doubt, accepted the invitation. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

TJUBUTE FROM OILEYMEAJ). 

Kate Vavasor, in writing to her cousin Alice, hjlt sonic little difli- 
ciiltj in excusing herself for reinaiaiiig in Norfolk with Mrs. Greeuow. 
She had laughed at Mrs. Grecnow before she went to Yannonth, and 
had laughed at herself for going there. And in all her letters since, she 
had spoken of her aunt as a silly, vain, worldly woman, weeping croco- 
dile tears, for an old husband whose death had released her from the 
tedium of his company, and spreading lures* to catch new lovers, lint 
yet slie agreed to stay with her aunt, and remain with her in lodgings 
at Norwich for a month. 

But Mrs. Greenow had about her something more than Kate had ac- 
knowledged when she first attempted to read her aunt’s churactor. She 
was clever, and in her own way persuasive. Slic was very generous, 
aud possessed a certain power oi making herself pleasant to those 
around her. In asking Kate to stay with her she had so asked as to 
make it appear that Kate was to confer the favour. She had told her 
nicce that she was all alone in the %vorld. ** 1 have money,” she had 
said, with more appearance of true feeling than Kate had observed be- 
fore. ** I have money, but 1 have nothing else in the world. 1 have 
no home. Wl^ should I not remain here iu Norfolk, where I know a 
few people? If you’ll say that you’ll go anywhere else with me 1*11 go 
to any place you’ll name.” Kate had believed this to be hardly true. 
She had felt sure that her aunt wished to remain in the neighbourhood 
of her sea-side admirers ; but, nevertheless, she had yielded, and at the 
end of October, the two ladies, with Jeannette, settled themselves in 
foinfortable lodgings within the precincts of the Close at Norwich. 

Mr. Greenow at this time had been dead very nearly six monlbs, but 
his widow made some mistake in her (^tes and appeared to think that 
the interval had been longer. On the day of their arrival at Norwich it 
was evident that this error had confirmed itself in licr mind. Only 
think,” shc,Eaid, as she unpacked a little miniature of the departed one, 
and sat with it for a moment in her hands, as she pressed her liandkcr- 
ohief to her eyes, “ only think, that it is barely mne months since he 
was with me ? ” 

*' Six, you mean, aunt,” said Kate, unadvisedly. 

Only nine mouths ! ” repeated Mrs. Greenow, as though she had 
not heard her nicce. “ Only nine months ! ” After that Kate attempted 
to correct n(^ more such errors. “It happened in May, Miss,” Jean- 
nette said afterwards to Miss Vavasor, “ aud tliat, as we reckons, it will 
be just a twelvemonth come Christmas.” But Kate paid no attention 
to this. 

And Jeannette was very ungrateful, and certainly should liave in- 
aulged herself in no such sarcasms. When Mrs. .Greenow made a slight 
change in her mourning, which she did on her arrival at Norwich, using 
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a liille luce among ner crapes, Jeannette reaped a ricli harvest in gifts 
of clothes. Mrs. Grecnow knew well enough that slie expcolcd more 
from a servant than mere service; — tliat she wanted loyalty, discretion, 
and perhaps sometimes a little secrecy; — and as she paid for these 
things, she should have had them. 

Kate undertook to stay a month with her aunt at Norwich, and Mrs. 
Grecuow undertook that Mr. Cheesacre should declare himself as Kate’s 
lover, hefbre the expiration of the month. It was in vain that Kjitc 
protested that she Avanted no such lover, and that she would certainly 
reject him if he came. " That’s all very well, my dear,” Aunt Grecnow 
would say. “ A girl must settle herself some day, you know ; — and 
you’d have it all your own way at Oileymead.” 

Jiut the offer certainly shewed much generosity on the part of Aunt 
Greenow, inasmuch as Mr. Clieesacre’s attentions wore apparently paid 
to herself rather than to her iiicec. Mr. Cheesacre was very attentive, 
lie had taken the lodgings in the Close, and had scut over fowls and 
cream from Oileyincad, and had called on the morning after their 
arrival ; but in all his attentions he distinguished the aunt more parti- 
cularly than the niece, i am all for Mr. Cheesacre, Miss,” said Jean- 
nette once. “The Ca[)taiii is perhaps the nicortr-lookin" gentleman, and 
he ain’t so podgy-like ; but Avliat’s good looks if a geiilleman hasn’t got 
nothing P I can’t abide anylhing that’s poor; neither can’t Missus.” 
Jl’rom which it was evident that Jemmette gave Miss Vavasor no credit 
in having Mr. Cheesacre in her train. 

Cajitain .Belllield was also at Norwich, having obtained some quasi- 
military enqdoynieut there in the matter of drilling volunteers. Certain 
capacities in that line it may bo supposed that ho possessed, and, as his 
friend Cheesacre said of him, he was going to earn an honest penny 
once in his life. The Captain and Mr. Cheesacre bad made up any 
little differences that had existed between them at Yarmouth, and were 
close allies again when they left that place. Some little compact on 
matters of business must have bcou arranged between them, — for tlic 
Captain was in funds again. He was in funds again through the 
liberality of his friend, — and no payment of former loans had been made, 
nor had there been any speech of such. Mr. Cheesacre had drawn his 
purse-strings liberally, and had declared that if all went well the hospi- 
tality of Oilcymead should not be wanting during the wiiitdV. Captain 
Belllield had nodded his head and declared that oJl should go 
well. 

“ You won’t see much of the Captain, I suppose,” said Mr. Chees- 
acre to Mrs. Greenow on the morning of the day after her arrival at 
Norwich. He had come across the whole way from Oileymeod to ask 
ner if she found herself comfortable, — and perhaps with an eye to the 
NorAvich markets at the same time. He now wore a ^air of black 
riding boots over his trousers, and a round-topped hat, and looked much 
more at home than he had done by the sea-side. 

“Not much, I dare say,” said the widow. “He tells mo that he 
must be on duty ten or twelve hours a day. Poor fellow ! ” 

“ It’s a deuced good tbiiig for him, and he ought to be very much 
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obliged to me for putting him in 4he way of gelling il. But he 
told me to tell you that if he didn’t call you were not to be angry 
with him.” 

“Oh, no; — shall remember, of course.” 

“You see, if he don’t work now he must come to grief. Ho 
hasn’t got a shilling that he cau call his own.” 

“Hasn’t he really?” 

“Not a shilling, Mrs. Greenow; — ^aud then he’s awfully in debt. 
He isn’t a bad fellow, you know, only there’s no trusting him for 
anything.” Then after a few further iiujuiiies that were almost tender, 
and a promise of further supplies from the dairy, Mr. Ghccsacrc 
took his leave, almost forgetting to ask after Miss Vavasor. 

.But as he left the house he had a word to say to Jeannette. 
“He hasn’t been here, has he, Jenny?” “We haven’t seen a sight 
of him yet. Sir, and 1 have thought it a little odd.” Then Mr. 
Ohecsacre gave the girl lialf-a-crowii, and went his way. Jeahuetto, 
I think, must have lorgotten that the Captain had looked in after 
leaving his military duties on the preceding evening. 

The Captain’s ten or twelve hours of daily work was performed, 
no doubt, at irregular intervals, — some days late and some days 
early, — for he might be seen about Norwich almost at all limcjs, 
during the early part of that November; — and he might be very 
often seen going into the Close. In Norwich there are two weekly 
murket-days, but on those days the (Captain was no doubt kept 
more entirely to his military employment, lor at such times he neve 
was seen near the Close. Now Mr. Cheosaerc’s visits to the town 
were generally made on market-days, and so it happened that they 
did not meet. On such occasions Mr. Cheesacrc always was driven 
to Mrs. Grecnow’s door in a cab, — for he would come into towji by 
railway, — and he would deposit a basket bearing the rich produce 
of his dairy. It was in vain that Mrs. Greenow protested against 
these gifts, — for she did protest and declared that if they Avere con- 
tinued they would be scut back. They were, however, continued, 
and Mrs. Greenow was at her wits* end about them. Cheesacrc 
would not come up with them; but leaving tlicm, Avoiild go about 
his business, and would return to see the ladies. On such occa- 
sions he would bo very particular in getting bis basket from Jean- 
nette. As he did so he would generally ask some question about 
the Captain, and Jc.annettc would give him answers coulidcntially — 
so that there was a strong friendship between these two. 

“ What am I to do about it ? ” said Mrs. Greenow, as Kate came 
into the sitting-room one morning, and saw on the tabic a small 
hamper lined with a clean cloth. “It’s as much as Jeannette Itas 
been able to* carry.” 

So it is, Ma^am, — ^te ; and I’m strong in the arm, too, Ma’am.” 

“ What am I to do, iute ? He is such a good creature.” 

“ And he do admire you both so much,” said Jeannette. 

“ Of course I don’t want to offend him for many reasons,” said th# 
atmt, looking knowingly it her niece. 
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“ 1 don’t know anything about your reasons, aunt, but if I were yon 
1 should leave tlie basket just as it is till he comes in the afternoon. 

Would you iniud seeing him yourself, Kate, and explaining to him 
that it won’t do to go on in this way. Perhaps you wouldn’t mind Idl- 
ing him that if he’ll promise not to bring any more you won’t object to 
take this one.” 

“ Indeed, aunt, 1 can’t do that. They’re not brought to me.” 

“ Oh, Kate ! ” 

“ *\onsense, aunt j — I won’t have you say so j — before Jeannette, too.” 

“1 think It’s for both. Ma’am ; I do indeed. And there certainly 
a ‘n’t any crtiuiu to be bought like it in Norwich ; — nor yet eggs.” 

“1 wonder what there is in the basket.” And the widow lifted up 
the comer of the cloth. , “1 dedure if there isn’t a turkey poult 
already.” 

“^ly ! ” said Jeannette. *‘A turkey poult! Why, that’s w'orth ten 
and sixpence in the nnuket if it's worth a penny.” 

“ Jt’s out of the (piestioii that 1 should take upon myself to say any- 
tiiing to him about it,” said Kate. 

” Upon my word 1 don’t sec why you shouldn’t, as w'dl as 1,” said 
Mrs. Greenow. 

“Dl tell you what, Mu’fiii,” said Jeannette, “let me just ask him 
wlio they’re for ; — he’ll tell me auylhiug.” 

” Don’t do aiiN thing of the kind, Jeannette,” said Kale. “ Of course, 
auni, they’re brought for you. Thcie’s no doubt about that. A gentle- 
man doesn’t bring cream and turkeys to . 1 never heard of sueli a 

thing I ” 

“ 1 don’t see why a gciitlemau shouldn’t bring cream «iid turkeys to 
you just as well as to me. Indeed, he told me once us much himself.” 

” Then, if they’re for me, I’ll leave them down outside the front door, 
and he may find his provisions there.” And Kale proceeded to lift the 
basket oir the table. 

“ Leave it alone, Kale,” siud Mrs. Greenow, with a voice tliat was 
Talber solemn; and wliich had, loo, something of sadness iu its tone. 
“ Jicave it alone. I’ll see Mr. dieesacre myself.” 

“ And i do hojic you won’t mention my name, it’s tho most absurd 
tiling iu the world. The man never spoke Iw^o dozen words to me in 
his life.” 

“ He speaks to me, lliongh,” said Mrs, Greenow. 

** 1 dare say he dues,” said Kale. 

“ And about you, too, my dear.” 

” He doesn’t conic here w ith those big flowers in his buttou-iiole for 
nothing,” said Jeannette, — “ not if I knows what u gentleman means.” 

• “ Of course he doesn’t,” said Mrs. Greenow. 

“if you don’t object, aunt,” said Kate, “1 will write lo grandpapa 
and tell him that 1 will return home at once.” 

“What! — because of Mr. Checsacre P ” said Mrs. Greenow. “I 
don’t think you'll be so silly as that, my dear.” 

Uu the present occasion Mis. Greenow undertook that she would see 
the generous gentleman, and endeavour to stop the supplies from, bis 
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farmyard. It; was well understood that he would call about four o’clock, 
when his business in the town would be over ; and that he would brin{j 
with him a little boy, who would curry aw'ay the hasket. At that liour 
Kate of course was absent, and the widow received Mr. Chcesacrc 
alone. The basket and cloth were Uiere, in the sitting-room, and on 
the table were laid out the rich things which it had couta hied ;—t lie 
turkey poult first, on a dish provided in the lodgiug-housc, then a dozen 
fresh eggs in a soup-plate, then the creani in a little tin can, which, for 
the last fortnight, had passed regularly between Oileymead and the house 
in the Close, and as to which Mr. Clicrsacrc w'us very pointed in hi.s in- 
quiries W'ith Jeaimettc. Then hehind the creani there were two or 
three heads of brocoli, and a stick of eelcry us thick as a man’s wiist. 
Altogether the trihute was a very comfortable assistance to the house- 
keeping of a lady living in a small way in loilgings. 

!Mr. Clicesaerc, when lie saw the array on the long sofa-iablc, knew 
that he was to prepare himself for some resistance; but that rcsislaueo 
would give him, he thought, an opportunity of sayiim a few words that 
he was desirous of spcakiug, and he did not altogether regret it. “ 1 
just called in,” he said, “to see how you wore.” 

“ Wc are not likely to starve,” said Mrs. Grcouow, pointing to the 
delicacies from Oileymead. 

“Just a few trifies that my old woman asked me to bring in,” said 
Cheesacre. “ She insisted on putting them u)).” 

“But your old wonum is by fur tuo magnilieent,” said Mrs. Greenow. 
“ She really frightens Ivatc and me out of our wits.” 

Mr. Cliecsacrc had no W'ish that Miss Yavasor’s umiic slioiild be 
brought iuto play upon the occasion. “ Bear Mrs. Greenow,” said he, 
“ there is no cause fur you to be alarmed, 1 can assure you. Mere 
Irilles ; — light us air, you know. 1 don’t think aiiytJiing of such tilings 
as these.” 

“ But I and Kate think a great deal of them, — a very gj*eat deal, I 
can assure you: Do you know, wc had a long debate tins morning 
whether or know wc would return them to Uilcyineud':' ” 

“ lleturn them, Mrs. Greenow ! ” • 

“ Yes, indeed : what are women, situated ns we arc, to do under such 
circumstances!' ‘When gentlemen will bo too liberal, their liberaiily 
must be repressed.” 

“And have 1 been too liberal, Mrs. Greenow P What is a young 
turkey and a stick of celery when a man is willing to give everything 
that ho has in the world ? ” 

“ You have got a great deal more in the world, Mr. Cheesacre, Ilian 
you’d like to pari with. But we won’t talk of that now.” 

“ When shall we talk of it F ” 

“ If you rftally have anything to say you had by far better speak to 
Kate horsclf.” 

Mrs. Greenow, you mistake me. Indeed you mistake me.” Just at 
this moment, as he w^as drawing close to the widow, she heard, or 
liwicicd that she heard, Jeamicttc’s step, and, going to the sitting-room 
doo^ called to her maid. Jcaimette did not hear her, but the bell was 
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rung, and tliCL. Jeannette came. You may take these things down, 
Jeannette,’’ she said. ** Mr. Chcesaerc has promised' that no more shall 
come.” 

“ But 1 haven’t promised,” said Mr. Cheesacre. 

** You will oblige me and Kate, I know; — and, Jeannette, tell Miss 
Vavasor that 1 am rcadv to w'alk with her.” 

Then Mr. Cheesacre knew tlmt he could not say these few words on 
that occasion; and us the hour of his train was "near, he took his dc- 
)>arture, and went out of the Close, followed by the little boy, carrying 
the basket, the cloth, and the tin can. 


CHAPTEll XX* 

WHICH SHALL IT HR P 

The next day was Sunday, and it was well known at the lodging- 
liousc in the Close that Mr. (Jhccsacrc M^ould Uf)t be seen there theu. 
Mrs. Gre<‘aow hud specially warned him that she was not fond of Sun- 
day visitors, fearing that ot hcrwi.se he might lind it convenient to give 
them too much of his society on that idle day. lu the morning the aunt 
and niece both went to the cathedral, and then at three o’clock they 
dined. But ou this occasion they did not dine alone. Charlie Euir- 
stairs, who, with her iamily, liad come home from Yarmouth, had been 
asked to joiu them ; and in order that Charlie might not feel it dull, 
Mrs. Greenow luul, wntli licr usual good-nature, invited Captain Bell- 
field. A very nice little dinner they had. The Captain carved ihe tur- 
key, giving due honour to Mr. Cheesacre as he did so ; and when he 
nibbled his celery with his cheese he w^as prettily jocose about the ricli- 
ucss of the farmyard at Oileymead, 

“ He is tlic most generous man 1 ever met,” said Mrs. Greenow. 

" So he is,” said Cajitaiu Bellfield, ” and we’ll drink his health. Poor 
old Cliecsy ! It’s a great pity he shouldn’t got himself a wife.” 

“ I don’t know any iiuui more calculateu to make a young w'&rnan 
hap])V,” said Mrs. Greenow. 

indeed,” said Miss Pairstairs. *‘I’m told that his house and 
all about it is quite beautiful.” 

“ Especially the straw-yard and the horse-pond,” said tho Captain, 

, A^nd then they drank the health of their absent friend. 

It bad been arranged that the ladies should go to church in the even- 
ing, and it was thought that Captain Bellfield would, perhaps, accom- 
jiany them ; but when the time for starting came, Kate and Gharlio 
»’cro ready, but the w'idow was not, and she remained, — in order, as 
she afterwards explained to Kate, tliat Captain Bellfield might not seem 
to be turned Out of the house. He had made no offer churchwards, 
and, — “Poor man,” as Mrs. Greenow said in her little explanation, “i/ 
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I Ladn*t let liim stay tliero, he would have had no resting-place for the 
sole of his foot, but some horrid barrack-room ! Tlierclbrc Ihc Captiua 
was allowed to find a resting-place iu Mrs. Grccuow’s drawing-room ; 
but on the return of the young ladies from church, he was not 
there, and the widow was alone, “looking back,’* she said, “to 
things that were gone; — that were gone. But come, dears, I am 
not going to make you melancholy.” So they had tea, and Mr. 
Cliecsacrc’s crean) was used w'ith liberality. 

Cu])taiu Bollfield had not allowed tlie opportunity to slip idly from 
his hands. In tlie first quarter of an hour after the younger ladies 
laid gone, lie said little or nothing, but sat with a wine-glass before 
Jiim, which oneo or twice he fillrd from the decaute.r. “ I'm afraid 
tlio wine is not very good,” said Mrs. Grecnow. “But one enu*t 
get good wine in Ifjdgings.*’ 

“I’m not thinking very much about it, Mrs. Greenow ; that’s the 
truth,” said the Captain. “I daresay the wine is very good of its 
kind.” Then there was another period of silence between them. 

“ I suppose you find it rather dull, living iu lodgings ; don't 
youP” asked the Captain. 

“ 1 don’t know quite W'hat you mean by dull, Captain Bellficld ; 
but a woman circumstanced as I am can’t find her life very gay. It’s 
not a full twelvemonth yet since. 1 lost all that made. life, desirable, and 
sometimes 1 wonder at myself for holding u]) as w'oll as ] do.” 

“ It’s wicked to give way to grief too much, Mrs. Greenow.” ^ 

“That’s what my dear Kate nlw'ays says to me, and I’m sure I do 
my best to overcome it.” U]»on this some soft tears trickled down Iicr 
cheek, showing in their course that she at any rate used no jaiint in pro- 
ducing that freshness of colonr which was one of her great cliarms. 
Then she j)resscd lier handkerchief to her eyes, and removing it, smiled 
faintly on the Captain. “ 1 didn’t intend to treat you to such a scene 
as this, Cajituin Bellfield.” 

• , “There is nothing on earth, Mrs. Greenow, 1 desire bo much as per- 
mission to dry those tears.” 

“ Time alone can do that, Captain B(‘IIfirld ; — time alone.” 

“ But cannot time he aided by Jove and friendship and affection ? ” 

“ By friendship, yCs. What would life be worth without the solace oi 
friendship ? ” 

“ And how much better is the wonn glow of love ? ” Captain B(‘ll- 
iield, as he asked this oucstion, deliberately got up and moved hi.s ciiair 
over to the widow’s side. But the widow as deliberately changed her 

f )ositiou to the comer of a sofa. The Captain did not at once follow 
ler, nor did he in any way show that he^wos aware that she had fled 
from him. 

“ How mAcli better is the warm glow of love P ” he sai<l again, con- 
tenting himself with looking into her face with all his eyes, lie liad 
hoped that he would have been able to j^ess her hand by this time. 

“ The warm glow of love, Captain Oilfield, if you have ever felt 

“ If I have ever felt it 1 Do I not feel it now, Mrs. Greenow P There 
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con be no longer any mask kept upon my feelings. I never could re^ 
strain the yearnings of my Iieart when they have been strong.” 

” Uave they olten been strong, Captain Jlellfield P ” 

“Yes, oftri) ; — in various scenes oi life; — on the field of battle ** 

“1 did not know tliat you liad seen active service.” 

“ Wliat !— not oil the plains of Zussulaiid, when with fifty picked men 
1 kept live Imiul rod Cailres at bay for seven weeks; — never know the 
coinlort of a bed, or a pillow to my head, for seven long weeks ! ” 

“ Kot for seven long weeks P ” said Mrs. Greenow. 

“Ko. Did i not see active service at Essiqiicbo, on the burning 
coast of Guiana, wlicn all the wild Africans from the w'oods rose up to 
destroy tlie colony ; or again at the mouth of the Kilchvhomy lliver, 
when 1 made good the capture of a slaver by niy own hand and my own 
bword ! ” 

“ 1 really hadn’t heard,” said Mrs. Greenow. 

“ Ah, 1 understand. J know. Chce.sy is the best fellow' in the world 
in some respeels, but he cannot bring himself lo s}ieak well of a fellow 
bcliind his back. 1 know who has belittled me. "VVlio was the lirfit 
to storm the heights of Inkerman P ” demanded the Ciqdain, lliiiiking 
in the heat of the moment that ho might as well be iuing for a sbcei) as 
a lamb. 

“ Hut when you spoke of yearnings, I thought you meant yearnings 
of n softer kind.” 

“ So 1 did. ISo 1 did. 1 dou*t know' why I have been led away to 
speak of (lo(‘ds that arc very seldom mentioned, at any rate by myself. 
Hut I cannot bear that a slanderous backbiting tongue slioulcl make you 
think that 1 have seen no service. J have served her Majesty in the 
four quarters of the globe, Mrs. Greenow ; and now 1 am ready to serve 
you in any way in which you will allow me to make my service accept- 
able.” U’licrenpou he took one stride over to the sofa, and went down 
upon his knees before, her. 

“Hut, Cu])taiu Helllicid, I don’t w'ant any services. Pray get up, 
now ; the girl will come in.” 

“I earo not liiiig for any girl. *1 am planted here till some answer 
shall liave been made to me; till some W'ord shall have been said that 
may give me a little hope.” Then he attempted to get hold of her 
liaiid, but she put them behind her back and shook her head. “Ara- 
bella,” he said, “ w ill you not speak a word to me P ” 

“Kota word, Captain Helllicid, till you get up; and I W'on’t have 
you call me Arabella. 1 am the wddow of Kamuel Greenow, than whom 
no mau was more respected wlierc be was kuowu, and it is not fitting 
that 1 should be addressed in that way.” 

''** Hut 1 want you to bi^comc my wdfe, — and then ” 

“All, then indeed! Hut that then isn’t likely to coifie. Get up, 
Captain Hcdifield, or I’ll push you over and then ring the bell. A niau 
never looks so much like a fool os w'heii he's kneeling down, — unless 
he’s soying his pravers, as you ought to be doing now. Get up, 1 teU 
you. It’s just half-post seven, and 1 told Jeannette to come to 
ijien." 
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There was that in the widow’s voice which made him get up, and lie 
rose slowly to bis feet. “You’ve pushed all the chaira iihout, you 
stupid man,” she said. Then in one minute slic liud restored the 
srattcred furniture to their proper places, and had rung the hell. \\ hen 
Jeannette came she desired that tea might he ready by the time llie 
young ladies returned, and asked Captain Bellfiehl if a cup slu)uid he, 
set lor him. This he declined, and (mdc her faiewell while Jeauiu'lie 
Mas still in tlic room. She shook hands with him M'ithout any sign of 
anger, and even expressed a hope that they might si;c liim again helnrc 
lung. 

“ Jlfi’s a very handsome man, is the Captain,” said Jeannette, ns the 
hero of the Ki’tehyhomy lliver descende,d the stairs. 

“ You shouldn’t think about handsome men, child,” said Mrs. 
CrecnoM'. 

“And I'm sure I don’t,” said Jeannette. “Not no more than any- 
body else; but if a man is handsome, !Mu’am, mIiv it stands to reastJii 
tliat he is handsome.” 

“1 suppose Captain BellOeld has given you a kiss and a pair of. 
gloves.” 

“As for gloves and such like. Mr. Checsaerc is much bet ten* for 
giving than the Cufitaiu; us wc all know; don’t wo. Ma’am V Jbit in 
regard to kisses, they’re presents as J never takes from anOiody. IH 
everybody pay liis debts. If the Ca|»taiii ever gels a wife, let him hiss 
her.” 

On the following Tuesday morning Mr. Cheesacre a.s usual called 
in the Close, but ho brought with him no basket.. 11 (j merely lelt a 
winter nosegay made of green leaves and luurestiuus llowers, and sent 
lip a message to say tlint lie should call at half-past threi;, and hoped 
that he might be able to sec Mrs. (beeuow, — on particular business. 

“ That means you, Kate,” said Mrs. Gretuiow. 

“No, it doesn’t; it doesn’t mean me at all. At any rate lie M’on't 
see me.” 

“ J dare say it’.s me he wishes to see. It .seems to be tlic fosbiomiblo 
plan now for gentlemen to make offers by deputy. If he says any thing, 

I can only refer him to you, you know.” 

“ Yes, you can ; you can tell him simply that I wou’t have liim. Hut 
he is no more thinking of me than ” 

“ Than he is of me, you were going to say.” 

“ No, aunt ; I Mmsu't going to say that at all.” 

“Well, we shall see. If he docs mean aiiylliing, of course yon can 
please yourself; but I ically think you might do worse.” 

“ But if 1 don’t ivaut to do at all ? ” 

“Very well; you must have your own way. I can only tell you 
whatltliink.” • 

At half-past three o’clock punctually Mr. Cheesacre came to the door, 
and was shown up stairs. He was told by Jeannette that Oaptaiu Ikll- 
lield had looked in on the Sunday afternoon, but that Miss Fairstairs 
and Miss Yavasor had been there the whole time. He had not gut on 
)us black boots nor yet had his round topped hat. And us he did wei^ 
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a new frock coat, and had liis left hand thrust into a kid ^love, Jeau* 
uottc was quite sure that lie intended business of some md. With 
new boots creaking loudly, he walked up into the draw'ing-room, and 
there he found the nidow alone. 

Thanks for the flowers/’ she said at once. “ It w^as so good of you 
to bring soinctliing that \vc could accept.*’ 

“ As for that,” said he, “ 1 don’t sec why you should scruple about a 
trifle of cream, but 1 hope that any sucli feeling us that will be over 
before long.” To tliis the widow m«nde no answer, but sho looked very 
swciitly on him as she hade him sit down. 

J In did sit down; but first lie put his hat and stick carefully away 
in one conicr, and then die pulled ofl* his glovc—somcwlnit laboriously, 
for iiis hand was u ariii. ■ He was clearly prepared fur great tilings. As 
he pushed up his hair with his hands Iherc came from his locks an 
ambrosial perfume, — as of marrow-oil, and there was a fixed piopricty 
of position of every hiiir of his whiskers which indicated very plainly 
that he hud lieen at a liairdresscr’s shop since he left the market. Nor 
do I believe that he had worn that coat when he came to the door earlier 
ji the morning. If 1 wcie to say that he had called at his tailor’s also, 
I do not think that 1 .should be wrong. 

“ How goes everything at Oileytnead ? ” said Mrs. Greenow, seeing 
that her guest wanted some little assisMLcc in leading off the eou- 
versatiou. 

“Pretty w‘ell, J^frs. Greenow; pretty wclj. Everything wdll go 
very well if I am successful in the object which 1 have on hand to-day/* 

“ I’m sure 1 hope you’ll be successful in all your undertakings.” 

“ In all my business undertakings 1 am, Mrs. Greenow. There isn’t 
^ shilling due on my huid to e’er a bank, in Norwich ; and I haven’t 
tliraslied out a quarter of last year’s corn yet, which is more than many 
of them can saj’. Jhit there ain’t many of them who don’t have to pay 
rent, and so perhaps 1 oughtn’t to boast.” 

“ 1 know that. Providcuce has been very good to you, Mr. Cheesacrc, 
as regards worldly matters.” 

“And 1 haven’t left it All to Providence, either. Those who do, 
generally go to the wall, as fur as I can see. I’m always at work late 
and early, aud I know when I get a profit out of a man’s labour and 
w hen 1 don’t, as well as though it was my only chance of bread and 
cheese.” 

“ 1 always thought you understood fanning business, Mr. Checsacrc.** 

*' Yes, I do. I like a bit of fun well enough, when the time for it 
comes, as you saw at Yarmouth. And 1 Keep my three or four 
hunters as I think a country gentleman should; and 1 shoot over my 
own ground. But 1 alvrays stick to my work. There are men, like 
Bellficld, M'ho won’t w'ork. ‘VVliat do they come to Y They’re always 
borrowing.” 

“ But lie has fought his country’s battles, Mr. Cbeesacre.” 

** He fight ! 1 suppose he’s been telling you somo of his old stories. 
Ho was ten years in the West Indies, and all his fighting was with the 
musquitoes.’^ 
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** But ho was in the Crimea. A.t lukcrman, for insi^ ^ 

“He in the Crimea! Well, never mind. But do voii n '^e before 
you belii've that story. But as 1 \jra8 saying, Mrs. GrccnoV®’^ou have 
seen my little place at Oilcvmead.” 

A charming house. All you want is a mistress for it.” 

“TImt’s it; that’s just it. All 1 want is a mistress for it. And 
there's only one woman on earth that 1 would wish to see in that 
poMlion. Arabella Greenow, will you be that woman P ” As he made 
the olTcr he got up aud stood before her, placing his right hand upon 
his heart. 

” I, Mr. Cheesacrc 1 ” she said. 

\es, you. ^Vho else ? Since I saw you what other woman has 
been anything to me ; or, iiuleed, 1 may say before P Since the tirst 
day J saw \oii 1 felt that theie iny happiness depended.” 

”Oh, Air. Chccsacre, 1 thought you were looking flsewlicrc.” 

“ Ko, no, no. ^J'lierc never via** such a niistuko as that. I have the 
highest regard and esteem for Aliss Vavasor, but really ** 

“ Mr. Clicesaere, what am 1 to say to you P ” 

Wliat are you to say to me P Say that you’ll be mine. Say that I 
shall be yours. Say that all 1 have at Oih^ymead shall be yours. Say 
that tlie open carriage for a pair of ponies to bcddriven by a lady wliich 
1 liave been looking at this morning, shall be yours. Yes, indeed ; the 
sweetest thing you ever saw in your life, — just like one that the lady 
of llio Lord Licutciuiut drives about in always. That’s what you must 
say. Come, Mrs. Greenow ! ” 

” Ah. Air. Cheesacre, you don’t know what it is to have buried the 
pride or your youth hardly yet twelve months.” 

** But you have buried iiini, and tlierc let there be an end of it. Your 
silting here all alone, morning, noon, and night, won’t bring him 
back. I’m sorry for him ; 1 am indeed. Boor Greenow I But what 
more can f do P ” 

“ 1 can do more. Air. Chccsacre. 1 can mourn for him in solitude 
and in silence.” 

“No, no, no. What’s the use of il^r— breaking your heart for no- 
thing, — and my heart too. You never think of that.” And Mr. Cliccs- 
acrc spoke in a tone that was full of reproach. 

“It cannot be, Mr. Cheesacre.” 

“All, but it con be. Come, Mrs. Greenow. We understand each 
other wcU enough now, surely. Come, dearest.” Aud he approached 
her as though to put his arm round her waist. But at that niomint 
Uiero came a knock at the door, and Jeanncite, entering the room, told 
her mislress that Captain Belliield was below and wanted lo know 
whether he could see iier for a minute on particular business. 

** Show Capt$kin Bellhcld up, certainly,” said Airs. Greenow. 

“ 0— Captain BcUfield f ” said Air. Cheesacrc. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

ALICE IS TAUOUT TO GROW UPWARDS^ TOWARDS THE LIGHT. 

Before the day came on wliich Alice was to go to Matching Priory, 
she liad ol'len regretted that she liad been induced to make the promise, 
mul yet she had as often resolved that there was no possible reason 
why she should not go to Matching Priory. But she feared this com- 
mencemcnit of u closer connection with her great relal ions. She had 
toid herself so often that 'ilic was quite .separated from them, that tho 
slight accident of blood in no way tied ln‘r to them or them to her, — 
this lesson had bdeu so thoroughly taught to her by the injudicious 
attempts of Lady Macleod to teach an ojqiosite lesson, that she did not 
like tho idea of putting aside the etreet of that teaching. And perhaps 
she was a little afraid of the great folk whom she might probably meet 
at lier cousin’s liousc. Lady Glencora herself she liud liked, — and hiid 
loved too w'itli that momentary love which certain circumstances of our 
life will sometimes produce, a love which is strong while it lasts, but 
W'hich can be laid down when the need of it is passed. She had liked 
and loved Lady Glencora, and had in no degree been afraid of her during 
those strange visitings in Queen Anno Street; — but she was by no 
means sure that she should like Lady Glencora iu the midst of her 
grandeur and surrounded by the pomp of her rank. She would have 
no ot.hcr friend or acquaintance in that house, and feared that she might 
find herself dcsolafcy cold, and wounded in her pride. She had been 
tricked into the visit, too, or rather had trieked lu:rself into it. She 
had been sure that there had been a joint scheme between her cousin 
and Lady Midlothian, and could not resist the tcniotation of repudia- 
ting it in her letter to Lady Glencora ; but there nad been no such 
scheme ; she had wronged Lad^ Glencora, and had therefore been unable 
to resist licr second request.^ But she felt unhappy, fearing that she 
w ould be out of her elemciii, and more than once half made up her 
mind iu excuse herself. 

H er aunt had, from tiie fir.st, thought w^ell of her going, believing 
Ihut it might probably be the means of reconciling her to Mr. Grey. 
Moreover, it was a step altogether in the right direction. Lady Glen- 
cora w ould, if she lived, become a duchess, and os she w'as dccidedlv 
Alice’s cousin, of course Alice should go to her house when invited. 
It must be acknowledged that Lady Maclcod was not selfish in her 
w^orsbin of rank. She had played out her game in lift^ and there was 
no prolmbility that she W'ould live to be called cousin oy a Duchess of 
Omnium. Sue bade Alice go to Matching Priory, simply because she 
loved her nicoc, and therefore wished her to live m the best and most 
eligible way withiu her reach. 1 think you owe it os a duty to your 
family to go,” said Lady Macleod. 

‘What further con'espondeuoe about her affairs had pi^ed between 
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Lady Macleod and Lady Midlothian Alice never know. She steadily 
refused all entreaty made that she would answer the Countess's letter, 
and at last threatened her aunt that if the request were further urged 
she would answer it, — telling Lady Midlothian that she hud been very 
impertinent. 

“ 1 am becoming a very old woman, Alice,” the poor lady said, pite- 
ously, ** and 1 suppose I had better not interfere any further. W hat- 
cver 1 have said 1 iiave always meant to be for your good.” Then Alice 
got up, and kissing her aunt, tried to c£j)lain to her that she resented 
no interference from her, and felt grateful for all that she both said and 
did ; but that slie could not endure meddling from people whom she did 
not know, and wlio thought themselves entitled to meddle by their rank. 

“ And because they are cousins ns well,”* said Lady Mnclcod, in a 
softly sad, apologetic voice. 

Alice left Cheltenham about the middle of November on her road to 
Matching Priory. She was to sleep in London one night, and go down 
to Matching in Yorkshire with her maid on the following day. Her 
father undertook to meet her at the Croat Western Station, and to 
take her on the following morning to the Great Northern. He said 
nothing in his letter about dinuig with her, but when ho mot her, 
muttered soiiietliing about an engagement, and taking her homo 
graciously promised that he woidd breakfast with her on the following 
morning. 

” Pm very glad you ore going, Alice,” he said, when they were in the 
cab together, 

“ WiJ, papa P ” 

” Why P — because I think it's the proper tiling to do. You know 
Pvc never said much to you about tJiese jicople. They're not con- 
nected with me, and 1 £now that they hate the name of Vavasor; 
— not but what the name is a deal older than any of theirs, and tho 
family too.” 

” And therefore I don’t understand why you think Pm specially 
right. If you were to say I was specially wrong, 1 should be less sur- 
prised, and of course 1 shouldn’t go.” 

” You should go by all means. Rank and wealth are advantages, 
let anybody say wliat they will to the conlrary. Why else docs every- 
body want to get them P 

” But 1 shan’t got them by going to Matching Priory.” 

” You'll get part of their value. Take them as a whole, the nobility 
of England are pleasant acquaintances to have. 1 haven’t run alter 
them very much myself, though I married, as 1 may say, among them. 
That very thing rather stood in my way than otherwise. But you may 
be sure of this, tjiat men aud w'omen ought to grow, like plants, up- 
wards. Everybody should endeavour to stand as well as he can in the 
world, and if 1 had a choice of acquaintance between a sugar-baker and 
a peer, 1 should prefer the peer,— unless, indeed, the sugar-baker had 
something very strong on his side to offer. £ don’t call that tuft- 
hunting, aud it does not necessitate toadying. It's simply growing up, 
towards the light, as the trees do.” 

10— a 
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Alice listened to her father’s worldly wisdom with a smile, but she 
did not attempt to answer him. It was very seldom, indeed, that he 
took upon himself the labour of lecturing her, or that he gave her even 
as much counsel as he had given now. “ Well, papa, J hope I sliall 
find luvsulf growing towards the light,” she said as she got out of the 
cab. Then lie liad not entered the house, but had taken the cab on 
with him to his club. 

On her table iUicc found a note from her cousin George. “I hear 
you arc going clown to the Pallisers at Maieliiug Priory to-morrow, and 
as I shall be glad to say one word to you before you go, will you let me 
sec you this evening,-- say at nine ?— G. V.” Slie fflt immciiatcly that 
she could not helj> seeing him, but slic greatly regretted the necessity, 
i^he wished t liat she had gone directly from 'Cheltenham lo the Noi*lh, 
—-regardless even of those elianges of wardrobe which her purposed 
visit recjuired. Then sJie set herself to considering. How had George 
heard of her visit to the Priory, and liow had he learned tin; precise 
evening which she would pass in Loudon ? Why sliould ho be so in- 
tc'iit on watching all her movements as it seemed ihutp he was ? As to 
seeing him she had no alternative, so she complclcci her arrangeiiicnts 
for her joui-ncjy before nine, and then awaited him in the drawing- 
room. 

” Pm so glad youTo going to Matching Priory,” were tiic first words 
be said, He, too, might have taught her to ^-ow tow'aids the light, 
if slie had asked him for his reasons ; — but this she did not do just then. 

” How did you learn that 1 was going P ” slie said. 

“ 1 heard it from a friend of mine. Well ; — from Burgo Fitzgerald, 
if you must know.” 

“From Mr. Fitzgerald?” said Alice, in profound astonishment. 
“ How could Mr. Fitzgerald have heard of it?” 

“That’s more than 1 know, Alice. Not directly from Lady Glen- 
cora, 1 should say.” 

“ That would be impossible.” 

“ Yes ; quite so, no doubt, I think she keeps up her intimacy with 
lhirgo’.s sister, and perhaps it "got round to him ni that way.” 

“And did he tell you also timt 1 w^as going to-morrow P He must 
liavc known all about it very accurately,” 

“No; llicu 1 asked Kate, and Kate told me when you were going. 
Yes ; i know. Kate has been wrong, liasn’t slie P Kate was caution^, 
no doubt, to say nothing about your comings and goings to so 
incousidernblo a person us myself. But you must not be down 
upon Kate. She never mentioned it till 1 showed by iny question 
to her that 1 kuew all about your journey to Matching. I own I do 
not understand why it should be necessary to keep me so much in the 
dark.” • t 

Alice felt that she was blushingr The caution had been given to 
Kate because Kate still trausgressed in her letters, by saying little 
words about lier brother. And Alice did not even now believe Kate 
to have been false to her; but she saw that she herself had be^ 
imprudent. 
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*‘I cannot imdorstaiid it,” continued George, speaking without looking 
at her. “ It was but the other day that we were such dear I'ricuds ! Do 
you remember the balcony at Dasle ? and now it seems that we are 
quite estranged ; — nay, worse than estranged ; that I am, ns it were, 
under some ban. Have 1 done anything to ollend you, Alice ? If so, 
speak nut, like a wonian of spirit as you are.” 

“ Nothing,” said Alice. 

“ Then wliy am I tabooed P Why was I told the other day that I 
might not congratulate you on your happy emancijiation P I say boldly, 
that had you resolved on tliat while we were together in Switzerland, 
you would have ]ierinittcd me, as a friend, almost as a brother, to dis- 
cuss it with you.” 

" I think not, George.” . 

'* i am sure you would. And why has Kate been warned not to tell 
me of tliis visit to the Pnlliscrs ? 1 know she has been warned though 
bhe has not confessed it.” 

Alice sat silent, not knowing what to say in nnsw'cr to this charge 
brought against lier, — tliinking, perhaps, that the questioner would 
allow ids question to pass without an answer. But Vavasor was not so 
complaisant. ” If there be any reason, Alice, 1 think that 1 have a 
right to ask it.” 

Por a few seconds she did not speak a W'ord, but sat considering. Hi*, 
also rcnriuined silent with his eyes fixed upon her. She looked at him 
and saw nothing but his scar, — nothing but liis scar and the brightness 
of his eyes, which w^as almost fierce. She knew that he was in earnest, 
and thorefore resolved that she would be in earnest also. ” 1 think that 
you have such a rigid,” she said at lust. 

“ Then let me exercise, it.” 

“ I think that you have such a right, but I think also that you are 
ungenerous to exercise it.” 

” 1 cannot understand that. By heavens, Alice, 1 cannot be left in 
this suspense ! If I have done anything to ollend you, perhaps 1 can 
remove the oflence by apology.” 

“ You have done nothing to oiTcnd mef” 

” Or if there be any cause why our friendship should be dropped, — 
why wc should bo on a diilerent footing to each otlier in Loudon than 
we were in Switzerland, I may acknowledge it, if it be explained to me. 
But I cannot put up with the^ doubt, when 1 am told that I have a right 
to demand its solution.” 

”Then I will be frank with you, George, though my being so will, as 
you may guess, be very painful.” She paused again, looking at him to 
sec if yet he would spare her ; but he was all scar and eyes as before, 
und there was uo mercy in his face. 

• ” Your sistef, George, has thought that my parting wit h Mr. Grey 
might lead to a renewM of a purpose of marriage between you and me. 
You know her eagerness, and wiii understand tiiat it may have been 
necessary that I should require silence from her on that head. You 
ought now to understand it all.” 

1 then am being punished for her sins,” he said ; and suddenly the 
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scar ou bis face was bealcd up agalti, aud there was something of the 
old plcasautucss in his eyes. 

** L have said nothing about auj sins^ George, but I have found it 
ncecssary to be on my guard.*' 

“Well,** ho said, aflfir a short pause, “you arc an honest woman, 
Alice, — tlie Jioiicstest I ever knew. I will bring Kiite to order, — and, 
now, wc may be friends again ; may we not ? ” and lie extended Ids 
hand to her across the tubk‘. 

Yes,** slic said, “ certainly ; if you wish it.” She sj)okc doubtingly, 
with indecision in her voice, as though rcmeinhurhig at tlic moment tliat 
ho had given her no pledge. 

“ I certainly do wish it very mucli,*’ said he ; and then she gave him 
her hand. 

“ And I may now talk about your new freedom P ** 

“ No,’* said she ; “ no. Do not speak of tliat. A woman does not 
do what I have done in that alVuir without great sulVerhig. 1 have to 
think of it daily ; but do not make me speak of it.” 

“But this other subject, this visit to Matciiing ; surely 1 may speak 
of that P ” 

Tiierc was something iiow in his voice so bright, that she felt the In- 
fluence of it, and answered him cheerfully, “ 1 don’t see what you can 
have to say about it.** 

“ But I have a great deal. I am so glad you arc going. Mind you 
cement a close intimaiw with Mr. I’alliser.’* 

“ With Mr. Palliser.'* 

“ Yes ; with Mr. Palliscr. You must read all the blue books about 
linanoe. I’ll scud them to you if you like it.** 

“Oh, George!** 

“Tm quite in earnest. That is, not in earnest about the blue books, 
as you would not have time ; but about Mr. Palliscr. lie will bo the 
new Chaneellor of the Exciicqucr without a doubt.** 

“Will ho, indeed? But why should 1 make a bosom friend of the 
Cliancellor of the Exchequer. 1 don’t want any public money.** 

“ But 1 do, my girl. Don*t-you see P ** 

“No; 1 don’t.** 

“ 1 think 1 shall got returned at this next election.’* 

“ l*m sure I hope you will.” 

“And if 1 do ot course it will l)e my game to support the miuistry 
or rather the new ministry ; for of course there wui be changes.** 

“ I hope they will be on the right side.” 

“Not a doubt of that, Alice.** 

“ 1 wish they might bo clnmged altogether.” 

“ Ah ! that’s impossible. It’s very well as a dream ; but there are no 
such men as you want to see, — meik really from tlie^people,— strong 
enough to take high office. A man can’t drive four horses ocoause he’s 
a phdanthropist,~or rather a philhorseophist, and is desirous that the 
team should be driven without any hurt to them. A man can’t TOvern 
well, simply because he is genuinely anxious that men should be weU 
governed.” 
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** And will tliore never be any such men ? ” 

“I won’Ii say that. 1 don’t "iniml confessing? to you Uml. it is iny 
ambition to bo such a one myself, liut a child must crawl heroic lie can 
walk. Such a one as 1, hoping to do something in polities, must spare 
uo chance. It would be something to me that !Mr. ralliser should 
become the Iricnd of any dear friend of mine, — especially of a dear IViend 
bearing the .same name.” 

**rm afraid, George, you’ll find me a bad liaud at making any suck 
friendsbi]).” 

“They say fbat be is led immensely by his wife, and iliat she is very 
clever. But 1 mean this chiefly, Alice, that I do hoj)e I shall have all 
your sympathy in any jiolitical career that 1 jnay make, and all your 
assist aiieo also.” 

“ My symjiatliy I think 1 can promise you. ]My assistance, I fear, 
would be worthless.” 

“By 110 moans worthless, Alice; not if I see you take th.-it place in 
the world which 1 hope to see you fill. Do you think wonicii now a-days 
have no bearing upon the politics of Uic limes P Almost as mueh as ineii 
have.” In answer to which Alice shook her head ; but, nevertheless, 
she felt in some way pleased and Haltered. 

George left her without saying a word more about her marriage 
prospects past or future, and Alice as she went to bed felt glad that this 
explanation between them had been made. 


CHAPTER XXIL 

DA29DY AKD FLIKT. 

Alice readied the Malcliiug Hoad Stiftiou about ibrcc o’clock in the 
afternoon w'iibout adventure, and immediately on the stopping of the 
train bcoamc aware that all trouble was off her own bauds. A seiwant 
in Uvery eumc to the open window, and touching his hat to li(3r, in- 
quired if she were Miss Vavasor. Then her dressing-bag and shawls 
and cloaks were taken from her, and alic was conveyed through the 
itation by the station master on one side of her, the footman on the 
other, and by the railway porter behind. She instantly perceived that 
she had become possessed of great privileges by belonging even fur a 
time to Matohing rriory, and that she was essentially growmg upwards 
towai^s the iiglft. » 

Outside, on the broad drivo before the little station, slie saw an 
omnibus that was going to the small tow’u of Matching, intended for 
people who had grown upwards as had been her lot ; and she saw 
also a light stylish-looking cart which she would have called a Whitechapel 
had she been properly instructed m such matters, and a little low open 
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Carriage with two beautiful small horses, iu which was sitting a ladj 
enveloped in furs. Of course this was Lady Gloucora. Another servant 
was standing on the ground, holding the horses of the carriage and the 
cart. 

“ Dear Alice, 1*ju so glad you’ve come,” said a voice from the furs. 
** Look here, dear ; your maid can go in the dog-cart with your things,” 
—it wasn’t a dog-cart, but Lady Glcncora knew no better ; — “ slie’il be 
quite eomfortable there ; niid do you get in here. Are you very 
cold?” 

Oh, no ; not cold at all.” 

“ Jlut it is awfully cold. You’ve been in tlie stuffy carriage, but you’ll 
find it cold enough out here, 1 can tell you.” 

“ Oh ! Lady Glcncora, 1 am .so sorry that I’vo brought you out oti 
such a morning,” said Alice, getting In and taking the place assigned 
her next to the charioteer. 

”\Vhat nonsense! Sorry! Why I’ve looked forward to meeting 
you all alone, ever since 1 knew you were coining. If it had snowed all 
the morning 1 should have come just the same. I drive out almost every 
day when l^m down here, — that is, when the house is not too crowded, or 
I can make an excuse. Wrap these things over you; there arc plenty 
of them. You shall drive if you like.” Alice, however, declined the 
driving, expre.ssiiig her gratitude in what prettiest words she could find. 

” I like driving better than anytliing, 1 think. Mr. Palliser doesn’t 
like ladies to hunt, and of course it wouldn’t do as he does not 
hunt himself. 1 do ride, but he never rides on horseback. 1 almost 
fancy 1 should like to drive four-in-hand, — only 1 know I should bo 
afraid.” 


“ It would look very terrible,” said Alice. 

Ye.s ; w'ouldu’t it ? The look would be the worst of it ; as it is all 
the world over. Sometimes I wi.sh there were uo sucli t hings as looks. 
I don’t mean anything improper, you know ; only one docs get so 
Hampered, right and left, for fear of Mrs. Grimdy. I endeavour to go 
straight and get along pretty well oil the whole, I suppose. Baker, you 
must put Dandy in the bar ; lie pulls so, going home, that I can’t hold 
him ill the cheek. ” She stopped the horses, and Baker, a very com- 
plctely-got-up groom of some forty years of age, wdio sat behind, got 


they a beautiful match ? The Duke gave them to me and named them 
himself. Did you ever see the Duke P ” 

” Never,” said lUicc. 

“ lie won’t be here before Christmas, but you shall be introduced 
some day in London. He’s an excellent creature and I’m a great pot 
of his ; tboi^h after all, I never speak half a dozen words to liim when 
1 sec liim. He’s one of those people who never talk. I’m one of those 
who like talking, as you’ll find out. 1 tliink it runs in families ; and the 
Pullisers arc non-talkers. That doesn’t mean that they are not 
sneakers, for Mr. Palliser has plenty to say in the House, and they 
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declare tliat he’s one of t]ie few public mcu who’ve got lungs enough to 
make a financial statement without breaking down.” 

Alice was aware that she had as yet hardly spoken lici*scir, and 
began to bethink licrself that she didn’t know what to say. llud Lady 
(JJoncora paused on the subject of Dandy and Plirt, she might have 
' managed to be enthusiastic about the horses, but she could not discuss 
freely the general silence of the Palliscr family, nor the excellent 
lungs, as regarded public jiurposes, of the one who was the husband 
of her present friend. So she asked how far it was to Matching 
Priory. 

“ You’re not tired of me already, I hope,” said Lady Gleuoora. 

“ 1 didn’t mean that,” said Alice. “ I delight in the drive. But 
somehow one expects Matching station to be hear Matching.” 

" Ah, ^cs ; that’s a great cheat. It’s not Matching station at all but 
Maieliiug lload station, and it’s eight miles. It is a great bore, for 
though the omnibus brings our parcels, we have to oc constantly 
sending over, and it’s very expensive, 1 can assure you. I want Mr. 
Palliser to have a branch, but he says he would have to take all the 
shai’cs hirascli*, aud that would cost more, I suppose.” 

Is there a town at Matching P ” 

** Oh, a little bit of a place. I’ll go round by it if you like, and in at 
the further gate.” 

“ Oh, no ! ” said Alice. 

'’Ah, but I sliould like. It was a borough once, and belonged to 
the Dukcj but they put it out at the JioJbrin Bill. Tncy made some 
kind of bargain ; — he was to keep either Silvcrbridgc or Aluichuig, but 
not both. Mr. Palliser sits for SilverbVidge, you know. Tlic Duke 
chose Silverbridge, — or rather his father did, as he wuts then going to 
build his great place in Barsetshire ; — that’s near Silverbridge. BiitUie 
Matching people haven’t forgiven him yet. He was sitting for Matcliiug 
himself when the lleform Bill passed. Then liis father died and he 
hasn’t lived here much since. It’s a great deal nicer place than 
Gatherum Castle, only not half so gmiid. I hate grandeur; don’t 
you?” 

** I’ve never tried much of it, as you have.” 

** Come now ; that’s not fair. There is no one in the world less grand 
than 1 am.” 

** 1 mean that Tve not had grand people about me.” 

** Having cut all your cousins, — and Lady Midlolbian in partieul.ir, 
like a naughW girl as you are. I was so angry with you wlieu you 
accused mo of selling you about that. You ought to have known tiiat 
' 1 was the last person in the world to have done such a thing.” 

"1 did not tnink you meant to sell me, but I thought •” 

“ Yes, you did, Alice. I know what you thought ; you thouglit Ihak 
Lady ML^othiau was making a tool of me that 1 might bring you 
under her thumb, so that she might bally you into Mr. Grey’s arms. 
That’s wh^ you thought. 1 don’t know that 1 was at ail entitled 
to your opinion, but 1 was not entitled to that special bad 
opuuon,” 
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I liH(l no bad opinion ; — b\ii it was bo ncccssarj -tlmt I should 
guard Jiiysclf.” 

“ You shall be guarded. I’ll tabc you under iiiy shield. !Mr. Grev 
shan’t be nanied to you, except that 1 shall expect you to tell me all 
about it ; and you must tell me all about that dang(T0us cousin, too, ot‘ 
whom they were saying such temblc things down in Scotlan.d. 1 hiul 
heard of iiim before.” These lust words Lady Glencora sjioke in a 
lower voice and in an altered tone, — slowly, as though she were thinking 
of somcllnng that pained her. It was from Jlurgo Eitzgcrald that sho 
had heard of Goorge Vavasor. 

Alice did nut know what to say. She found it impossible to discuss 
nil tlie most secret and decp(^st of her feelings out in that open carriage, 
pevluijis in the hearing of*lhe servant behind, on this her Hist meeting 
wiih her cousin,— of whom, in fact, she knew very little. She had not 
intended to discuss these things at all, and eertuinly not in such n 
manner as this. So she remained silent. “This is the beginning of 
the park,” said Lady Glencora, poinling to a grand old ruin of an oak 
tree, which stood on the wide margin of the road, outside the rounded 
corner of the park palings, propped up with a skehitoii of supported 
sticks all roinul it. “And that is AJalching oak, under w’hich CiBur de 
Lion or Edward the Thirds I forget whicli, was met by Sir Guy dc Paliscrc 
as he came from Ihc war, or from hunting, or something oi‘ that kind. 
It w'ns the khig, you know, who had been lighting or wlmtevcr it was, 
and Sir Guy entertained him when he was very lired. Jeflrey Palliser, 
wlio is my imslmnd s cousin, says that old Sir Guy luckily pulled ^out his 
brandy -Husk. But the king immediately gave iiim all the lands of 
Matching, — only there was a* priory then and a lot of monks, and 1 
don’t quite understand how that was. But I know one of the younger 
brothers always used to be abbot and sit in tlic House of Lords. 
And the king gave him Littidmry at the same time, which is 
about seven miles away from here. As Jedrey Palliser says, it 
was a great deal of money for a pull at his llaslc. Jeflrey Palliser 
is here now, and 1 hope you^ll like him. Jf i have no child, and 
Mr. PuUi.ser were not to marry again, Jeffrey would be the heir,” 
And here again her voice was low and slow, and altogether changed 
in its tone. 

“ I suppose that’s the w^ay most of tlic old families got their 
estates.” 

“ Either sO, or by robbery. IMany of them were terrible thieves, my 
clear, and 1 dare say Sir Guy w'as no boiler than be should be. But 
since Unit they have always called some of tlic Palliscrs Pluutageuet. 
ihfy husband’s name is Plaiitagcnet. The Duke is called (Siorge 
Plantagcnet and the king was his godfather. Tlie qn^eu is my god- 
mother, 1 believe, but 1 don’t know that I’m much the bettor for 
it. There’s no use in godfatlicrs and godmothers; — do you think 
there is ? ” 

“Not much ns it’s managed now\” 

“ If i Jiad a cliild,— oh, Alice, it’s a dreadful thing not to have a child 
when so much depends on it ! ” 
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you’re such a sliort time married yet.” 

•‘Ah, well ; I cun see it in liis eyes when he asks mo questions ; but 
1 don't think he’d suy an unkind word, not if his own position depended 
on it. Ah, well; this is Matching. That other g:it.e we ]ntsM‘d, 
whore Dundy wauled to turn in, — thiil’s where W'c usually go up, but 
I’ve brought yon round to- show yon the town. That’s the iim — 
whoever can possibly como to stay there I don’t know ; I never suw 
anybody go in or out. Tlmt’s the baker who bakes our bread, — wo 
baked it at the house at first, but nobody could eat it; and I know that 
that man there mends Mr. I’lilliser’s shoos, lie’s very particular about 
his shoes. IVe shall sec the church ns w e go in at 1 lie other gale. It 
is in the piu’k, and is very j^retty, — but not half so i)retty as ilie priory 
ruins close to the house. The ruins are our^reat lion. 1 do so love 
to wander about them at moonlight. I often think of vou when 1 do ; 
I don’t know why. — lint 1 do know why, and I’ll telf you some ilay. 
Come, Miss Flirt ! ” 

As tliey drove up through the park, Lady Glencora pointed out first 
the church and tlien the ruins, througii the midst of which the road 
ran, and then they were at once before the front door. The eonier 
of the inodcni house came within tw'o hundred yards of the gateway 
of the old priory, it was a large building, very pretty, with two 
long fronts; but it w'us no more than a bouse. It was not a 
palace, nor a castle, nor was it hardly to be called a mansion. It 
was built with gabled roofs, four of which formed tlio side from 
which the windows of the drawing-rooms opened out upon a lawn 
which separated the house from the old ruins, and which indeed 
surrounded the ruins, and went inside tbcni, forming the pcseiit 
flooring of the old cliapel, and the old refectory, and tfio old 
doislers. Much of the cloisters indci'd was standing, and thcio 
the stone pavement remained; but the square of tlie cloisters 
was all turfed, and in the niiddlo of it stood a large modern stone 
vase, out of the broad basin of whicb hung flowering creepers and 
green tendrils. 

As Lady Glencora drove up to the dod!*, a gcntlemau, who had hcaid 
the sound of the wheels, came forth to meet them. “There’s Mr. 
Palliscr,” said she; “that shows that you arc an honoured guest, for 
you mav be sure that he is hard at \fork and would not have come out 
for anybody else. Plaiitagcnct, here is Miss Vava.sor, perished. Alice, 
my husband.” Then Mr. Paliiscr put forth his hand and helped her 
out of the carnage. 

“ 1 hope you’ve not found it very cold,” said he. “ The winter has 
come upon us quite suddeniv.” 

He said nothing more to her than this, till he met her again before 
dinner. He was a tall thin man, apparently not more than thirty years 
of age, looking in all respects like a gcntlernan, but with nothing in iiis 
appearance that w^ remarkable. It was a face that you might sec and 
forpt, and see again and forget again; and yet when you looked at it 
ana pulled it to pieces, you found that it was a fairly good face, showing 
intelleot in the forehead, and much character in the mouth. The eyes. 
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toe, tliougU not to be called briglit, always bad somctliing to say for ibem 
Belvch, looking as tliour,di tlioy had a real meaning. JtJut the outline oi 
thi face was almost insignilicant, being too thin ; and he wore no beard 
to give it cliaractcr. Bui, indeed, Mr. Palliser was a mun who had 
never thought of assisting his position in the world by his outward ap- 
pearance. Not to be looked at, but to be read about in the newspapers, 
wfis his ambition. Men said that he was to be Chancellor of tuo Ex- 
chequer, and no one thought of suggesting that the iusigniiicaucc oi 
hib face would stand in his way. 

‘‘ Arc the people all out r* ” nis wife asked him. 

“The men liavo not come in from shooting; — at least I think not; 
— and some of the ladies are driving, 1 sujipose. But I haven't seen 
anybody since you went.’/ 

“Of course you haven’t. He never has time, Alice, to see any one. 
But W'e’ll go up stairs, deal*. J told them to lei us liave tea in my 
dressing-room, as 1 thought you'd like that belter than going into tlic 
drawing-room before you liad taken off your tilings. You must be 
famished, 1 know. Tlicii you can come down, or if you W'uut to avoid 
two dressings you can sit over the fire up stairs till dinner-time." So 
saying she skipped up stairs and Alice followed her. “Here’s my 
dressing-room, and here’s your room all but opposite. You lookout 
into the park. It's jiretly, isn’t it‘r But come into my dressing-room, 
and sec the ruins out of the w’indow." 

Alice followed Lady Gleiicora across the jmssage into what she called 
her dressing-room, and there found herself surrounded by an infinitude 
of feminine luxuries. The prettiest of tables were there; — the easiest 
of chairs; — the most costly of cabinets; — the quaintest of old china 
ornaments. It was bright with the gavest colours, — made pleasant to 
the eye with the binding of many nooks, having nynqihs painted 
on the ceiling and little Gujuds on the doors. “Isn't it pretty P” 
she said, iumiiig (piickly on Alice. “I call it my dresaing-room 
because in that way 1 can keep people out of it, but 1 have my brushes 
and soap in a little closet there, and my clothes, — my clothes arc 
every w'herc 1 suppose, only there are nouo of them here. Isn't it 
pretly P " 

“ Very pretty." 

“The I)uke did it all. He understands such things thorougldy. 
Now to Mr. Palliser a dressing-room is a dressing-room, and a bed- 
room a bed-room. He cares for nothing being pretty ; not even his 
wife, or ho wouldn't have married me.” 

“ You w'ouldii't say that if you meant it." 

“ Well, 1 don't know. Sometimes when I look at myself, when I 
simply am myself, witli no making up or grimaciug, you know, I 
Ihiiik’ I’m the ugliest young woman the sun ever shone on. And 
in ten years’ time 1 shall be the ugliest old woman, Only think, — 
my hair is beginning to get grey, and I’m not twenty-one yet. 
Look at it ; " and she lifted up the wavy locks just above her ear, 
“ But there’s one comfort ; he doesn’t caiu about beauty. How old 
wre you P 
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•'Over five^d-tweuty,” said Alice. 

" Nousenae ! — then 1 ouglitn’i to have asked you. 1 nni so sorry.’* 

•‘That’s nonsense, at any rale. Why sliould you ilnnk 1 should be 
ashairiod of my age ? 

*• 1 don’t know why, oulv ioinchow, peojdo are ; and 1 didn’t think 
you were so old. li’ivc-anitwcnty seems so old to luc. It would be 
Aothing if you were murried ; only, you see, you won’t get married.” 

” Perhaps 1 may yet ; sonic day.” 

“ Of course you will. You’ll have to give way. oil’ll find that 
they’ll get the better of you. ^our father will storm at you, uiid 
Lady Macleod will preach at you, find Lady Midlothian will jump uj)on 
you.” 

“ J’m not a bit afraid of Lady Midlothian.” 

”1 know what it is, my dear, to be j^imped upon. Wc talk 
with such horror of the pVench people giving their daughters in 
marriage, just as they might sell a house or a held, but we do ex- 
actly the same thing oursalvcs. Whmi they all come upon you in 
earnest iiow arc you to stand aguinat them ? iiow can any girl do it ? ” 

“I think 1 shall he able.” 

“ To be sure you’re older, — and you arc not so heavily weighted. 
Put never mind ; 1 didn’t mean to talk about that ; — not yet at iuiy 
rale. Well, now, my dear, 1 must go down. The Duchess of Bt. 
Buiigav is here, and Mr. Polliscr will be angry if I don’t do pretty to 
her. The Duke is to be the new President of the Council, or rather, I 
believe he is J’residciit now. 1 try to remember it all, but it is so hard 
when one doesn’t really care two pence how it goes. Not but what I'm 
very anxious that Mr. Palliser hhould be Chaneellor of the Exchequer. 
And now, w ill you remain here, or will you come down with mo, or will 
you go to your own room, and I’ll cidl for you when 1 go down to 
dinner P Wc dine at eight.” 

Alice decided tliat she w^ould stay in her own room till ditiiior time, 
and was taken there by Lady Gleucora. She found licr maid unpacking 
her clotbes, and for a while employed herself in assisting at the work ; 
but that was soon done, and then slie W'a« left alone. “ 1 shall feel so 
strange. Ma’am, among all those people dow^n stairs,” said tiic girl. 
‘‘They nil seem to look at me as though. they didn’t know who 1 was.” 

“ You’ll get over that soon, Jane.” 

” 1 suppose 1 shall ; but you see, they’re all like knowing cacli other, 
Miss.” 

Alice, when she sat down alone, felt herself to be very much m the 
same condition as her maid. What would the Duchess of bi. Bungay 
or Mr. Jeltrey Palliser, — who himself might live to be a duke if thmg.s 
went well for him, — care for her P As to Mr. Palliser, the mastijr of 
the house, it -was already evident to her that he would not put imnsclf 
out of his WOT ibr her. Had she not done wrong to come there P K 
it were possible for her to fly away, back to the dulness of Queen Anno 
Street, or even to the preachings of Lady Maoleod, would she not do so 
immediately P What business nad slic,— she asked herself, — to come to 
such a bouse as that P Lady Glenoora was very kind to her, but 
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frightened her even by her kindness. Moreover, she was aware that 
Lady Gleiicora could not devote herself especially to any such guest as 
slie was. liudy Gioncora must of course look after her duchesses, 
and do pretty, as she called it, to her husband’s important political 
alliances. 

And then she began to think about Lady Glencora hei'self. What a 
slrnu^e, weird nature she was, — with her round blue eyes and wavy 
hair, looking sotnetimes like a child and sometimes almost like an old 
woman ! And how she talked! What things she said, and what ter- 
rible forebodings she uttered of stranger things that she meant to say 1 
Why Jiad .^he at their iirst incctiiig made tliat allusion to the mode of 
her own helrothal, — ami then, checking herself for speaking of it so 
soon, almost declare that slie meant to speak more of it hereafter P 
‘‘ She hliould in'V(n* mention it to any one,” said Alice to herself. “ If 
her lot in life lias not .satisfied her, tliere is so much the more reason 
why she should not mention it.” 'fhen Alice protested to herself that 
no father, no aunt, no Jjady Midlolliiaii sHtmld persuade her into a 
marriage of which she feared the consequences. But Lady Glencora 
liud made for lierself excuses which wore not altogether untrue. She 
had been very young, and hud been terribly weighted w’ith her wealth. 

And it seemed to Alice that lier cousin had told her evcrytliing in 
that hour ami a half t hat tlicy had been together. She had given a 
whole history of her husband and of herself. She had said how indif- 
ferent he was to her pleasures, and how vainly she strove to interest 
lierself in his pursuils. And then, as vet, she was childless and without 

a H’ct of a child, when, us she herself had said, — ‘*8o much de- 
ed oil it.” Jt >vas Very strange to Alice that nil this should 
Iiavc been alrrady told to her. And why should Lady Glencora 
think c»r Alice when she walked out among tiic priory ruins by 
moonlight ? 

Tlie two hours seemed to be very long, — as though sbo were passing 
her time in absolute seclusion at Matching. Of course she did not dare 
to go down stairs. But. at last her maid came to dress her. 

“ How do you g(‘t oil below,' Jane P ” her mistress asked her. 

”Wliy, Mlss, they are uncominou civil, and I don’t tliiiik after all it 
will bo so bad. I\'c had our teas very comfortable in the housekeeper’s 
room. 'J’here aio live or .six of us altogether, all ladics’-maids. Miss; 
and there’s nothing on earth to do all the day long, only sit and do a 
little needlework over the lii’c.” 

A few minutes before eight Lady Glencora knocked at Alice’s door, 
and took her arm to lead her to the drawing-room. Alice saw that she 
was nmgnilicently dressed, with an enormous expanse of robe, and that 
’Lev locks had been so manned that no one could suspect the presence 
of a grey hair. Indeed, with all her magniiiceiicc, she Iftoked almost a 
child. **Let me see,” she said, us they Vent down stairs together. 
** ril tell Jetfrey to take you into dinner. He’s about the easiest young 
man wc liave here. He rather turns up his nose at everything, but 
ihat doesn’t make him the less agreeable; does dear?— luoless he 
turns up Ills nose at you, you know.” 
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•‘But perhaps he will.” 

“No j he won’t do that. That would be uncourtoous, — and he’s the 
most courteous man in tho world. There’s nobody here, you sec,” she 
said, as they entered the room, “and I didn’t suppose there would be. 
It’s always proper to be first in one’s own house. 1 do so try to he 
proper,— and it is such trouble. Talking of people earning their bread, 
Alice ; — I’m sure I cam mine. Oh dear ! — what fun it would be to be 
sitting somewhore in Asia, eating a cliiokcii w'ith one’s fingers, und 
lighting a big fire outside one’s tent to keep olF tho lions ami tigers, 
ll’aucy your neing on one side of the fire and the lions and the tigers on 
the other, griuuiiig at you through the fianies ! ” Then Lady Giciicora 
strove to look like a lion, and grinned at herself iu the glass. 

“ That sort of grin wouldn’t frighten me,” said Alice. 

“ I dare say not. 1 have been reading about it in that woman’s 
travels. Oh," here they arc, and I mustn't make any more luces. 
Duchess, do come to tho fire. 1 hope you’ve got warm again. This is 
inj cousin, Miss Vavasor.”- 

The Duchess made a stiff little bow of condescension, and then de- 
clared that she was channingly warm. “ 1 don’t know how you manage 
iu your house, but the staircases arc so comfortable. Now at Longroy- 
si oil WT/ve taken all the trouble in the world, — put down hot- water 
pipes all over the house, and everything else that could he thought of, 
aud yet you can’t move about witliout meetiug with draughts at every 
corner of the passages.” The Duchess spoke with au enormous 
emphasis on every other w'ord, sometimes putting so great u stre.ss on 
some spoeial syllable, as almost to bring her voice to a whistle. ’J'his 
she huu done with the word “pipes” to a great degree, — so that Alice 
never afteiwai'ds forgot the hot-w?itcr pipes of Luugroyston. “ 1 was 
telling liady Glcticora, Miss I’aHiscr, that 1 never knew a house so 
warm as this, — or, I’m sorry to say,” — aud here the emphasis was very 
strong on the word sorry, — “ bo cold os Longroyston.” Aud the tone 
in which Longroyston was uttered would almost have drawn tears from 
. a critical audience in the pit of a playhouse. The Duchess was a woman 
of about forty, very handsome, but witb no meaning in her beauty, 
carrying a good fixed colour iu her face, w'hicli did not look like paint, 
but wlucb probably bad received some little assistance from art. She 
was a well-built, sizeable woman, with good proportions and fine health, 
but a fool. She had addressed herself to ouo Miss I’alliser ; but two 
Miss PalLiscrs, cousius of Ploiitagenet Palliscr, had entered the room at 
tho sanie time, of whom 1 may say, whatever other traits of character 
they may have possessed, that at any rate they were not fools. 

“ It’s always easy 'to warm a small house like this,” said 
liser, whose Christian names, unfortunately for her, were Iphigcnia 
Thcodata, and wjio by her cousin aud sister was called Iphy— “ and I 
suppose caually difficult to warm a large one such os Longroyston.” 
The other Miss Palliscr had been christened Euphemia. 

“We’ve got no pipes. Duchess, at any rate,” said Lady Glcnrora; 
and Alice, as she . sat listening, thought she discerned in Lady Glen- 
oora’s pronunciation of the word pipes au almost hidden imitation of tho 
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Duchess’s whistle. It must have been so, for at the moment Ladj 
Glencora’s eye met Alice’s for an instant, and was then withdrawn, so 
that Alice was compelled to think that her friend and cousin was not 
always quite successful in those struggles she made to be proper. 

Then the gentlemen came hi one after auotber, and other ladies, till 
about thirty peupla were assembled. Mr. Palliser came up and sjxike 
another word to Alice in a kind voice, — ^meant to express some sense of 
connection if not cousinship. “ My wife hjis been thinkhi" so much of 
yonr coming. I hope wo shall bo able to amuse you.” Alice, who had 
already begun to feel desolate, was grateful, and made up her mind that 
she would try to like Mr. Palliser. 

Jeffrey Palliser was almost ihclastin the room, but directly ho entered 
Lady Gicncora got up from her scat, and mot him as he was coming into 
the crowd. “ You must take my cousin, Alice Vavasor, into dinner,” 
she said, “ and — will you oblige me to-day V ” 

“ Ye.s ; — as you ask me like that.” 

” Then try to make her comfortable.” After that she mtroduced 
them, and .Jeffrey J'ulli»er stood opposite fo Alice, talking to her, till 
dinner was anuouueefl. 


CHAPTEll XXIIL 

DINIJEK AT MATCHING WIIOET. 

Aiicn found herself scaled near to Lady Glencora’s end of the table, 
and, in spite of her resolution to. like Mr. Palliser, she was not sorry 
that sucli an arrangement had been made. Mr. Palliser had taken the 
Duchess out to dinner, and Alice wished to be as far removed os pos- 
sible from her Grace. She found herself seated between her bespoken 
Mend Jeffrey Palliser, and the Duke, j|ind as soon os she was seated, 
Lady Glencora introduced hej: to her second neighbour. “ My cousin, 
Duke,” Lady Glencora said, and a terrible Kadical.” 

“ Oh, indeed ; Pui glad of tliat. We’re sadly in want of a few lead- 
ing lUdinjls, and "perhaps I may be nble'to gain one now.” 

Alice thought of her cousin George, and wished that he, iustciid of 
herself, was sitting next to the Duke of St. Bungay. ‘'But Pm afhdd 
I )icvo» shall bo a leading llodlcal,'” she said., 

“ You shall lead me at any rate, if you will,” said hi. 

“As the little dogs lead tlie blind man,” said Lady Glencora. 

, No,* Lady Glencora, not so. But ^ the jiretty women lead the men 
who have eyes-in thcii* head. There is nothing I want so much. Miss, 
Vavasor, as to beconie a liudical; — if I ouly knew hoW.” 

“ J think it’s very easy to know how,*^ said Alice. ■* 

“Do youP I don’t,- Pve voted for cfvery liberal meiisure that has 
come seriously before pai'liamcnt since 1 had a seat m either House! 
and I’ve not.ueen able to get beytind Whiggcjry yet.” 
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Hav^e you voted for the ballot ? ** askpd Alice, almost trciublmfc at 
her own audac% as she put the question. 

* Well ; no, rvo not. And I suppose that is the crux. But the 
ballot has never been seriously brought before any House in which 1 
have sni. I hate it with so keen a private hatred that I doubt whctiicr 
1 could vote for it.” 

‘‘ But the lladicals love it,” sawl Alice. 

“ Palliscr,” said the Duke, speaking loudly from bis end of the table, 
told you can never be entitled to call yourself a liadical till you’ve 
voted for the ballot.” 

“ 1 don’t want to be called a Radical,” said Mr. Palliser, — “ or to bo 
called anything at all.” 

” J'lxcept Ck'uiccllor of the Exchequer,” •st^id Lady Glcncora, in a 
low voice. 

“And that’s abou^ the finest ambition by which a man can ho 
moved,” said the Duke. “The man who can manage the purse- 
Btriiigs of this country cun manage anything.” Then that conversation 
dropped, and the Duke ate his dinner. 

“1 WU.S t\spccially commissioned to amuse you,” .said Mr. JcffiTy 
Pnllisor to Alice. “ But wlien I \iudcrtook the task I had no concep- 
tion that you would be culling Cabinet Ministers over the coals about 
their politics.” 

“1 did nothing of the kind, surely, Mr. Palliser. I suppose all 
lladicals do vote for tlie ballot, and that’s why 1 said it.” 

“ Your definition was perfectly just, I dare say, only ” 

“OiflywhatP” 

“ Lady Glcncora need not have been so anxious to provide spcoially 
for your amusement. Not but what Pm very much obliged to her, — of 
course. But, Miss Vavasor, unfortunately I’m not a politician. 1 
haven’t a chance of a seat in the House, and so J despise politics.” 

“ Women are not allowed to be politicuuis in this country.” 

“Thank God, they can’t do much in that way; — not directly, I 
mean. Only think M'hcre wc should bo if we had a feminine House of 
Commons, with feminiue debates, carried on, of course, with feminine 
courtesy. My cousins Iphy and Phemy tfij^rc would of course be mem- 
bers. You don’t know them yet ? ” 

“ No ; not yet. Are they politicians ? ” . 

“ Not especially. They have their tendehcics, which are dcpidedly 
Liberal. There has never been a Tory Palliser known, jou know. But 
they are too clever to give themselves up to anything in which they can 
do nothing. Being women they live a depressed bfc, devoting them- 
selves to uterature, fine ar1.s, social economy, and the abstract sciences. 
They write wonderful letters ; but I‘ believe their oorrespondcnce lists 
are quite full, so that you have no chance at present of getting on citlier 
of them.” ^ , 

“ 1 haven’t the slightest pretension to ask for such an honour.” 

“ Oh ! if yon mean because you don’t kn(jw them, that has notliiug to 
do with it.” ■ ' 

“ But* I have no churn either private or public.” 

11 
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** That has nothing to do with it either. They don't at all seek people 
of note as their correspondents. Free communication with all the 
world is their motto, niid Howland lliJl is the god they worsliip. Only 
they have been forced to guard themselves against too great an accession 
of paper and ink. Are you fond of writing letters, Miss Vavasor f ” 

“ ICS, to iny friends ; but 1 like getting them better." 

" I shrewdly suspect they don’t read half what they get. Is it pos- 
sible any one shoula go through two sheets of paper filled by our friend 
the Duchess there ? No ; their delight is in writing. They sit each at 
her desk after breakfast, and go on tdl lunch. There is a little rivaliy 
between them, not expressed to each oilier, but visible to their friends. 
Tphy c(!rtiiinly does get off the greater number, and I’m told crosses 
quite as often as Plieiny/but thou she has ilic advaiiiago of a bolder 
and a larger hand." 

“ Do they write to you ? " 

“ Oh, dear no. I don’t think they ever write to any relative. They 
don’t discuss family affairs and suck topics as that. Architecture goes 
a long way with ilicm, and whether women ought to be clerks in public 
oflicos. Iphy bus certain American correspondents that take up 
much of her time, but she acknowledges she docs not read their 
letters." 

" Then I certainly shall not write to her.” 

“ Hut you arc not American, I hope. 1 do hate the Americans. It’s 
ilic only strong polilical feeling 1 have. 1 went there once, and found I 
wouldn’t live witli them ou any terms,” 

" Hut they please themselves. 1 don’t see they arc to be liated be- 
cause they don’t live after our fashion.” 

” Oh ! it’s jealousy, of course. 1 know that. I didn’t come across a 
cab'driver who wasn’t a much better educated man than 1 am. And as 
for their women, they know everything. Hut 1 hated them, oud 1 in- 
tend to hate them. You haven’t been there f ” 

"Oh no.” 

" Then 1 w'ill make bold to say that any English lady who spent a 
month with them and didn’t haio them would have very singular tastes. 

I begin to think they'll cat each other up, and then therein come an 
riitirely new set of people of a difiereut sort. 1 always regarded the 
HLates as a Sodom and Gomorrah, prospering in wickedness, on wlucii 
fire and brimstone were sure to fall sooner or later,” 

" 1 tliiuk that’.s wicked.” 

I am wicked, as Topsy used to say.. Do you bunt P ** 

"No.” 

" Do you shoot P ” 

" Shoot ! What— with a gun P ” 

" Yes. 1 was staying in a house last week with a, lady who shot a 
good deol.” " 

“No; I don’t shoot.” 

“ Do you ride P ” 

“ No ; 1 wish 1 did* 1 have never ridden because I’ve no one to 
yide with wo.” 
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** Do you drive ? ” 

“ No ; I don't drive either.” 

** Then wliat do you do P ” 

“ 1 sit at home and ” 

“ Mend your stocliings ? ” 

“No; r don't do llmt, because it’s disagreeable ; but I do work a 
good deal. Sometimes I have amused myself by reading/' 

“Ah ! they never do that here. I have heard that tlferc is a library, 
but the clue to it lias been lost, and nobody now knows the way. 1 
don’t believe in libraries. Nobody ever goes into a library to read, any 
more than 3 on would into a larder to cat. But there is this dillerence; 
— the food you consume docs come out of the larders, but the bookd 
you r<*ad never come out of the libraries.'' 

“ Exe(‘pt Mudie's/' said Alice. 

“Ah, yes ; he’s (he great librarian. And you mean to read all the 
time you arc here, Aliss Vavasor P ” 

“ J mean to walk about the priory ruins sometimes." 

“ Then 3 on must go by moonlight, and 1*11 go with you. Only isn't 
it rather late in the year for that P " 

“ 1 should think it is, — for you, Mr. Palli 'Or." 

“ Tin'll the Duke spoke to Lcr again, and she found that ahe got on 
very well during dinner. But she e .i.id not but feel angry with 
herself iii that she had any fear on the subject ; — aud yet she could not 
divest lu'rsclf of that f('ar. She ueknowleoged to herself that she was 
eoiiseious of a certain iuleri*)rity to Lady Glencora uud to Mr. JellVey 
Palliser, which almost made her unhappy. As regarded tlie Duke ou 
the other .side of her, she had no such feeling. He wa.s old enough to 
be her father, and was a Cabinet Miiiibtcr; therefore he was entitled to 
her reverence. But how was it that she could not help accepting the 
other people round her as being indeed superior to herself P "VVas she 
really learning to bclic\c that she could grow u])W'urds by their 
Bunlighl P 

“ Jeflrey is a pleasant fellow, is he not ? " said Lady Glencora to her 
as they passed back through the billiard-rtiom to the drawing-room. 

“Very pleasant ; — a little sarcastic, perhaps." 

“ J should think you would soon find yourself able to get the Indlcr 
of that if he tries it upon you,” said Lady Glencora ; and then the ladies 
were all in the drawing-room together. 

“ It is quite deliciously warm, coming from one room to another,” 
said the Duchess, putting the emphasis on the “one” and the 
« other.” 

“Then we had better keep continually moving,” said a corlain 
Mra. Conway Sparkes, a literary lady, who had been very linndaomc, 
w'ho w'as still virv clever, who was not perhaps very good-natured; 
und of whom the l)uchess of St. Bungay was rather afraid. 

“ I hope we may bo warm here too, said Lady Glencora. 

“But not deliciously warm/' said Mrs. Conway Sparkes. 

“It mokes me tremble in every limb when Mrs. Sparkes ait^ks 
her,” Ijady Glencora said to Alice ip Alice's own room UiGt iu§(lktk 
11-2 
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**for I know slic’ll tell tlie Duke; and toll tbal tall man with 
red liuir, whom you see standing about, and the tall man with rod 
hail* will tell Mr. Palliser, and then I shall catch it.” 

“ And who is the lull man with red hair ? ” 

“lie’s a political link between the Duke and Mr. Palliser. Ilia 
name is Pott, and he’s a member of parliament.” 

“ But why should he interfere P ” 

“ 1 8up])Ose it’s his business. I don't quite understand all the ins 
and outs of it. I believe he’s to be one of Mr. Palliscr’s private 
serretaries if he becomes Chancellor of the Exclicqner. Perhaps he 
doesn’t tell; — only I think he docs all the same. He always culls me 
L.'uly Clen-cowrer. lie comes out of Lancashire, and made calico as 
lou" as he could {^et any cotton.” But this happened in the bed-room, 
and we must go haok for a while to the drawing-room. 

The Duelicss had made no answer to Mrs. Sparkes, and so nothing 
further was said about the warmth. Nor, indeed, was there any con- 
vei.satiou that was comfortably general. The mimber of ladies in the 
room was loo great for tliat, and ladies do not divide themselves nicely 
into small parties, as men and women do when they arc mixed. Lady 
Gleiicora behaved pretty by telling the Duchess all about her pot 

S heasniits ; Mrs. Couway Sparkes told ill-natured tales of some one to 
lisa Euphemia Palliser; one of the Duchess’s daughters walked off to 
n distant piano with au admiring friend and touched a few notes; while 
ipliigciiia Palliser boldly took up a book, and placed herself at a table. 
Alice, uho was sitting oj»posite to Lady Gleiicora, bcgmi to Speculate 
wild her she might do the same; but her courage failed her, and she 
sal oil, telling herself that she was out of her element. “Alice 
Vavasor,” said Jjady Glencora after a while, suddenly, and iu a some- 
what loud voiei!, “can you pluy billiards P” 

“No,” said Alice, rather startled. 

“ Then YOU shall learn to-night, and if nobody else will teach you, 
you shall be my pupil.” Whereupon Lady Glencora rang the bell 
and ordered that the billiard-tabic might be got ready. “ You’ll play, 
Duchess, of course,” said Lady Glencora. 

“ It is so nice and w'arm, that I tliink I wdll,’* said the Duchess ; 
but as she spoke she looked suspiciously to that part of the room where 
■ MrsrConway Sparkes was sitting. 

“Let us all play,” said Mrs. Conway Sparkes, “ and then it will be 
nicer, — and perhaps warmer, too.” 

The gentlemen joined them just as they were settling themselves 
round the table, and as many of them stayed there, the nilliard-room 
became full. Alice had first a cue put into her hand, and making 
nothing of tliat was permitted to play with a mace. The duty m 
instructing her devolved on JclTrey Palliser, and the next hour passed 
pleasantly ; — not so pleasantly, she thought afterwards, as did some of 
those hours in Switzerland wiicu her cousins were with her. After all, 
she could get more out of her life with such associates as them, tliaa 
slic coidd with any of these people at Matching. She felt quite sure 
of that;-*tbough Jeffrey Palliser did take great trouble to teaoh her 
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tlic ^niTic, aud once or twice made her laugh licartily by quizzing the 
Duchess's attitude as she stood up to make iier stroke. 

“ 1 wish 1 could play billiards, said Mrs. Sparkes, on oiio of these 
occasions ; “ 1 do indeed.** 

•* I thought you said you were coming to iday,** said the Duchess, 
almost majestically, and with a tone of triumpii evidently produced by 
he»' own successes. 

Only to see your Grace,** said Mrs. Sparkes. 

'*1 don't know that there is anything more to see in me than in 
anybody else,*’ said the Ducliess. “Mr. Palliscr, that was a cannon. 
W ill you mark that lor our side 'r* ** 

“ Oh no, Ducliess, you hit the same ball twiec.” 

“ Very well then 1 suppose Miss Vavasor plays now. That was 
a miss. AVill you mark that, if you please ? ** This latter dcmauil was 
made with great st rcss, as though she had been defrauded in the matter 
of the cannon, and was obeyed. Before long, the Duchess with her 
partner, Lady Glencora, won the game, — which fact, however, was, I 
think, owing rather to Alice's ignorance than to her Grace's skill. The 
Duc*hcs.s, however, was very tnnmplmut, and made her way buck into 
the drawing-room with a step which seemed to declare loudly tJiut she 
hud trumped Mrs. Sparkes at last. 

Kot long after tfiis the ladies went up stairs on ilieir way to bed. 
Many of tliem, perhaps, did not go to tiieir )dlU)ws at once, us it was 
as yet not eleven o'clock, and it was past ten wlicri they all earric down 
to In cakfast. At any rate, Alice, who had been up at seven, did not go 
to bed then, nor for the next two hours. “ I’ll come into your room 
just for one minute," Lady Glencora said as she passed on from the 
door to lier own room ; and in about live minutes elic was back with 
her cousin. “Would you mind going into my room — it's just 1 here, 
and sitting witli Ellen for a minute F" This Lady Glencora said in 
the sweetest possible tone to the girl who was wailing on Alice; and 
then, when they were alone together, slic got into a little chair by iho 
fjre.side and prepared herself for conversation, 

“1 must keep you up for a quartc| of an hour while I tell you 
something. But first of all, how do you like llic people F Will you 
be able to be comfortable with them?” Alice of course .'•aid that 
she thought she would ; and then there came that little discussion 
in w'liich the duties of Mr. Bott, the man with the red hair, were 
described. 

"But I've got something to tell you," said Lady Glencora, wlicn 
they had akea^ been there some twenty minutes. “ Sit down opj)osite 
to me, and look at the fire while 1 look at you." 

" Is it anything terrible P ” 

"lt*8 nothing wrong.” 

" Oh, Lady Glencora, if it’s — ” 

" I won’t have you call me Lady Glencora. Don’t I call you Alice P 
Why are you so unkind to me ? 1 Imve not come to you now asking 
you to do for me anything that you ought not to do.” 

" But you are going to tell me something.” Alice felt sure that 
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the thing to be told would liave soir.o reference to Mr. Fitzgerald, 
and she md not wish to hear Mr. Fitzgerald’s name from her cousin’s 
lips. 

“ Tell you something !— of coiii*sc T am. I’m going to tell you that, 
— that in writing to you the other dijy 1 wrote a lib. But it MBsn’i 
that I wislied to deceive you ; — only I couldn’t say it all in a letter.” 

*' Say all what ? ” 

“You know 1 confessed that T had been very bad in not coming to 
you in London last year.” 

“ I never thought of it for a moment.” 

“ You did not care whether I came or not ; was that it P But never 
mind. Why sliould you have cared ? Hut 1 did. 1 told y(m in my 
letter that I didn’t eoiuc because 1 had so many things on" hand. Of 
course that was a lih.” 

“ Fverybody makes excuses of that kind,” said Alice. 

“But they don’t make llioin to the very people of all others udiom 
they want to know and love. 1 was longing to come to yon every day. 
But 1 feared I could not come vvithout speaking of him ; — and J liad 
determined neve>r to speak of him again.” This she said in that 
peculiar low voice which she assumed at times. 

“Then why do it now, J^ndy Giencora?” 

“I won’t be called Lady Gleneora. Call me Cora. I had a sisler 

once, older than 1, and she used to call me Cora. If she had lived . 

But never mind that now, She didn’t live. I'll tell you why 1 do it 
now. Because 1 cannot hell) it. Besides, I’ve met him. rveliecnin 
the same room witli him, and have spoken to him. What’s the good 
of any such resolut ioii now P ” 

“ And you have met him ? ” 

“Yes; he— Mr. I’allisor, — knew all about it. When he talked of 
taking me to the house, 1 whispered to liiin that 1 thought Burgo 
would be there.” 

“ Do not call him by his Christian name,” said Alice, almost with a 
shudder. 

‘‘ Why not?— why not his Christian name ? I did wdien I told my 
nushand. Or perhaps J said Burgo Fitzgerald.” 

“ Well.” 

“ And lie bade me go. He said it didn’t signify, and that I had 
better learn to bear it. Boar it, indeed! If I am to meet him, and 
speak to him, and look at him, surely I may mention his name.” And 
tlicn she paused for an answer. “ May I not P ” 

“ Wliat am 1 to sav ? ” exclaimed Alice. 

“ Anything you j)icasc, that’s not a falsehood. But I’vo got you 
, here because t don’t think you will tell a falsehood. Oh, Alice, I 
do so want to go right, and it is so liard ! ” r ‘ 

Hard, indeed, poor creature, for one soTw'cighted at she had been, 
and sent out into the world with so Hinall advantages of previous 
training or of present friendship I Alice began to feel now that she had 
been enticed to ‘Matching Priory because her cousin wanted a (friend, 
and of course she could not refuse to give the friendship that was askea 
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from her. She pot up from her chair, and kneeling down al the other’s 
feet put up her lace and kissed her. 

“ I knew you would be good to me,” said Lady Glcncoru. “ T knew 
Tou would. And you may say whatever you like. 13ut I could not 
Dear that you should not know the real reason why 1 m*ii her came to 
you nor sent for you after we went to London. You’ll come to mo 
now ; won’t you, dear ? ” 

“ Yes ; — and you’ll come to me,” said Alice, making in her mind a 
sort of bargain that she was not to bo received into Mr. PaUis(3r’s 
liouse after the fashion in which Lady Midlothian had proposed lo 
receixe her. But it struck her ut oiico that this was unworthy of her, 
and ungenerous. “ But I’ll come to you,” she added, “ whether you 
come lo me or not.” 

“ 1 will go to you,” said Lady Glencorn, ** of course, — why shouldn’t 
I ? But you know what 1 mean. We shall have dinners and parties 
and lots of people.” 

“ And we shall have none,” said Alice, smiling. 

“ And therefore there is so much more excuse for your coming to 
me ; — or rather 1 mean so n)uch more reason, for I don’t want excuses. 
Well, dear, I’m so glad I’ve told you. I was afraid to see you 
in London. I should hardly have known how to look at you then. 
But I’ve got over that now.” Then she smiled and returned the 
kiss which Alice had given her. It was singular to see her standing 
on the bed-room nig with all her magnificence of dress, but with her 
hair puslicd back beliind her cars, and her eyes red with tears, — as 
though the burden of the niaguificciicc remained to her after its purpose 
was over. 

” 1 drclare it’s ever so much post twelve. Good-night, now, dear. 
I wonder whether he’s come up. But I should luivc heard his step if 
he had. He never treads lightly. He seldom gives over work till 
after one, and sometimes goes on till three. It’s the only tiring 
ho likes, I believe, God bless you I good-night. I’ve such a deal 
more to say to you; and Alice, you must t(;il me something about 
yourself, too; won’t you, dear?’’ ''Hicn without waiting for an 
UDSwer Lady Glcncora went, leaving ^icc in a maze of bewilderment. 
She could hardly believe that all she hud heard, and all she had dour, 
hod happened since she left Queen Anne Street that morning. 
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CnAl'TER XXTV. 

THREU POLITICIANS. 

Mu. Palliseu was one of those politicians in possessing A^bom 
England hus perhaps moro reason to be proud than of any other of her 
resources, and who, ns a body, give to her that exquisite combination 
of conservatism and progress which is licr present strength and best 
security for the future. He could afford to learn to be a stute&inan, 
and had the industry wanted for such training, lie was born in the 
purple, noble himself, and heir to the highest rank as well as one of 
the greatest fortunes of the country, already very rich, surrounded bv 
all the temptations of luxury and pleasure; and yet he devoted himself 
to work with the grinding energy of a young iicnnilrss barrister 
labouring for a penniless Avife, and did so without any motive more 
selfish than that of being counted in the roll of the public servants of 
England. He was not a brilliant man, and understood well that such 
was the case. He was now listened to in the House, as the phrase 
goes ; but be Avas listened to as a laborious man, Avho was in earnest 
111 Avhat he did, who got up his facts A\itli accuracy, and who, dull 
t hough he be, was Avorthy of confidence. And he Avas a cry dull. Ho 
rather prided himself on being dull, and on conquering in spite of his 
d Illness, lie never allowed himself a joke in his speeches, nor 
attempted even the smallest (louri.sh of rhetoric. He Avns ver} careful 
in his language, labouring night and day to learn to express himself 
Avith accuracy, Avith no needless repetition of words, perspicuously 
Avith regard to the special object ho might liave in vicav. He had 
taught iiimsclf to believe that oratory, as oratory, Avas a sin against 
that honesty in politics by Avhicli he strove to ’^guidc himself. He 
desired to use words for Ihe purpose of teaching things which he 
knew and Avhicli others did not knoAv; and he dcsirecT also to be 
honoured for his knowledge. 3Sut he had no desire to be Lonourei 
for the language in A\hich his knowledge Avns conveyed. He was on 
upright, thin, laborious man; aaIio by his parts alone could have served 
iu) political party mulciiully, but whose parts were ■ sufficient to moke 
his education, integrity, and industry useful iu the highest degree. It 
is the tnist which such men inspire which makes them so serviceable; 
— trust not only in their labour, — for any man rising from the mass 
of tbo people may be equally laborious. Nor yet simply in their 
^honesty ana patriotism. Tbe couiidence is given to tbeir labour, 
honesty, and patriotism, joined to such a personal stake in the countij 
as gives them a weight and ballast which no politician hi England can 
possess without it. 

If he Avas dull as a statesman he Avas more dull in private life, and 
it may be imagined tliat such a woman as bis wife would find some 
difficulty in making bis society the aource of her Lappinesa. Xfaeif 
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nmrriag i, iu a point of view regarding business, had becu n complete 
success, — and a success, too, when on the one side, that of Jjndy 
Glencora, there had been terrible dangers of shipwreck, and when on 
his side also there had been some little fears of a mishap. As regards 
)icr it has been told how near she W'cnt to throwing herself, witli all 
her vast wealth, into the arms of a young man, whom no futlier, no 
gnardiiin could have regarded as a wxll-choseii husband for any girl ; 
— one who as yet had shown no good qualities, who iiud bcoji u spend- 
thrift, unprincipled, and debauched. Alas, slic had loved him ! It is 
possible that her love and her weidlh might have turned him from evil 
lo good. But who would have ventured to risk her, — 1 will not say 
her and licr vast inhcritaiicc.s, — on such a chance ? That evil, how- 
ever, liad been prevented, and those about her had managed to marry 
her to a young man, very steady by nature, with worldly prospects sis 
brillisnit as her own, and with a station than which the world oflers 
nothing higher. Ilis little threatened mischance, — a passing fancy 
for a married lady who was too wise to receive vows nliicli were 
proflered not in the most ardent manner, — had, from special reasoms, 
given some little alai-m to his uncle, which had just sulliccd ut the 
time lo make so very judicious a marriage doubly }>Ieasant to that 
noble duke. So that all tbiugs and all people hud couspired to 
shower substantial comforts on the heads of this couple, when tlicy 
were joined t(;gethcr, and men and w'omeu had not yet ceased to dcchiic 
how happy were both in the accumulated gifts of fortune. 

Aud as regards Mr. Palliscr, J think that his married life, and the 
wile, wliom he certainly had not chosen, but wlio had dro|)pcd upon 
him, suited him admirably. He w^anted great W(udth for that position 
at w hich he aimed. He had been rich before his marringo wdili his 
own wealth, — so rich that he could throw thou.saiids away if ho 
wished it ; but for him and his career was needed that colossal wealth 
which would make men talk about it, — ^whicli would iicecssilule an 
expansive' expenditure, reaching far and w'ide, doing notiiing, or less 
than nothing, for his own personal comfort, but giving to him ut oiico 
that rock-litc solidity which is so nccc^saiy to bur great aiistocralio 
politicians. And his wife -was, us far n-s he knew', all that lie desired, 
lie Lad not dabbled much iu the fountains of Venus, though ho had 
forgotten himself once, and sinned in covcl in^j another man’s wife. But 
iiis sin then had hardly polluted hi.s natural character, and his desire 
bad been of a kind which was almost more grutiiicd iu its disappoint- 
ment than it would have been iu its fruition. On tlie morning after 
the lady had frowned on him be had told himself that lie w'as very 
wtU out of that trouble. He knew that it would never be for him lo 
bang up on the walls of a temple a wcll-w'orn lute as a votive offering 
when leaving the pursuits of love. Idoncus pucllis he never could 
Lave been. S<f be married Lady Glencora and w'as satislicd. The 
story of Burgo Fitzgerald was told to him, aud he siqtposcd that 
most girls had some such story to tell. Ho thought little about it, 
and by no means understood ber when she said to him, wdth all the 
iD^essiveness which could Uirow into the words, ''You must 
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know iliat I havo really loved him.” “You must love me now,” he 
had replied with a smile; uiid then, as regarded his mind, the thing 
was over. And since his marriage he had thought that things 
matrimonial had gone well with him, and with her too. He gave her 
almost unlimited power of enjoying her money, and interfered but little 
ill her way of life. Sometimes he would say a word of caution to her 
with reference to those childish ways which hardly became the dull 
dignity of his position; and his words then would have in them some- 
thing of unintentional severity, — whether instigated or not by tlie 
red-iiaircd Kadicul member of parliament, I wdll not pretend to say ; — 
but on the wliole he was contented and loved his wife, ns ho thouglit, 
very heartily, and at least better than he loved any one else. One 
cause of iiubappiiicss, or rather one doubt as to his entire good fortune, 
uas beginning to make itself felt, as his wife had to her sorrow already 
discovered, lie bad hoped that before this he might have heard that 
she w'uuhl give him a child. But the days were young yet for that 
trouble, and the earc had not become a sorrow. 

But this judicious arrangement as to pi-opertics, ibis well-ordered 
alliance between families, had not perhaps suited her us well as it had 
suited him. 1 think that she might have learned to forget her early 
lover, or to look back upon it willi a soft melancholy Imrdly amounting 
to regref, had her new lord been more tender in his ways with her. I 
do not know lliat Lady Clcncora’s heart was made of that stern stuff 
wliiuli refuses to change its imnressions ; but it was a licart, and it 
recpiired food. To love and fondle some one, — to bo loved and fondled, 
were absolutely necessary to her happiness. She wauled the little daily 
ussiiraiiec of her supremacy iii the man’s feelings, the coiislant touch of 
love, lialf accidental half contrived, the passing glance of the eye telling 
perhaps of some little joke understood only between them two rather 
than of love, the soft ness of an occasional kiss given here and there 
when chance might bring them together, some luilf-pret ended interest 
in licr little doings, a nod, a wink, n shake of the head, or even a 

S out. It should have been given to her to feed upon such food as 
lis daily, and then she would have forgotten Burgo Fitzgerald. 
But Mr. l’alliscr understood fioiie of these things; and thcroforo the 
image of Burgo Fitzgerald in all Jiis beauty was ever before her eyes. 

But not the less was Mr. Palliser a prosperous man, as to the success 
of whose career few now who knew liim had much doubt. It might 
be written in the book of his destiny that ho would liave to pass 
through some violent domestic trouble, some ruin in the hopes oi liis 
borne, of a nature to destroy then and for ever the worldly prospects of 
otiicr men. But he was one who would pass through such violence, 
should it come upon him, without much scathe. To lose his influence 
with his party w'ould be, worse to him than to lose bis w'ife, and public 
disgrace would hit liim harder than private dishonour, f 
And tlie present was the very moment m which success was, as was 
said, coming to him. He had already held laborious office tinder the 
Crown, hut had never sat in tlic Cabinet. He had worked much harder 
than Cabinet Ministers generally work, — but hitherto had worked 
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without any reward that was worth his liavingf. For tlic stipend wliicli 
he had received had been nothing to him, — as the great slijiend \Yliich 
he would receive, if his hopes were true, would also be nothing to liim 
To Iiave asoeudancy over other men, to be known by his country uicm ns 
one of their real rulers, to have an actual and acknowledged voice in 
the management of nations, — those were the rewards for which ho 
looked j and now in truth it seemed as though they wore coming to 
him. it w^as all but known that the existing Clnuiccllor of the Exchequer 
would separate himself from the goveriimont, carrying various others 
with him, either before or immediately consequent on the meeting oi 
parliament ; — and it was all but known, also, that Mr. Pulliser would 
iill his place, taking that high ofiicc at once, although ho hud never 
hitherto sat in that august assembly w'hicli men call the Cabinet, lie 
could thus afford to put up with the small eVery-day eahiniity of having 
a wife who loved another man better than she loved liim. 

The presence of the Duke of St. Bungay at Matching was assumed 
to be a sure sign of Mr. Pulliscr*a coming triumph. The Duke was n 
statesman of a very different class, but he also had been cmincnlly 
successful as au aristocratic pillar of the British Constitutional licpublic. 
He was a minister of very many years’ standing, Itcing us used to 
cabinet sittings as other incu are to their own arm eimirs ; but he had 
never been a iiard<working man. Though a constant politician, he hud 
ever taken politics easy whether in o/Kcc or out. The world had said 
before now that the Duke might be iVeinicr, only that lie would Jiot 
take the trouble. Uc had been consulted by a very dislingnished 
person,— so the papers had said more than once, — as to the making of 
prime ministers. His voice in council was esteemed to be very great. 
He was regarded as a strong rock of support to the liberal cause, and 
yet nobody ever knew what he did ; nor was there much record of what 
he said. The ofiices which he held, or had Jield, were gerierully those 
to which no very arduous duties were attached, lu severe debates lie 
never took upon himself the brunt of opposition oratory. W hat he 
said in the House was generally short and pleasant, — with some slight, 
drolling, under-current of uuiiijurious satire running through it. Ihit 
he was a walking miracle of the wisdom of common sense. He never 
lost his temper. He never made mistakes. lie never grew cither hot 
or cold in a cause. Ho was never reckless in politics, and never 
cowardly. He snubbed no man, and took snubbings from no man. IJe 
was a Knight of the Garter, a Lord Lieutenant of his county, and at 
sixty -two had his digestion unimpaired and his estate in excellent order. 
He was a great buyer of pictures, which, perhaps, he did not under- 
stand, and a great collector of books which certainly he never read. 
All the world respected him, and he was a man to whom the respect of 
ail the world was as the breath of his nostrils. 

But even hotwas not without his peacock on the wall, his skeleton 
in the closet, his thorn in his side ; though the peacock did iiot scream 
loud, the sfceleion was not very terrible in his anatomical arrangement, 
nor was the thom likely to fester to a gangrene. The Duke was always 
in awe about his wifo. 
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He was ever uneasy about his wife, but it must not be supposed that 
no feared the machinations of any Burgo Fitzgerald os being destructive 
of Ids domestic comfort. Tlie l>uchcss was, and always had been, all 
tliat is proper. Ladies in high rank, wlicn gifted with excelling beauty, 
have olteii been made the marks of undeserved calumny; — but uo 
breath of slander liad ever touched her name. 1 doubt if any man 
alive bid ever had the courage even to wink, at her since the Duke iuul 
first called her his own. liior was she a sj)eiidthrift, or a gambler. 
She was not fast in her tastes, or given to any pursuit tluil W'as 
objectionable. She w’as simply a fool, and as a fool was ever fearing 
that she w*as the mark of ridicule. In all such miseries she W'oulci 
complain sorrowfully, piteously, and occasionally very angrily, to her 
dear Duke and jirotectiw; till sometimes her dear Duke did not nuitc 
know what to do wdth her or how to protect her. It did not suit liim, 
a Knlglit of the Garter and a Duke of St. Bungay, to beg mercy for 
that poor wife of his from such a one as Airs. Conway Sparkes ; nor 
would it be more in his way to lodge a formal complaint against that 
lady before his host or hostess, — ns one boy at sehool may sometimes do 
us regards another, “if you don*t like the people, my dear, we w'ill 
go away,** he said to her late on that evening of which we have spoken. 
“ No,** she replied, “ 1 do not wish to go away. I have said tliat we 
w'ould stay till Docoinber, and Longroyston won’t be ready before that. 
But 1 think that something ought to be done to silence that woman.** 
And the accent came strong upon ” something,** and then again with 
terrific violence upon “ woman.** 

The Duke did not know liow to silence Mrs. Conway Sparkes. It 
was a great principle of his life never to be angry witli anyone. How 
could he gel at Mrs. Conway Sparkes P “I don’t think she is worth 
your attention,” said the husband. “ That’s all very well, Duke,” said 
the wife, “and perhaps she is not. But 1 find her in this house, and I 
don’t like to be laughed at. 1 think Lady Glcncora should make her 
know her jdace.” 

“ Ijady Glcncora is very young, my dear.** 

“1 don’t know about being so very yonug,” said the Duchess, 
whose car had perhaps caught* some little hiut of poor Lady Glen- 
cora’s almost uiiiiitcutional mimicry. Now as appeals of this kind 
were being made frequently to the Duke, and as he W'as often 
driven to say some \vord, of which he himself hardly approved, to 
some one in protection of his Duchess, he was aware tliat the matter 
was an annoyauce, and at times almost wished that her Grace was at 
— Lougroy.slou. 

And there vvas a third politician staying at Matching Priory who hod 
never yet risen to the rank of a stntesman, but who had nis hopes. 
This was Mr. Bott, the member for St. Helen’s, whom Lady Qleucora 
had described as a man who stood about, with red hair, — and perhaps 
told tales of her to her husband. Mr. Bott was a person who certainly 
had had some success in life and who had won it for himself. He was 
nut very young, being at this time only just on the right side of fifty. 
Ho was now enjoying his second session in parliament, having been 
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returned as a pledged disciple of the Manchester school Nor Imd he 
apparently been false to his pledges. At St. Helen’s he ^vas still Indd 
to be a good man and tmc. But they who sat on the same aide willk 
him in the House and watched his political manoeuvres, knew that he 
was striving hard to get his finger into the public pie. lf(j was not a 
rich man, though he had made calico and'had got into parliament. And 
though lie claimed to be a thorough-going Kiidical, he was a man who 
liked to live with aristocrats, and was fond of listening to the whispers 
of such as the Duke of St. Bungay or Mr. Palliser. It was sup- 
posed that he did undorstaiid something of finance, lie was at any 
rate grcul»iu dgu res ; and as he was possessed of much industry, and 
was obedient withal, he was a man who might make himself useful to a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ambitious of obanges. 

There are men who got into such houses us Matching Priory and 
whose presence there is a mystery to many as to whom t he ladies of 
the house never quite understand why they arc entertaining such n 
guest. “And Mr. Bott is coming,* Mr. Palliser had said to his wife. 
“ Mr. Bott ! ” Lady Gleucora had answered. “ Goodness mo ! who is 
Mr. Bott P ** “ Ho is member for St. Helen’s,” said Mr. Palliser. “ A 
very serviceable man in his way.” “ And what am I to do with him P ” 
asked Lady Gleucora. “ I don’t know that you can do anything with 
him. He is a man who has a great deal of business, and 1 dare say lie 
will spend most of his time in the library.” So Mr. Bott arrived. But 
though a huge pile of letters and papers came to him every morning by 
post,* he unfortunately did not seem to spend much of Iiis time in the 
library. Perhaps he had not found the clue to that lost apartment. 
Twice he went out shooting, but as on the first day he shot the keeper 
and on the second very nearly sliot the Duke, he gave that up. Hunt- 
iug he declined, tliougu much pressed to make an essay in tliat art by 
Jefi'rey Palliser. He seemed to spend his time, as Lady Gleucora said, 
in standing about, — except at certain times when he was closeted with 
Mr. Palliser, and when, it may be presumed, he made himself useful. 
On such days bo would be seen at the hour of lunch with fingers much 
stained with ink, and it was generally supposed that on those occasions 
he had been counting up taxes ana calculating the effect of great 
finonciid changes. Ho was a tali, wiry, strong man, with a bald head 
and bristly red beard, which, however, was cut off from his upper and 
under lip. This was unfortunate, as had he hidden his mouth lie would 
not have been in so marked a degree an ugly man. His upper lip was 
very long, and his mouth was mean. But he had found that without 
the help of a razor to these parts he could not manage liis soup to his 
satis&ction, and preferring cleanliness to beauty had shaved liimsclf 
accordingly. 

“I shouldn’t dislike Mr. Bott so much,” Lady Glencora said to her 
hnuibaud, “if lio didn’t mb his hands and smile so often, and seem to be 
going to say something when he really is not going to say anytiiing.” 

"I don’t thuik you need trouble yourself about him, my dear,^ Mr, 
Palliser had answered. 

^*But when be looks at me in that way, 1 can’t help stopping, aa I 
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thiuk he IS guin;i; co speak ; and then he always saya, * Can 1 do any- 
thing for you, Lady (jhjii-cowrer i' ’ ” 

Slic iiisliuitly saw thab licr husband did not like this. ** Don’t bo 
ungiy with uic, dear/* siic said. “ iou must admit that he is rather a 
boro/’ 

“ i am not at all angry, Gleiicora,” said tlic husband ; “ and if you 
insist upon it, I \vill see that he leaves; — and in such ease will of course 
n:'\er ask him again. Jlut that might be prejudicial to me, ns he is a man 
whom 1 trust in politics, and who may perhaps be serviceable to me.” 

Of course Lady (ilenoora declared that Mr. Doit miglitjremain as 
long ns li(', and her husbmid desired, and of course she nientioned his 
name no more to Mr. I’alliser; but from that time forth she regarded 
M r. Doit us un enemy, and felt also that Mr. Bott regiuded her iu the 
same light. 

Wneii it was known among outside politicians that the Duke of St. 
Bungay was staying at Matching Tnoiy, outside politicians became 
niore sure than ever that Mr. Bidliscr would be the new Cliaucellor of 
the Exchequer. The old minister and the young minister were of 
course arranging muiti'rs together, ilul 1 doubt w iietlier Mr. Baliiscr 
and the Duke ever spoke on any such topic during the entire visit. 
Though IVIr. Bott was occasionally closeted with Mr. ralliscr, the Duke 
never troubled himself with such closetiugs. He went out shooting — 
on his pony, read ins newspaper, wrote his notes, and looked w’ith the 
eye of a eonnoissemr over all Mr. Bulliser’s farming apparatus. You 
seem to have a good luau, 1 should say,” said the Duke. “ 'VVhut ! 
llubbiiigs ? Yes; — ho was a legacy from my uncle when he gave me 
up the ITiory.” “ A very good muu, 1 should say. Of course he w'ouT 
make it pay ; but lic’li make it look as tliougii it did; winch is the next 
best thing. 1 could never get rent out of land that 1 farmed myself, — 
never.” ” 1 suppose not,” said Mr. Palliser, who did not cure much 
about it. The Duke would have talked to him l)y the hour together 
about iavmiiig had Mr. Palliser been so minded ; but he talked to him 
very little about politics. Mor during the whole time of his stay at 
Matching did the Duke make an^' other tdlusion to Mr. I'alliscr’s hopes 
»s rcgui'ded the ministry, iliuii that iu which he had told Lady Glciieora 
at the diuncr-tublc that her husband’s ambition was the highest by 
which any man could be moved. 

But Mr. Bott was sometimes honoured by a few words with the Duke. 

** We shall muster pretty strong, your Grace,” Mr. Bott Lad said to 
him one day before dinner. 

” That depends on how the cliougcs go,” said the Duke. 

1 snjiposc there will be a change f ” 

” Oil yes ; thcreTl be a change,— certainly, I. should say. And it will 
be in your direction.” ^ 

"And in Palliser’sP ” 

" Yes i 1 should thiuk so ; — that is, if it suits him. By-thc-bye, Mr. 

Bott .” 'i'licn there w^as a little whispered communication, iu which 

])oiliups Mr. Butt was uuderiakiug sc/ino conuni&sion of that lUituie 
which Lady Glcucora had called ** telling.” 
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CIIAPTEll XXV. 

IM WBICU HUCU OF THE UlSTOilY OF TUB TALLISEllS IS TOLD. 

Ax tLc end of ten days Alice found herself quite comfortable at 
Matchiug Priory. She hutl now promised to remain there till the second 
week of Deceinber, at which time she was to go to Vavasor llall^ — 
there to meet iier father and Kulc. The rullisers were to puss their 
Christmas with tlic Duke of Omnium in Durselbhirc. ** We always are 
to do that/' said Glencora. ** it is the state occabioii at Catiierum 
Castle, but it only lasts for one week. Then we go somewhere else. 
Oh dear!*’ 

U'iiy do you say oh dear? ** 

“ Because — ; 1 don’t think I mean to tell you.*’ 

“ Then I’m sure 1 won’t ask/* 

That’s so like you, Alice. But 1 can be os firm os you, and I’m 
sure 1 won’t tell you unless you do ask.” But Alice did not ask, and it 
was not long before Lady Glencora’s iirmiicss gave way. 

But, as 1 have said, Mcc hud become quite comfortablo at Matching 
Priory. Perhaps she was already growuig upwards towards the light. 
At any rate she could listen with pleasure to tlie few words the Duke 
would soy to her. 81ie could even chut a little to the Duchess, — so 
that her Grace hod observed to Lady Glencora that ’’ her cousin was a 
very nice person, — a very nice person indeed. W hat u pity it was that 
she had been so ill-treated by that gentiemun in Oxfordshire ! ** Lady 
Glencora had to explain that the gentleman lived in Cumbridgeshire, and 
that he, at any rate, had not treated aiiyliody ill. '*Do you mean that 
she — ^jilted him ? ” said the Duchess, almost wliistling, and opening her 
eyes very wide. “ Dear me. I’m sorry for that. 1 shouldn’t have 
thought it.” And when she next spoke to Alice slie assumed rather a 
severe tone of emphasis ; — but tins was»soou abandoned when Alice 
listened to her with complacency. 

Alice also had learned to ride, — or ratlicr had resumed her riding, 
wliich for years had been abandoned. Jcllrey Palliser had been her 
squircj and she had become intimate with him so as to learn to quarrel 
With him and to like him, — to such an extent that Lady Glenoora hud 
laughingly told her that she was going to do more, 
rather think not,” said Alice. 

*'But what has thinking to do with it? Who ever thinks 
about it?” ^ 

” 1 don’t just at present, ^at any rate.” 

” Upon my word it would be very nice and then perhaps some 
. day you’d be the Duchess.” 

” Gleneom, don’t talk snoh nonsense.” 

” Those are the speoulations which people make. Only 1 should spite 
you by killkig tnyself^ so that he might marry again.** 
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“ How can you say such horrid tilings P ” 

** 1 think 1 shall,— some day. Whut riglit have I to stand in his 
way P He s))okc to me the other day about JetFrey’s altered position, 
and I knew what lie meant ; — or rather what he didn’t mean to say, but 
Avhat he thought. But I shan’t kill myself.” 

“i should think not.” 

** I only know one other way,” said Lady Glcncora. 

“You are thinking of things which should never be in your thoughts/ 
said Alice vehcinciUly. “ Have you no trust in Gotl’s jirovideuce ? 
Cannot you accept what has been done for you P ” 

Mr. Bolt Jiad gone away, much lo Lady Gleneora’s delight, but had 
\mtbrtuuately come hack again. On his return Alice heard more of the 
feud betweeu the Duchess and Mr.s. Gonv^ay Snarktjs. “ 1 did not tell 
you,” said Lady Glcncora lo her friend ; — “ 1 aid not tell you before he 
went that 1 was right about his talc-bearing.” 

“And did he bear talcs P” 

" Yes ; 1 did get the scolding, and 1 know very well that it came 
Ihrougii him, though Mr. Pallibcr did not say so. But he told me that 
the Duchess had felt licrself hurt by that other woman’s way of 
iiilking.” 

“ But it was not your fault.” 

“Ko; that’s what 1 said. It Tvas he who desired rao to ask Mrs. 
Conway Spnrkcs to come here. I didn’t w'ant licr. She goes cvery- 
uhere, and it is thought a catch to get her; but if site had been 
drowned in the lied Sea 1 shouldn’t have minded. When I told Jiiiu 
that, he said it was nonsense, — which of course it was; and then he 
said 1 ought to make her hold her longue. Of course I said I couldn’t. 
Mrs. Conway Sparkes wouldn’t care for me. If slic quizzed me, 
myself, 1 told him that 1 could take care of myself, though she were 
ten limes ^Mrs. Conway Kparkes, and had written liner poetry than 
Tennyson.” 

“ It is line ; some of it,” said Alice. 

“ Oh, 1 dare say ! 1 know a great deal of it by heart, only 1 wouldn’t 
give her the pleasure of supposing that 1 had ever t hought so much 
about lier poetry. And then 1 told him that 1 couldn’t take care of 
tlie Duchess ; — and he told me that 1 was a child.” 

“ He only meant tliut in love.” 

“1 am a child; I know that. Why didn’t he marry some strong- 
minded, ferocious woman, that could keep his house iu order, and frown 
Mrs. Sparkes out of her impudence P It wasn’t my fault.” 

" You didn’t tell him that.” 

V “But 1 did. Then he kissed me, and said it was all right, and told 
me that 1 should grow older. And Mrs. SSpaikcs will grow more im- 
pudent,” I said, “ and the Duchess more silly. And after that 1 went 
away. jNow this horrid Mr. Bolt has come back agaiii, and only, that it 
would be mean in me to condescend so far, 1 would punish him. He 
grins and smiles at me, and rubs his big lumds more than ever, because 
he feels that he has behaved badly. Is it not horrid to liave to Uve in 
the house witli such people P ” 
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!*1 don’t think you need mind him much.” 

”Yt'b; but I am tho miatress here, niid am told that 1 am to enter- 
tain the people. Fancy eutcrtaiiiiug the Ducheas of St. iiungay and 
Mr. Bolt!” 

Alice had now bccuinc so iiiiimatc with Lady Gleueora that she did 
not scruple to read her \visc lectures, — telling her that she allowed her- 
self to tliink too much of little things, — and too much also of some 
big things. ” As regards Mr. Bolt,” said Alice, “1 think you should 
bear it as though there were no such person.” 

” But that would bo pretence, — cspccudly to you.” 

“No; it would not be pretence; it would bo the reticence which 
all w'oincu should practise, — and you, in your j)Osition, more almost 
iliaii any other woman.” Then Lady Chmeor^ pouted, told Alice tliat 
it was a pi.y she hud not married Air. J’alliser, and left lier. 

That e oning, — the evening of Air. Butt’s return to Alatcliing, that 
gcntlemun found a place near to Alice in the drawiug'room. lie had 
often come up to her, rubbing his hands iogelher, and saying little 
words, us though there was some reason from their positions that they 
tw'o should 1)0 friends. Alice had perceived this, and had endeavoured 
with all her force to sliake him oil'; but he was a man, vvho if he under- 
stood a liiiit, ne^cr took it. A cold shoulder was nolliiug to him, if he 
wanted to gjiiu the person who showed it Jiim. His code of persever- 
ance taught Jiim that it was a virtue to overcome cold shoulders. The 
man or Wjanmn who received his fir.st overtures with grace would pro- 
bably be one on whom it would be belter that he should look down and 
w aste no fuilher time ; whereas he or she w ho could atlorcl to tn^at him 
with disdnbi would no doubt be worth gaining. Such men as Air. Bot.t 
arc ever gracious to cold shouldcis. The colder the shoulders, the more 
gracious are the Mr. Butts. 

“ AVbat a delightful person is our dear friend. Lady Gleueora ! ” said 
Mr. Bolt, having caught Alice in a position from winch she could not 
readily escape. 

Alice had half a mind to differ, or to make any remark that might 
tid her from Air. Bolt. But she did not dure to say a word that inigiit 
seem to have been said playfully. “ Yes, indeed,” she replied. How 
very cold it is to-niglitf” !Sbe tvas angry wiih herself for her own 
stupidity us soon as the phrase was out of her mouth, and then she 
almost lauglicd as she thought of tho Duchess and the hot-waicr pipes 
at Longroyston. 

Yes, it is cold. You and her ladyship arc great friends, 1 believe, 
Aliss Vavasor.” 

” BUc is my cousin,” said Alice. 

“Ail! yes; that is so pleasant. I have reason to know that Mr. 
'Palliser isrvery n^ich gratified that you sbcnld be so much with her.” 

This was unbearable. Alice could not quite assume sufiieient courage 
to get up from her chair and walk away from him, and yet she felt tliat 
she must escape further con#rsation. " “ I don’t know that 1 am veiy 
much with her, and if 1 w^ere 1 can’t think it wo^d make nny difference 
to Air. PaUiser.” 

13 
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But Mr. Bott was not a man to be put down wlien be bad a pur- 
pose iu band. 1 can aasurc you that iligse arc liis sentiments. Of 
course wc all know' that dear Lady Glciicora is young. She is very 
young.” 

“ Mr. Bott, I really would rather not talk about my cousin.” 

“But, dear Miss Vavasor; — when w'c botli have her welfare iu 
view P ” 

“ I haven’t licr welfare in view, Mr. Bott ; not in the least. There 
i.s no reason w'hy I should. You must excuse me if I say 1 cannot 
talk about her wcll'urc with a perfect stranger.” Then she did 
get up, and went away from the member of pailiamcnt, leaving 
!)iin rarJicr astonished at her audacity. But he was a constant man, 
and his inner resolve was simply to the eflect tliat he would try it again. 

I wonder whether Jeffrey Balliscr did think much of the difference 
between his present posit ion and that w hich wmid have been his had 
Lady Glencora been the happy possessor of a cradle up stairs with a 
boy in it. 1 suppose he must nave done so. It is hardly possible that 
any man should not be alive to the importance of such a chance. II is 
own present position was one of the most unfortunate which can fall to 
the lot of a man. llis [father, the Luke’s Youngest brother, had left 
him about six hundred a year, and had left him also a taste for livin" 
with jieoplc of six thousand. The popricty of earning his bread had 
never been put before Jiim. llis father had been iu parliament, and hud 
been the ino.st favoured son of the old Duke, who for some years before 
llis death hud never sjioken to him who now reigned over tlic house of 
the Pallisers. Jeffrey’s father had been brought up at Matching I’riory 
as scions of ducal houses arc brought up, aiul ou the old man’s death, 
had been nusses.sed of means sumeicut to gQ on in the same path, 
though with dillieulty. llis brother had done something for him, and 
at various times lie had held some place near the throne. But on his 
death, wiicn the proiierty left beliind him was divided between his son 
and three daughters, Jeffrey Palliser became possessed of the income 
above stated. Of course he could live on it, — and as during the 
winter montlis of the year 'a home was found for him free of cost, 
he could keep hunters, and live as rich men live. But he was a 
poor, embarrassed mail, without prospects, — until this fine ducal pros- 
pect became opened to him by the w^ant of that cradle at Matching 
Priory. 

But the prospect was no doubt very distant. Ladv Glctticora might 
yet liuvc as many sons as llecuba. Or she might die, and some 
other more fortunate lady might become the mother of his cousin’s 
heir. Or the Duke might marry and have a son. And, moreover, 
his cousin was only one year older than himself, and the great prize, 
if it came his way, might not come for forty ycar^ as yet. Never- 
theless his band might now be acceptable in quaiters where it W'^ould 
certainly be rejected liad Lady Glencora possessed tiiat cradle up siairs. 
We pamiot but suppose ihul he must hate made some calculations ot 
this nature. 

**lt ks a pity you should do uotliing all your lifp,” lus cousin 
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Plaatagenet said to him ono moniing just at this time. JcITtoy had 
Bouglii the interview in his cousin’s room, and 1 fear hud doue to witii 
some slight request for ready money. 

“ Wiiat am I to do ? ” said JellVey. 

“ At any rate you might marry.” 

“Oh/yes 1 could marry. Thc|:e’8 no mau so poor but wluit he can 
do thut. The question would be how I might Jiku the &ubs(‘qiu'iii 
starvation.” 

“ 1 don’t see tliat you need starve. Though your own fortune is 
small, it is .something, — and many girls have fortimcs’of their own.” 

Jellrey thought of Lady (ileiicura, but ho made no allusion to her 
in sjjcecJi. “1 don’t think Tiq very good at Ijiat kind of thing,” he 

■> “When the father and mother came *to ask of my house and 
my home 1 should break down, i don’t say it as praising myself j — 
indeed, rpiitc the reverse ; but J fear t have not a mercenary teiuleuey.” 

“ That’s nonsense.” 

“Oh, yes; quite so. I admit that.” 

“M(?n must have mercenary tendencies or they wonld not have 
bread. The mau who ploughs that he may live does so because he, 
luckily, has a mercenary tendency.” 

“Just so. But you see 1 am less lucky than the plougliinan.” 

“ There is no vulgar error so vulgar, — that is to say, common or 
erroneous, — as that by which men have been taught to say that mercenary 
tcudenci^s are liad. A desire for wcaltl; is llie source pf all progress. 
Civilisation conies from what men call greed. Let your mercenary 
teudencies be combined with honesty and thpy cannot take you 
asUay.” This the future Chancellor of tlic Exchequer said wiili much 
of that air and tone of nlsdoiu which a Chancell, or of the h^xcheqiier 
ought to possess. 

“But 1 haven’t got any such tendencies,” said iTetricy. 

“Would you like to occupy a farm in Scotland ? ” said l^laiilagcnct 
Pulliser. 

“ And pay rent ? ” 

• “ You would have to pay rent of eoursf,.” 

“Thank you, no. It would bo dislionest, as I know I should never 
pay it.’’ 

“ You arc too old, I fear, for the ))ublic service.” 

“ You mean a desk in the Treasury,— with a hundred a year. Yes; 
I tbiuk 1 am too old.” 

“ But have you no plan of your own P ” 

“ Not much of cue. Sometimes I have thought I would go to New' 
Zealand.’* 

“ You would have to be a farmer there.” 

“ No ; — 1 shouldn't do that. 1 should get up an opposition to the 
government and tliat sort of thing, uad then they would buy me off 
and give me a place.” 

“ That docs very well here*, Jeffrey, if a man can f^et into parliament 
and has capital cnoimh to wait ; but 1 don’t think it would do out 
there. Would you like to go into parliament ? ” 
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What ; here P Of course I should. Ouly I sliould be sure to get 
terribly into debt. I don’t owe very much, now,— not to speak of,— 
except what 1 owe you.” 

** You owe nothing to mo,” said Plantagciiet, with some little touch 
of maguiloquence iu his tune. ” No ; don’t speak of it. 1 have no 
brotlnu, and between you and me it means nothing. You see, Jeffrey, 
it may be that I’ shall have to look to you as my — my — my heir, in 
.short.” Hereupon Jeffrey muttered sometliiug as to the small 
prohuhility of such necessity, and as to the great remoteness of any 
result even if it were so. 

“ That’s all true,” said the elder heir of the PiJlisers, ” but still . 

Ill short, 1 wish you wopld do something. Ho think about it ; and 
then some day speak to me again.” 

JiillVey, as he left bis cousin with a cheque for 500/. in his waist- 
coat i>oeket, thought that the interview which had at one time taken 
iui|iortant dimensions, had not been concluded altogether satisfac- 
torily. A S('at iu parliament ! Yes, indeed ! If his cousiu would 
so far use his politicid, monetary, or ducal interest us to do that for 
him;— as to give him something of the status properly belonging to 
the younger sou of tlie house, then indeed life woiud havC some 
charms for him ! But ns for the farm in Scotland, or a desk at an 
olBco in London, — his own New Zealand plan would be better than 
those. And then as he went along of course he bethought himself 
that it might be his lot yet to die, aud at least to be buried, in the 
purple, ns a Hukc of Omnium. If so, certainly it would be his duty 
to ))rcparc another heir, aud leave a duke behind him, — if it were 
possible. 

“ Arc you going to ride with us after lunch ? ” said Lady Glcncorn 
to him as he strolled into the drawing-room. 

” No,” said Jeffrey ; ” I’m going to study.” 

“ To do what ? ” said Lady Gleucora. 

“ To study ; — or rather 1 shall spend to-day in sitting down aud 
considering wliat I will study. My cousiu has just been 'telling me 
that 1 oiigiit lo do something.” 

” So you ought,” said Iphigenia energetically from her writing-desk. 

But he didn’t seem to have any clear opinion what it ought to 
he. You see there can’t be two Clianccllors of the Exchequer at the 
same time. !Mrs. Sparkes, what ought a young man like mo to set 
about doing ? ” 

Go into parliament, I should say,” said Mrs. Sjiarkes. 

” Ah, yes ; exactly. lie had some notion of that kiud, too, but he 
didn’t name any particular place. 1 think I’ll try the City of London. 
They’ve four there, and of course the chance of getting iu would thereby 
be cfoubled.” 

” 1 thought that commercial men were generally preferred in the 
City said the Duchess, taking a strong ana good-natured interest in 
:hr matter. 

2ilr. I’ulliscr means to make a fortune in trade as a preUminaiy, ' 
tmd Mrs. Sparkes. 
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don’t iliink lie nieani. anything of the kind/’ said the Duchess. 

" At any rate I have got to do something, so I can’t go and ride,” 
said Jeffrey. 

And you ought to do something,” said Tphigenia from licr d<;sk. 

I'wicc during this little conversation Lady Glencora had looked up, 
cal clung Alice’s eye, and Alice had well known what she had nw aiit. 

‘ You see,” the glauco had said, “ Plautagenct is beginiiiug to take an 
interest in his cousin, and you know why. The man who is to he, tlic 
father of the future dukes must not bo allowed to fritter away liis time 
in obscurity. Had I tliat cradle up stairs Jeffrey might be as idle as 
he jileased.” Alice understood it well. 

Of course Jeffrey did join the riding party. “ What is a man like ino 
to do who wants to do something ? ” he said to Alice. Alice was quite 
aware that Lady Glencora had contrived some little scheme that Mr. 
Palliscr should he riding next to her. She liked Mr. Palliscr, and 
therefore had no objection ; but she declared to herself that her cousin 
W’as a goose for lier pains. 

** Mrs. Sparkes says you ought to go into parliameiii.” 

** Yes -and tlie dear Duche.s3 would perhaps suggest a house iu 
Brlgravc Square. I want to Iiear your advice now.” 

** 1 can only say ditto to Miss Palliscr.” 

“ What ! Iphy ? About procrastination P But you see the more of 
my time lie stoats the better it is for me.” 

'riiat’s the evil you have got to cure.” 

My cousin Plautagenct suggested — marriage.” 

“A very good thing too. Pm ^nre,” said Alice; "only it depends 
somefluiig on the sort of wife you get.” 

” lou mean, of course, how mucli money she has.” 

"Not altogether,” 

"Looking at it from my cousin’s point of view, I suppose that it is 
:hc only important point. Who aro there coming up tliis year,— iu the 
way of heiresses Y " 

“ Uiion my word I don’t know. In tho first place, how much money 
makes an heiress ? ” 

" For such a fellow as me, I suppose len^housand pounds ouglit to do.” 

"That's not much,” said Alice, who had exactly that amount of 
li(T own. 

“No ; perhaps that’s too moderate. But tho lower one w^ent 

in the money speculation, the greater would be the number to (•.ho(jSii 
from, and the better the chance of getting something decent in the 
woman herself. 1 have something of iny own, — not much you know ; 
so with the lady’s ten thousand pounds we might be able to live, — in 
some second-rate French town perhaps.” 

“ But I don’t see what you would gain by that.” 

" My people here would have got rid of me. That seems to be tho 
great tning. If you hear of any girl with about that sum, moderately 
f^od-lookmg, not too young so that she might know something of the 
worded, decently bom, and able to read and write, perhaps you will bear 
me in mind ” 
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“ Yes, I will,” said Alice, who was quite aware that he bad made an 
Bceuralii picture of licr own position. “ When 1 meet such a one, I 
will seiul lor ^oii at once.** 

“ You know no such person now? ” 

“■W(!ll, no; not just at present.” 

“ i decjlarc 1 don’t tliiuk he could do anything better,” her cousin 
said to her that nii?ht. Lady Glciicora was now iu the habit of having 
Alice with licr in what she called her dressing-room every evening, and 
then they would sit till the small hours came upon them. Mr. Palliser 
f./ways burnt the midnight oil and came to bed with the owls. They 
w'oiild orien talk of him and his prospects till Alice had perhans inspired 
Ills Avile with more of interest in him and them than she had neforc felt. 
And Alice had managed generally to drive her friend away from those 
topics which were so dangerous, — those allusions to her clnldlessuess, 
and those hints that Burgo Pitzgcrald was still in her thoughts. And 
someti»ues, of course, iliey had spoken of Alice’s own prospects, till she 
got into a way of telling her cousin freely all that she felt. On such 
occasions Lady (ilencora would nhvays tell her that she had been 
right, — if she did not h)ve the man. “ Though your finger were put 
out for the ring,” said Lady Gleiicora on one such occasion, “you 
should go back, if you did not love him.” 

“ But L did love him,” siud Alice. 

“ Tlien 1 don’t understand it,” said Lady Qlencora ; and, in truth, 
close as was their iiiiiniaey, they did not pcriccily understand eucli 
other. 

liut on this occasion llicy were apeaking of Jeffrey Palliser. “J 
declare I don’t think he could do any better,” said Lady Gleiicora. 

“If you talk such nonsense, I will not stay,” said Alice. 

*• But why should it be nonsense ? You would bo very comfortable 
with your joint incomes. He is one of the best fellows in the world, 
it is dear that he likes vou ; and then we shall be so near to each 
other. 1 am sure Mr. Palliser would do somethmg for him if he 
married, — and especially if 1 asked him.” 

“ 1 only know of tw’o things against it.” 

“ And what arc they ? " 

“ That he would not take me for liis wife, and that 1 would not take 
him for my husband.” 

“ Why not ? Wliat do you di.slikc in him ? ” 

“1 don’t dislike him at all. I like him very much indeed. But one 
can’t marry all the people one likes.” 

“ But what reason is tlierc why you shouldn’t marry him ? ” 

“ This chiefly,” said Alice, after a pause ; “ that 1 have just separated 
myself from a man whom I certainly did love truly, and that I cannot 
transfer my affections quite so quickly as tliat.” 

As soon as the words were out of her moutli she' knew that they 
bhould not have been spoken. It was exactly what Glcncora haS 
done. She had loved a man and had separated herself from him and 
liud married another, all within a month or two. Lady Glencora flrst 
became red as fire over her whole face and shoulders, ouA AUoe after- 
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wards did tlie same os she looked up, ns though searching iii her 
cousin’s eves fur ])ardou. 

“ Jt is* ail unmuidcnly thing to do, cci-tuiiily,” said Lady Glcucom 
very slowly, and in her lowest voice. “Nay, it is uiiwouiiuily ; but 
one may be diivcMi. One may be so driven that all geutleiiess of 
w'omaiihood is driven out of one.** 

** Oh, Glcncora ! ” 

“ 1 did not propose that you should do it as a sudden thing.” 

“ Glcncora ! ” 

“1 did do it suddenly. I know it. I did it like a beast lhat is 
driven as its owner chooses. 1 know it. I was a beast. Oil, Alice, if 
you knew hoAv 1 hate myself 1 ** 

“ But 1 love you willi all my heart,” said Alice. “ Glcncora, I have 
IcariKui to love you so dearly ! ” • 

“ Then you are the only Wiig that docs, lie can’t love me. How 
B it possible ? You, — and perhaps another.” 

“ There are many who love you. He loves you. Mr. L’nlliscr loves 
you.” 

“It is impossible. I Imvc never said a word to him that could 
make him leve me. T have never done a thing for him that can imiko 
him love me. The mother of his child lie might have loved, because 
of lhat. IVhy should he love me? We were told to marry each 
other and did it. When' could he have learned to love mo? ,But, 
Alice, he requires no loving, either to take it or to give it. 1 wish it 
were so .with me.” 

Alice said what she could to comfort her, but her words were but of 
little avail as regarded those marriage sorrows. 

“ Torgivc you ! ” at lust Glcncora said. “ What have I to forgive ? 
You don’t suppose 1 do not know it all, and think of it all without the 
chance of some stray w'ord like that ! Forgive you ! I am so grateful 
that you love me ! Some one’s love 1 must have found, — or 1 could 
not liavc remained here.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

LADT MIDLOTHIAN. 

A W£EK or ten days after this, Alice, when she came down to the 
breakfast-parlour one morning, found herself alone with Mr. Bolt. 
It was tlie fashion at Matching Priory for people to assemble rather 
late in the d^. The nominal hour for breakfast was ten, and none of 
the ladies of ihe party were ever seen before that. Some of the 
gentlemen would breaklost earlier, especially on hunting mornings ; and 
on some occasions the ladies, when they came together, would find 
ibemselves altogether deserted by their husbands and brothers. On 
this day it waa fated that Mr. Bolt alone should represent the sterner 
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sex, and when Alice entered the room he was standinj^ on the rug witii 
his back to the lire, waiting till the appearance oC some oilier guest 
should give him the sanction necessary tor the commencement of his 
morning meal. Alice, when she saw him, would have retreated had it 
icen noBsiblc, for she ha'd learned to dislike him greatly, and was, 
indcca, almost afraid of him ; but she could not do so without making 
her flight too conspicuous. 

“ Do you intend to prolong your stay here, Miss Vavasor P ” said 
Mr. Bott, taking advantage of the first moment at which she looked u)) 
from a lett er wliich she was reading. 

“Bor a few more days, 1 think,” said Alice. 

“Ah! — I'm glad of that. Mr. Palliser has pressed me so much to 
remain till he goes to the Duke’s, that 1 cannot get auay sooner. As 
1 am an unmarried man Juysclf, 1 can employ my lime as well in one 
place as in another ; — at this time of the year, at least.” 

“ You must find it very convenient,” said Alice. 

“ Yes, it is convenient. You sec in my position, — parliamentary 
position, I mean, — 1 am obliged, as a public man, to act in concert with 
others. A public man eari be of no service unless he is ]>rcpared to do 
that. We must give and take, you know. Miss Vavisor.” 

As Miss Vavasor made no remark in answer to this, Mr. Bolt con- 
tinued — “ 1 always say to the men of my party, — of course I regard 
myself us bclongmg to the extreme Bndicals.” 

“ Oh, indeed ! ” said Alice. 

“ Yes. 1 came into parliament on that understanding ; and I have 
never seen any occasion as yet to change any political opinion that 
1 have expressed. But 1 always say to tlic gentlemen with whom 
1 act, that nothing can be done if wo don’t give and take. 1 don’t 
mind saying to you, JMiss Vavasor, that I look upon our friend, Mr. 
Palliscr, as tlic most rising public man in the country. 1 do, indeed.” 

“ I am happy to hear you say so,” said his victim, who found liersclf 
driven to make some remark. 

“ And I, as an extreme lladical, do not think I can serve my party 
better than by keeping in the same boat with him, as long as it wifi 
hold ilie two. * lie’ll make p government hack of yon,’ a friend of 
mine said (o me the other day. * And I’ll make a Manchester school 
Prime Minister of him,’ 1 replied, I ratiieu think 1 know what Pm 
about. Miss V avasor.” 

“ No doubt,” said Alice. 

“ And so does he ; — and so does lie. Mr. Palliscr is not the man to 
be led by the nose by any one. But it’s a fair system of give and 
take. You can’t get on in politics without it. What a charming 
woman is your relative, Lady Gleii-cowrcr I I remember well what you 
said to me tbe other evening.” 

‘Do you?” said Alice. 

' Ancl 1 quite agree with you that coufldculial intercourse regarding 
dear friends sliould not be lightly made.” 

“ Certainly not,” said Alice. 

“But there are occasions, Miss Vavasor; there arc occasions udien 
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the ordinary laws by which wc govern our social conduct must be made 
BOincwhut clastic/’ 

“ I don’t think this one of them, Mr. Bott.” 

**ls it not? Just listen to me for one moment, Miss Vavasor. 
Our friend, Mr. Palliscr, 1 am proud to say, relies much upon my 
humble fricudshin. Our iirht connection has, of course, been political; 
but it has extenaed beyond that, and has bt;comc pleasantly social ; — 
I may say, very pleasantly social.” 

“ What a taste Mr. Pmliser must have I ” Alioc thought to herself. 

‘‘ But 1 need nut tell you that Lady Gleii-cowrcr is — very young ; wc 
may say, very young indiKul.” 

“ Mr. Bott, I will not talk to you about Lady Glciicora Palliser.” 

Tliis Alice said in a determined voice, apd with all the power of 
resistance at her command. She frowned too, and looked savagely at 
Mr. Bott. But he was a man of considerable courage, and knew liow 
to bear such opoositioii without tliiichiiig. 

“ When 1 tell you, Miss Vavasor, that I speak solc-ly with a view to 
hp,r domestic happiness I ” 

“ 1 don’t think that she wishes to have any such guardian of her 
liaiJpiness.” 

‘‘ But if he wishes it, Miss Vava.sor ! Now I have the iricmis of 
knowing that he ha.s the greatest rclituice on your judgment.” 

licrcu[)Oii Alice got up with the intention of leaving the room, hut 
she was met at the door by Mrs. Conway Bparkes. 

“Ai’CvVOU running from your breakfast, Ali.ss Vava.‘>or?” said she. 

*‘No, Sirs. Sparkes; I am running from Mr. Bott,” said Alice, wlio 
was almost beside herself wdth anger. 

“Mr. Bott, what is this?” said Mrs. Sparkes. “Ifa, ha, ha,” 
lauglied ]Mr. Bott. 

Alice returned to the room, and Mrs. Sparkes immediately saw that 
she hud in truth been running from Mr, Bott. “ 1 hope i shall he able 
to keep the peace,” said she. “ I trust his ollcnoe was not one that 
requires special punishment.” 

” Ha, ha, ha,” again laughed Mr. Bott, ^ who rather liked lii.s ]jositi()n, 

Alice was very angry widi herself, feeJiug that she had told more of 
the truth to Mrs. Bparkes than she should have done, unless she w as 
prepared to tell the whole. As it was, she w'auted to say something, 
and did not know what to say ; but her confusion was at once stoppt d 
by the entrance of Lady Glcncora. 

“.Mrs. Sparkes, good-morning,” said Lady Glcncora. " I bone 
nobody has waited breakfast. Good-morning, Mr. Bott. Ob, Alice ! ” 

“ TVhat is the matter ? ” said Alice, going up to her. 

“Oh, Alice; such a blow ! ” But Alice could sec that her cousin 
w'fks not quite in earnest ; — that the new trouble, though it might be 
>exaiioas, was ue great ealamity. “ Come here,” said Lady Glcncora ; 
and they both went into an embrasure of the window. “ Now 1 shall 
have to put your confidence in me to the test. This letter is from,— 
whom do you think ? ” 

“How can 1 guess?” 
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‘U^rom Lady Midlothian! and she's coinin" here or. Monday, on 
licr road to Ijoridou. Unless you loll me tliat you are quite sure 
this is as unexpected by me as by you, 1 will never speak to you 
again.” 

“I am (juitc sure of that.” 

“Ah I tlicii we can consult. But fii*s>t we*ll go and have some break- 
fast.” TlieJi more ladies swarmed into the room, — the Duchess and 
her daugliicr, and the two Miss Bullisers, and others; nud Mr. Bott 
had his hands full in attendijig, — or rather in olfering to attend, to their 
lillltj wants. 

"J’lie inorniiig w'as nearly gone before Alice and her cousin had any 
bil l her opportunity of discussing in private the approach of Lady Mid- 
lotliian; hut Mr. Palliseivluul eomc in among Ihem, and had been told 
of I he good thing uliich was in store for him. “ VVe shall be delightea 
to sec Lridv Midlothian,” said Mr. ralliser. 

“ But Ihr.re is somebody here who will not be at all delighted to see 
her,” said Lady Clle.neora to hm* husband. 

“ Js there, indeed ? ” said he. “ Who is that ? ” 

“Jler most unduliful cousin, Alice Vavasor. But, Alice, Mr. Palli* 
Bcr kuo\v.s nothing about it, and it is too long to explain.” 

I am extremely .sorry ” began Mr. Pallisor. 

“ J ran as.surc you it docs not signify in the least,” said Alice. “Tt 
v.'ill only bo taking me uivay three days earlier.” 

Upon lieariiig this Mr. Palliser looked very serious. tV hat quarrel 
could Miss Vavasor have had with Lady Midiolhian which should make 
it inmossiide for them to be visitors at the same bouse? 

“ It u ill do no such thing,” said Lady Glcncora. “ Do you mean to 
say that, you arc coward cnoiigli to run away from her?” 

‘•rm afiaid, Miss Vavasor, that we can hardly bid her not come,” 
said Mr. Palliser. In answer to this, Alice protested that she would 
niit for worlds have been the means of keeping Lady Midlothian 
away from Alatehiiig. “ 1 should tell you, Mr, Palliser, that I have 
never seen Lady Alidlothian, though stic is my far-away cousin. Nor 
have 1 ever qiuirrcllcd witU her. But she has given me advioo by 
letter, and 1 did not answ'cr her because 1 thought she had no businesa 
to interfere. 1 shall go aw ay not because I am afraid of her, but because, 
alter what has passed, our meeting would be unpleasant to her.” 

“You could tell her that Miss vavasor is hero,” said Mr. Palliser. 
** And then she need not come unless she pleased.” 

The matter was so managed at last that Alice found herself unable 
to leave Matching without making more of Lady Midlothian's coming 
than it W’as wortfi. It would uuaoubtedlv be ycty disagreeable,— this 
unexpexted meeting with her relative; but, as Lady Uiencora said. 
Lady Midlothian would not eat her. In truth, she felt ashamed of her- 
self in that she was afraid of her relative. No doubt ^he was afraid of 
her. So mucli she was forced to admit to herself. But she resolved at 
last that she would not let her fear drive her out of the house. 

Is Mr. Bott au admirer of your cousin P ” Mrs. Sparkes said that 
evening to (alencora. 
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" A very distant one, I should think,” said Ijiuly Gh ncora. 

“ Goodness gracious ! ” exclaimed :ui old lady who had been laf iicr 
itWcd by Alice’s iiitiinacy and cousinship wilh j/ady Qlciicora; it's Ihc 
very last thing 1 should have dreamt of.” 

” But I didn’t dream it, first or last,” said Mrs. Sparkes. 

” Why do you usk ? ” said Lady Glcucora. 

“Don’t suppose that I am asking whether Miss Vavasor is an 
admirer of lus,” said Mrs. S]»arkes. “ I have no !ius])ieion of fliat 
iiaturu. 1 ruLlier til ink that when he plays Baeehus she plays Aria due, 
with the full intention of Hying from him in earnest ! ” 

“ Is Mr. Bott inclined to play Bacchus ? ” asked Lady Qlciicora. 

“ I rather thought he was this morning. If you observe, ho has 
soinclhing of a goddike and triumphuut air ubput him.” 

“ J don’t think his godship will triumph there,” said Lady Glencorn. 

"I really think she would be throwing herself very much away,” 
said the old lady. 

“ Miss Vavasor is not at all disposed to do that,” said Mrs. Sjiarkes. 
Then that conversation was allow'd! to drop. 

On the following Monday, Lady Midlothian arrived. The carriage 
was sent to meet her at the station about three o’clock in the after 
noon, and Alice had to choose whether she w'ould undergo the tirst 
introduction immediately on her relative’s arrival, or wdicthcr she would 
keep herself out of the way till she should meet her in the drawing- 
room before dinner. 

“ I bhail receive her when she comes,” said Lady Glencora, ” and 
of course will tell her that you are hc.rc.” 

” Yes, that will bo best *; aud dear me, I declare I don’t know 

how to manage it.” 

ril bring lier to you in my room if you like it.” 

”No; that w'ould be too solemn,” said Alice. “That would make 
uer understand that I thought a great deal about her.” 

“Then wx’ll let things take their chance, and you shall come 
across her just as you would any other stranger.” J t w as settled at 
last that ibis would be the better course, but .that Lady Midlotiiian 
was to be informed of Alice’s presence ui the Ihiory as soon as she 
should arrive. 

Alice was in her own room when the carriage in wliicii sat the un* 
welcome old lady was driven up to the Imll door. She heard the wheels 
plainly, and knew W'cll that her enemy was within the house. She iiad 
striven httrd all the morning to make herself feel indiflerent to this 
arrival, but had not succeeded ; aud was angry witli herself at Hiiding 
that she sat up stairs with on anxious heart, because she kriew that 
her cousin was in the room down stairs. What was Lady Midlothian 
to her that she should be afraid of her ? And yet she was very much 
afraid of Lady Midlothian. She questioned herself on the subject 
over and over again, and found herself bound to admit that such was 
the fact. At last, about five o’clock, having reasoned much with her- 
self, and rebuked herself for her own tinndity, sho drsceuded into 
the dtawing-room, — ^Ladj Qlencora having promised that slic would at 
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that hour be there, — and on opening the door became immediately con- 
Boious tliat she was in the presence of her au^st relative. There sat 
Lady Midlothian in a great chair opposite the urc, and Lady Glcncora 
sat near to her on a stool. One of the Miss Pnlliscrs was reading in a 
fnrtlicr part of tlio room, and there was no one else present in the 
chamber. 

The CoiuilcRs of Midlotliiaii was a very little woman, between sixty 
and seventy years of ago, who must iinve been very pretty in her 
youth. At present she made no pretension cither to youth or beauty, 
*— as some ladies above sixty Avill still do, — but sat confessedly an old 
\vomaii in all her external relations. She wore a round bonnet which 
came much over her face, — being accustomed to continue the use of 
her bonnet till dinner time when once she had been forced by circum- 
stauecs to put it on. She W'orc a short cloak wliich fitted close to her 
]»ers()ii, and, though she occupied a great arm-chair, sat perfectly up- 
right, looking at the fire. Very small she w'as, but she carried m her 
grey eyes and sharp-cut features a certain look of importance which 
saved her from being considered as small in importanco. Alice, as soon 
as she saw her, knew that she was a lady over whom no easy victory 
could be obtained. 

“ Here is Alice,'* said Lady Glcncora, rising ns her cousin entered 
the room, “ Alice, let me introduce you to Lady Midlothian.” 

Alice, as she came forward, was able to assume an easy demeanour, 
even though lier heart within was failing her. She put out her hand, 
leaving it to the elder lady to speak the first words of greeting. 

" 1 am glad at last to be able to make your acquahitancc, my dear,” 
said Lady Midlothian ; ** very glad.” Put still Alice did not speak. 
“ Your a\iul, Lady Muclcod, is one of my oldest friends, and I have 
heard her speak of you very often.” 

" And Lady Maeleod has ofteu spoken to me of your ladyship,” said 
Alice. 

“Tlien w’c know each other’s names,” said the Countess ; "and it 
will be well that wc should be acquainted with each other’s persons. 1 
nm becoming an old woman, and if 1 did not learn to know you now, or 
very shortly, I might never do so.” 

Alice could not help thinking that even under those circumstances 
neither might have had, so far as that was concerned, much cause of 
sorrow, but she did not say so. She was think big altogether of Lady 
Midlotliiaii’s letter to her, aud trying to calculate whether or no it 
would be well for her to rush away at once to the subject. That Lady 
Midlothian would mention the letter, Alice felt well assured; aud 
when could it be better meutioued than now, in Glcncora’s presence, — 
when no other person was near them to listen to her P ” “ You are 
very kind,” said Alice. 

would wish to be so,” said Lady Midlothian. ” Blood is 
thicker than water, my dear; and 1 know no earUdy ties t^t can 
bind people together if those of. family connection will not do sa 
Your mol her, wlien she and 1 were young, was my deaicst friend.” 

“ I never knew my mother,” said Alice, — feeling, however, as she 
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spokoi that the atrengih of her resistance to the old woman was be- 
ginning to give way. 

** No, my dear, you never did ; — and that is to iny tlunking another 
reason why they who loved her should love you. lint Lady Mneleod is 
your nearest relative, — on your mothcr^s side, I merni, — and she lias 
done her duty by you well.** 

“ indeed she has. Lady Midlothian.** 

“ She has, and otlicrs, therefore, liave been the less colled upon to 
interfere. 1 only say this, my dear, in my own vindication, — feeling, 
jxjiinips, that my conduct needs some excuse.** 

“ Pm sure Alice docs not think that,** said Lady- Glcncora. 

“It is what 1 think rather than wliat Alice thinks tliat concerns my 
ou'ii sliorteomiiigs,** said Lady Midioiliiau, ^filh a smile which Avas iu< 
tended to be pleasant. “ But I have wished to make up fur former 
lost opportunities.** Alice knew that she was about to refer to her 
l(‘lter, and trembled. “I am very anxious now to be reckoned one of 
Alice Vavasor’s friends, if she will allow me to become so.** 

“ I can only be too proud, — if ** 

“ If what, my dear r ** said the old lady. I believe that she meant 
to be gracious, but there was something in her manner, or, perhaps, 
rather in the voice, so repellent, that Alice felt that they could hardly 
become true friends. “ If whut, ray dear? ’* 

“Alice means—** began Lady "Glcncora. 

“ Let Alice say what she means herself,** said Lady Midlothian. 

“ I hardly know how to say what 1 do mean,’* said Alice, whose 
spirit witiiiii licr was rising higher ns the occasion for using it cumc 
upon her. “1 am assured that you and 1, Lady Midlothiiin, djifor 
very mucli as to a certain matter ; and as it is one in which I must 
be guided by my own opinion, and not that of any other > person, per- 
haps ** 

“ You mean about Mr. Grey P *’ 

“ Yes,*' said Alice. “ 1 mean about Mr. Grey.** 

“ 1 think so much about that matter, and your ha)>pincss os tlicrciii 
concerned, that when 1 hoard that you wdl'c here I was determined to 
take Matching in my way to Loudon, so that 1 might have an oppor- 
tunity of speaking to you/* 

“ Then you knew tliat Alice was here,** said Lady Glcncora. 

“Of course I did. I suppose you have heard all the history, 
Glencora ? ** 

Lady Glencora was forced to acknowledge tliat she had heard the 
history, — “ the history ** being poor Alice's treatment of Mr. Grey. 

“ And what do you think of it P ** Both Alice and her hostess 
looked round to the further cud of the room in which Miss Pulliscr 
was reading, iutyndiug thus to indicate that that lady knew as yet 
none of the circumstances, and that there could be no good reason 
why she should be instructed in them at this moment. “Perhaps an- 
notaer time and another place may be better," said Lady Midlothian ; 

^ “ but as I must go the day after to-morrow, — indeed, I thought of 
going to-morrow. 
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" Oh, Lady Midlothian ! ** exclaimed Lady Glcncpra. 

** You mubt^regurd this as merely n passing \isit, made upon busi- 
ness. lint, us 1 was saying, when bliall 1 get an opportunity of speuk- 
iii" lo Alice here we need not be interrupted P ” 

Lady Glencora suggested lier room im stairs, and offered the use of 
it then, or on that niglit M'hen the world slioiild he about lo go lo bed. 
jlut th(^ idea of this preineditatod lecture was terrible to Alice, and she 
deicriniued tiiat she would not endure it. 

“Lady Midlolliian, it would really be of no use.” 

“ Of no use, my dear ! ” 

“ ]So, indeed. *1 did get your letter, you know.” 

“ And as you have U(jt answered it, 1 have come all this w'ay to see 
you.” 

“ 1 .‘’hall be so sorry if I give ofl'euco, but it is a subject which I can- 
not biing myself to discuss she was going to say with a stranger, 
but she was able to check herself before the offensive word was uttered, 
— “which 1 eauiiot bring myself to discuss with any one.” 

“ Jhit you don’t mean to say that you won’t see me P ” 

“J will not talk upon that mutter,” said Alice. “ 1 will not do it 
even with Lady iNlach od.” 

“ No,” said Lady Midlotliian, and her sharp grey eyes now' began lo 
kindle with anger; “and therefore it is so very ueccssary that other 
friends should iulerfere.” 

“Jiut 1 will endure no interference,” said Alice, “either from per- 
sons wlio arc friends or who are not friends.” And as she spoke she 
rose from jier chair. “You must Ibigivc me, Lady Midlothian, if I 
say that 1 can have no conversation with you on this matter.” Then 
she walked out of the room, lcu^ing the Countess and Lady Glencora 
togctlier. As slic went Miss Jhilliser lifted Jmr eyes from lier book, and 
knew that there had been a quarrel,, but 1 doubt if she Jiad heard any of 
the words whicli lind been spoken. 

“ The mo.st self-willed young woman I ever met in my life,” said 
Lady Alidiothiau, ns soon as Alice was gone. 

“ J kne>v Miy well how it'would be,” said Lady GIcneora. 

“lint it is quite frightful, my dear. She has been engaged, with the 
lonsent of all lier friends, to tliis young man.” 

“ J know all about it.” 

“ iiut you must lliink slie is very wrong.” 

“1 don’t quite uiiderstaud her, but I suppose she fears they would 
not bebnp))y together.” 

“Understand iierl J should think not; nobody can understand 
her. A young woman to become engaged to n gentieman in that 
way, — before all the world, as one may say ; — to go to his lionsc, as 
1 nin told, and talk to the servants, and give orders about the fuiniturr, 
and then turn round and simply say that she lias eliaiiged lier niiml I 
She hasn’t given the slightest leasun to my knowledge.” And Lady 
Midlothian, as she insisted on the absolute iniquity of Alice’s pro- 
ceedings, almost startled Lady Glencora by the eagerness of her cimh- 
Icnauce. Lady Midlothian had been one of those who, even now not 
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orJie two years ago, liad assisted in obtaining the submission of Lady 
Gleucora herself. Lady Midioihian seemed ou the present oeca^ion to 
remember iioihing of this, but Lady Glciicoru remembered i: voi*} 
fjtaclly. "1 shall not give it up,** continued Lady Midlolliitm. 

have. the greatest possible oljcqtion to he|: father, who couiiived 
to couneet himself witJi our family in a most shameful maimer, without 
the slightest cricouragi'iueiit. 1 don't think i have spoken to him 
since, but 1 shall see lum now and tell him piy opinion." 

Alice held her ground, mid avoided all furtlier conversation tvitii 
Lady Midlothian. A message came to her through Lady Glencora im- 
ploring her to gi\c way, but she was quite linn. 

“ Good-bye to you," Lady ^Midlothian said to her as she vvent. " liven 
yoi, 1 Jiope that tilings may go right, and if 'so you will Hud iluit i can 
lorget and forgive.*’ 

“ Jf perseverance merits success,** said Lady Glepcora to Alice, “she 
ougiii to succeed.” “ lint she won’t succeed,” said Alice. 


CHAPTER XXVIL 

. THE I'KIOBY BUIHB. 

Lady Mtdlotiuam went away on her road to London on the Wed- 
nesday morning, and Alice was to follow her ou iiic next day. It 
was now December, and the weather was very clear and frosty, but 
at iiiglit there was bright moonlight. On this special night the muon 
would be full, and Lady Glencora had declared that she and Alice 
would go out amidst the ruins. It M'as no secret engagement, 
having oecn canvassed in public, and liaving been met with eon- 
sidciAle discouragement by some of the party. Mr. Palliscr hud 
remarked that the night air would be vtry cold, and Mr. Putt bad 
suggested all manner of evil couscqacuces. Hud Mr. PuUiser alone 
objected Lady Glencora might have given way, but Mr. Lott’s word 
riveted her purpose. 

“Wc arc not going to be frightened,** Lady Glencora said. 

‘• People do not generally walk out at night iu December,” Mr. 
Palliser observed. 

That’s just the reason why wc want to do it,” said Lady Glen- 
corn. ” But we shall wrap ourselves up, and nobody need be afraid. 
Jeffrey, we shall expect you to stand sentinel at the old gate, and 
guard us from t^e ghosts.-* 

Jeffrey Palliser, bargaining that he might be allowed a cigar, pro- 
mised that he would do as he was bidden. 

The party at Matching Priory had by this time become very smfill 
Tliere were indeed no guests left, not counting those of llie Paliiscr 
family^ excepting Miss 'Vavasor, Mr. Bott, aud an old lady who bail 
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been a great friend t)f Mr. Palliser's mother. It was past ten in the 
cveming when Lady Gleiicora declared that the time had arrived for them 
to carry out their jiiiinose. She invited the two Miss Pallisers to join 
lujr, but they declined, urging tlieir fear of the uigld air, tuid showing 
by tlieir nmiinor that tlii-y thought the proposition a very imprudent 
(’.lie. Mr. Bott ofltacd to accompany them, but Lady Gleiicora deebned 
Ills ul tendance very stoutly. 

“No, indeed, Mr. Jiott; you were one of those who prcaelied a 
scniion against iny dissipation in llic morning, and I’jn ]iot going to 
.aliow you to join it, now the tinuj for its enjojnneut has conic.” 

“;My df;ar Lady Glencora, if I were you, indeed I wouldn’t,” said 
the old lady, looking round toward.s Mr. Palliscr. 

“ My dear Mrs. Mar.sharn, if you wcuc me, indeed you would,” and 
Lnily Ghaieora also looked at her husband. 

“ 1 think it a foolish thing to do,” sidd Mr. Palliscr, sternly. 

“If ym foiliid it, of course we won’t go,” said Lady Glencora. 

“ Porhid it ! — no ; 1 shall not forbid it.” 

“Allons donc,”iiaid Lady Glencora. 

Slie and Alice \u're already muiHed in cloaks and thick shawls, and 
Alice now followed her out of the room. There was a door which 
opimed from the billiard-room out on to the grand terrace, which ran in 
front of ilie house, and hero they found JellVey Palliscr already* aimed 
w’iih his cigar. Alice, to tell the truth, would much have prclerrcd to 
abandon the expedition, hut she had felt that it would be cowardly in 
lier to desert Lady Glencora. There hud not arisen any very close 
intimacy between iier and Mr. Palliscr, but slie entertained a certain 
feeling that Mr. Palliscr trusted her, and liked her to he with his wife. 
IShc would have wished to justify this supposed confidence, and won 
almost sure that Mr. Palliscr expected her to do so in this instance. 

did say a woi:d or t\vo to her cousin up stairs, urging that perhaps 
licr liusbaiid would not liko it. 

“ Let him say so plainly,” said Lady Glencora, “ and I’ll give it un 
instantly. But I’m not going to be lectured out of my purposes sccond- 
haiid by Mr. Bott or old Mother Marsharn. 1 uiulerstund all these 
people, 'my dear. And if you throw me over, Alice, 1*11 never forgive 
you,** Lady Glencora adclud. 

After this Alice resolved that she would not throw ber friend over. 
She was afraid to do so. But she was also becoming a little afraid 
of licr friend, —afraid tliul slic would be driven some day either to 
throw her over, or to say words to her that would be very unpalatable. 

“Now, Jeffrey,** said Lady Glencora, as they walked abreast along 
the broad terrace tow'ards the ruins, “ when we get under the old gate- 
way you must let me aud Alice go rou^id the dormitory and the chapel 
Mouc. Then we’ll come back by the cloisters, and we’ll lake another 
turn outside with you. The outside is the finest by this light,— only I 
want to show Alice something by ourselves.” 

“ T’ou’re Jiot alVaid, 1 know, aud if Miss Vavasor is not—” 

“ Miss Vavasor, — who, I think, would have allowed you to call ha 
by her other name oji such on occasion as this,— is never afraid” 
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•' Glcucora, how tkro you say so P ” said Mce. “ I really Ihiuk wo 
ii.'ul Dcitcr go back.” 

She tclt Lcrself to be very aiigi*y witli her cousm. She almost began 
\<t that she had mistaken her, and had thought better of her iki i 
&'ic bad deserved. Whiiikshc hod now said struck Alice as being 
vulgar, — as being i)remeditntod vulgarity, and her annoyance was ex- 
cessive. Of course Mr. Palllscr would think that she uas a consenting 
party to Uie ])rop(jsitif)U made to him. 

Go back ! ” said Glciicora. No, indeed. We’!! go on, and leavo 
him here. Tben he can call nobody auytJiing. Don’t bo angry wii !i 
me,” &lic said, as soon as liiey weio out of lioaring. “The trutli is 
this;— if you choose to have him for your husband, you may.” 

“ Jhn 1 do choose.” • 

“ 'i'hen ihere can be no li:u*m done, and I will tell him so. But Alice, 
— lliiiik of this. AVlioin will you meet that would suit you bctIcrP 
And you necul not decide now. You need not say a word, but lca\o 
me to tell Inin, that if it is to ho thought of at all, it cannot be 
thought of Idl he meets you in Loudon. Trust me you will be safe 
witli me.” 

“ You shall tell him nothing of the kind,” said Alice. “I believe 
you to be joking tbrouglioui, and I think the joke is a bad one.” 

“ Nv), there you wrong me. Indeed 1 am not joking. I know that 
in what 1 um saying I am telling you the simple truth, ilc has said 
enough to mo to justify me in saying so. Alice, think of it all. It 
would reooncile me lo much, aucl it would be sromclhing to be the 
mot tier of the future Duke of Oninium.” 

» “To me it vould be iiolliing,” said Alice; “lcs.s than nothing. I 
mean to say tliat the temptation is one so easily resisted that it acts in 
the other w•ay^ Don’t say anything more about it, Glcncora.” 

** If you don’t wish it, 1 will not.” 

“No;— Ido not wish it. 1 don’t think I ever saw moonlight so 
bright as this. Look at the Lines of tlmt window agaiust the light. 
They are clearer than you ever see them in the day.” 

They W(n-e now standing just within tli^ gateway of the old cruci- 
form chapel, having entered the transept from a nimcd passage which 
>vas supposed to have connected the church with the dormitory. The 
church was altogether roofless, but the entire w'alis were standing. The 
small clerestory windows of the nave were perfect, and the large win- 
dows of the two transept^ and of the west end were nearly so. Of the 
opposite window, which had formed tlie back of the ohoir, very little 
remained. The top of it, with all its tracery, was gone, and three 
broken upright mullious of uneven heigbts alone remained. This was 
loll that remained of the old window, but a transom or cross-bar of stones 
hud been added to protect the carved st onc-wurk of the sides, and save 
the fprm of the i^jerture from further ruin. That this transom was 
modcirn was to be seen from the magnificent height and light grace of 
the workifMtiahip in the other windows, in whicli the long slender 
mullious rose from the lower stage or foundation of the whole up into 
the middle tracery of the arch without protection or support, ana then 
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lost iliemsclvcs muon^ tlie curves, uot running up into the roof or 
soppitt, and there holding on as though unable to stand alone. tJuci 
weakncbs as Oiat had not as yet shown itself in English church arclii- 
tccturo when Matching ]’riory was built. 

“ is it not beautiful ? *' said Glcuconi. “ I do love it so ! And there 
is a peculiar hjt'liug of cold about tho chill of the moon different from 
any otlier cold, it makes you wrap yourself up tight, but it does 
not make your teeth chatter; and it seems to go iuto your senses rather 
ihiiu iuto your bones. But 1 su[»posc that’s nonsense,” slic added, 
nfler a pause. 

“A'ot moi'c so than what people uro supposed to talk by moon- 
light.” 

” That’s uiikiiid. I'd like what 1 say on such an occasion to be moiv 
poeliiud or else more nonsensical than wliat other people say under llio 
same circumstances. And now TTl tell you why I ahvays tliink of you 
when I come here by moonliglkt.” 

” But 1 sujiposc )ou don’t often comer' ” 

“Yes, I do; that is to say, I did come very often when w'c had the 
full moon in August. The w’l'ather wasn’t like this, and 1 used to run 
out through the open windows aud nobody knew wlicro I was gone. 1 
made liim c»)me once, but Juj didn’t seem to care about it. 1 told biiii 
that part of the refectory wall w'os falling; so he looked at that, and 
hail a masou sent tho next day. If anything is out of order he has it 
put to rights at once. There would have been no ruins if all the 
J’aliiscrshad been like liim.” 

“ iSo much tlie better for the W'orld.” 

“No;— 1 say no. Things may live too long. But now I’m going 
to lell you. Do you remember that iimht J brought you homo from 
the [)Iay to Queen Aiiiie Street i' ” “ Indeed 1 do, — very well.” 

Alice had occasion to remember it, for it bad been in the carriage on 
that evening that she had positively refused to give any aid to her 
cousin in that matter relating to Biirgo Eil^gcrald. 

“And do you remember how' the moon slione then?” 

“ Yes, 1 liiiiik 1 do.” ^ 

“ i know I do. As we came round the corner out of Cavcndi.sli 
Square he was standing there, — and a friend of yours was Btaiuliiig 
with him.” 

“ What friend of m'uic ? ” 

“ Never mind that ; it docs not matter now.” 

“ Do you mcau my imusiu George F ” 

“ Yes, i do mean your cousin ; and oh, Alice I dear Alice ! I don’t 
know why 1 should love you, for if you had not been iiard-heartcd 
that night,— stony cruel in your hard propriety, 1 should have 
gone with him then, and all this icy coldness would have been pre* 
vented.” t 

, Bhe was standing quite close to Alice, and ns site spake she shook 
with shivering aud w’rnpped her furs closer and still olosor about her, 

■ “ You arc very cohl,” said Alice. “ VYc had better go in.” 

No# 1 am uot cold,— not in tJmt way. 1 won’t go iu yet. 
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frill come to us directly. Yes should have escaped that night if 
you would have allowed him to come into your house. Ah, well ! we 
(lidii’t, aud there's nu end of it.” 

" But Gleiioora, — ^yoii cannot regret iti* 

Not regret it ! Aliei;, where can your Iicart bo P Or have you 
a heart? Not regret it! 1 would give everything 1 have in the 
woi Ld to have been true to him. They told me that he would spend 
my money. Though he should have spent every fartliiiig of it, 
I regret it ; though he sliould have made me a beggar, I regret it. 
Thry told me that he would illuse me, and desert me, — nerhaps beat 
me. I do not believe it ; but even though that shoula have been 
so, I regret it. It is better to have a false husband thau to be a false 
wile.” ^ 

“ Glencorn, do not speak like that. Do not try to make me think 
lliat anytAiiiig could tempt you to be false to your vows.” 

“ Tc‘m]>t me to be false I Why, child, it has been all false ihrougli- 
out. I never loved him. How can you talk iu tliat way, when you 
know tliat 1 never loved him ? They browbeat me and frightened me 
till I did as I w'as told ; — imd now ; — what am I now ? ” 

** You are 'his honest wife. GIcneora, listen to me.” And Alice 
took hold of her ai'm. 

*‘No,” she said, ‘‘no; I am not honest. By law I am his wife; 
but the laws arc liars I I am not his wile. 1 will not say the thing 
that I am. When I went to liim at the altar, J knew that 1 did not 
love the man that uas to be my husband. But him, — Biirgo, — 1 love 
liitii wilh all my heart aud soul. I could sioo]) at liis feet and clean his 
shoes for him, and think it no disgrace! ” 

“ Oh, Cora, my friend, do not say such words as those ! Ilcraembcr 
what yf)u owe your husband and yourai‘!f, aud come away.” 

*‘I*do know what I owx him, and I will py it him. Alice, if I had 
n child 1. think 1 would be true to him. Think ! 1 know 1 would; — 
though J liad no hour of happiness left to me in my life. But wiiat now 
is the only honest tiling that 1 can do? Why, leave him;— so leave 
him that lie may have imothcr wife and bo^tlie lather of a child. What 
injury shall I do him by leaving Lim P He docs not love me; you know 
yourself that he docs not love me.” 

“ 1 know that he docs.” 

“ Alice, that is untrue. lie does not ; and you have seen clearly tliat 
it is so. It may be that he can love no woman. Bat another woman 
would give him a son, aud ho would be Impipy, 1 toll you that every 
day and every night, — eveiy hour of every day and of every night, — 1 
am tliinking of the man 1 love. I have nothing else to think of. 1 have 
no occupation, — no friends,— no one to whom I oare to say a word. 
But I am always talking to Burgo in my thoughts ; and he listens to 
toe. I dream that his arm is round me——” 

” Oh, Gleiicora I ” 

“Weill— Do you begrudge mo that I sliould toll you the tmlh? 
Yov have said that you would be my friend, and you must bear tlfo 
buiaea of my friendship. And now,— this is what I want to tell y9]^ 
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--Immediately after Christmas, we arc to go to Moiikshade, and he 
will bo there. Lady Monk is his aunt.'' 

" You -must not go. N(» power should take you there.” 

That is easily said, chihf ; but all the same 1 must go. I told Mr. 
Palliser that he would be there, and he said it did not signify. He 
actually said that it did not signify. 1 wonder wlicther he understands 
what it is for people to love each other ; — whether he has ever thought 
about it.” 

" You must tell him plainly that you will not go.” 

“1 did. I told him plainly as words could tell him. ‘Glcncora,* 
he said, — and you know the way he looks when ho means to be lord 
and master, and put on the very husband indeed, — “This is an annoy 
uiicc which you must bear and overcome. It suits me that wc slur. Id 
go to Monkshadc, and it does not suit me that there should be 
any one whom you arc afraid to meet.” Could I tell him that he 
would lose his wife if 1 did go 't Could I Ihrcaieu him that 1 would 
throw myself intopurgo’s arms if that opportunity were given to mo? 
You arc very wisdi^nnd very prudent. What w^ould you have liad mo 
say ? ” 

“ I would have you now tell him everything, rather than go to that 
house.” 

“ Alice, look hero. I know what I am, and what I am like to become. 
I loathe myself, and I loathe the thing that i am tliiukingof. 1 could 
l»avo clung to the outside of a man’s oody, to his very trapnings, and 
loved him ton times better than myself ! — ay, even though lie had ill- 
Ircated me, — if I had been allowed to choose a husband for inyfeclf. 
JJurgo would have spent ray money, — all that it^would have been pos- 
sible for me lo give Jiini. J3ut tliere would have been something left, 
and i think that by that time 1 could have won even him to (‘arc for 

me. iiutwilh that man 1 Alice, you are V(iry v.isc, "What am 

1 to do ? ” 

Alice had no doubt as to what her cousin should do. She should 
be true to her marriage-vow, whether that vow when made were tj-uc or 
false. She jliould be true tP it as far as trntli would now carry her. 
And in order that she might be true, she should tell her imebaml 
as much as might be necessary to induce Jiim to spare her the 
threatened fisit to Monkshadc. All that she said to Lady Glcncora, 
as they walked slowly across the chapel. Put Lady Glcncora was 
more occupied with her own iliouglits than with her friend’s fid\*icc. 
t‘llcrc’s Jelfrcy !** she said. “What an unconscionable time wo have 
■ kept him I ” 

“Don’t mention it,” he said. “And I shouldn’t have come to 
you now, only that 1 thought I should find you both freezing into 
marble.” 

“ We are not such cold-blooded creatures as tliat,-'-arc wc, Ali<^? ” 
said Lady Glencora. “ And now we’ll go round the outside; only we 
must not stay long, or wc sliall frighten tuose two delioiouB old duennasi 
Mrs. Marslmm and Mr. Lott.” 

These last words >vcro said as it were in a whisper to Alice ; but tliej 
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iv'ere so wliispcrocl iliat tlierc Av-as uo real attempt to keep them from the 
ears of Mr. Jeflivy Palliser. Glcncora, Alice thought, should not Imvt 
allowed the word duenna to have passed her lips iu 8|)eaking to any 
one; but above all, she should uot have done so in the hearing of Mi\ 
Palliser’s cousin. 

They walked all round the ruin, on a nused gravel-path wlii(;h had 
been made tlicrc ; and Alice, who could hardly brmg herself to speak, 
so full was her mind of that which liud just bcc^i said to Jier, — was 
surprised to find that Glcncora could go on, in her usual light humour, 
elialtiug ns though there were uo weight within her to depress her 
spirits. 


Cim^TEll XXVIII. 

ALICE LEAVES THE I’ilEOHY. 

As they came in at the billiard-room door, Mr. Palliser was there to 
meet them, ** You must be very cold,” lie said to Glcncora, who 
catered first. “No, hidccd,” said Glcncora; — but her teeth were 
cimticring, and her whole appearance gave the lie to Jier words. 
“Jcirrcy,” said Mr. Palliser, turning to his cousin, “I am angry with 
you. You, at least, should have known better tlian to have allowed her 
io remain so long.” Then Mr. Palliser turned away, and walked his 
wife oH taking no notice wliatsoever of Miss Vavasor. 

Alice felt the slight, aud understood it all. He had told her plainly 
enough, though uot hi words, that he had trusted his wife with her, 
and that she bod betrayed the trust. She might have brought Glou- 
cora in wiliiin live or six minutes, instead of allowing lier to rernuin 
out there in the freezuig night air for nearly three-quarters of an 
hour. That was tiie accusation which •Mr. Palliser made against 
her, aud he made it witli the utmost severity. He asked no question 
of her whether she were cold. ' He spoke no word to her, nor did 
he even look at her. She might get herself uwav to her bed-room 
as she pleased. Alice understood all this completely, aud thougii 
she knew that she had not deserved such severity, she was uot inclined 
to resent it. There was so much iu Mr. Paliiscr's position that was 
to be pitied, that Alice could not dud it in her heart to be angry with 
him. 

*'Hc is provoked with us, now,” said Jefirey Palliser, standing with 
her for a moment in the billiard-room, os he handed her a candle. 

“ & is afraid that she will have caught cold.” 

“ Yes ; and he thinks it wrong that she should remain out at niglif 
so long. You can easily understand, Miss Vavasor, that ho has not 
much i^mpathy for romance.” 

“1 &e say he . is right,” said Alice, not exactly knowing what to 
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say, and not being able to forget what had been said about herself and 
JellVey Palliscr wlicn they first left the house. “Romance usually 
means nonsense, I believe.” 

“ That is not Glcncora’s doctrine.” 

“No; but she is younger than I am. My feet arc very cold, Mr. 
Palliscr, and 1 think 1 will go up to my room.” 

“ Good-night,” said Jeffrey, offering her his hand, “ I think it so 
hard that you should have incurred his displeasure.” 

“It will not hurt me,” said Alice, smiling. 

“No;— but he does not forget.” 

“Even thill will not hurt me. Good-night, Mr. Palliscr.” 

“As it is the last night, may I say gootl-iiighi, Alice? I shall be 
away to-morrow before yqxi are up.” 

lie still held her hand; but it hud not been in his for half a 
minute, and she had thought nothing of that, nor did she draw it 
away even now' suddenly. “ No,” said she, “ Gloncora was very wrong 
there, — doing an injury without meaning it to both of us. There can 
be no possible reason why you should coll me otherwise than is 
customary.” 

“ Can there never be a reason ? ” 

“No, Mr. Palliscr. Good niglit; — and if I am not to sec you to- 
morrow morning, good-bye.” 

“ You will certainly not see me to-morrow morning.” 

“ Good-bye. llad it not been for this folly of Glencoru’s, our ac- 
quaiutaiico w'ould have been very pleasant.” 

“To mo it has been very pleasant. Good-night.” 

Then she left him, and went up alone to her ow^n room. .Whether or 
no otlier guests were still left in the drawing-room she did not kuo\v ; 
but she hud seen that Mr. Palliser took his w ife up stairs, aud therefore 
slie considered herself right in presuming that the party was broken up 
for the night. Mr. Palliser, — ^Plautagcnet Palliser, 'according to all 
rules of courtesy should have said a word to her as he went ; but, as 1 
have said before, Alice was disposed to overlook liis want of civility on 
tliis occasion. So she went ,iip alone to her room, and was very glad 
to liiid herself able to get close to a good fire. Slie was, in trutli, very 
cold — cold to her bones, in spite of wliat Lady Gleneora had said on 
behalf of the iiiooulight. They two had been standing all but still 
during the greater part of the time that they had been talking, aud 
Alice, as she sat bersclf down, found that her feet were numbed with 
the dump that had ncuctratcd through her boots. Certainly M>. 
Palliser had reason to uc angry that his wife should have remained out 
in the night air so long, — though perhaps not w'ith Alice. 

And then she began to think of what had been told her, and to try 
to think of w'liat, under such circumstances, it behoved her to do. She 
could not doubt that Lady Gleneora had intended to declare that, if 
opportunity offered ilsclf, she would leave her husband, and put herself 
under the proteetion of !Mr. Eitzgerald; aud Alice, moreover, had 
become paiulnlU coinioi.nis that the poor deluded unreasoning ea^alure 
hid taught herself to think tliat she might excuse herself for this siu to 
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her own conscience by the fact that she was childloss, and that she 
niiglit thus give to the man who had married tier an oppuriuuity of 
toeking another wile who might give him an heir. Alice we ll knew 
Vuw iusullicieut such an excuse would be even to the wretched woman 
who had framed it for liovself. But still it would operate, — manilcslly 
had already operated, on her mind, ioachiiig her to hope that good 
might come out of evil. Alice, who was perfeclly clear-sighted as re- 
garded her cousin, however much impaired her vision miglit have been 
willi reference to herself, saw nolhiug but alisolutc ruin, ruin of the 
worst and most intolerable description, iu the jilnn which Lady (jlloncora 
seemed to have formed. To her it was black as the depths of hell ; and 
she kucw that to Glcncora ;dso it was black. “ [ loathe myself,” Glen- 
cora had said, “ and tlie thing that 1 uni thinking of.” 

What was Alice to do under these circiimslaiices ? Mr. PaUiscr, she 
was aware, had quarrelled with her; for iu his silent way lie had llrst 
shown that he had trusted her as his wife’s IVieiid; and then, on 
this evening, he had shown that he had ceased to trust her. lini she 
cared little for this. If she told him that she wdshed to speak to him, 
he would listen, let his opinion of her be what it might ; and having 
listeni'd he w'ould surely act in some way lliat would serve to save 
his wife. What Mr. ralliscr might tliiuk of herself, Alice cared but 
lilt Ic. 

But then there came to her an idea, — an idea that was in every 
rcsjicct feminine, — that in such a matter she hud no right to betray 
her friend! When one wciuiaa tells the slory of her lovo to uiiolher 
woman, the coulidaiil always feels' that she will be a traitor if she 
reveals the secret. Had Lady Glcncora made Alice bclicvii tliut she 
meditated murder, or robbery, Alice would liavo had no dilliciilty iu 
tcllmg the tulc, luid thus preveutiug the crime. Jlut now slic liesitaled, 
fecliug that she would disgrace herself by betraying her friend. And, 
after all, was it not more than probable that Glcncora had uo iuieiil ion 
of carrying out a threat the very thought of wdiich must lie terrible 
to herself K 

As she vvas thinking of all this, siUk.^ in lier drcssiiig-gowii close 
over the fire, there came a loud knock at the door, which, us she imd 
turned the key, she was obliged to answer in person. She opened Hu; 
door, and there was Iphigenia Palliser, JeflVey’s cou.sin, and Mr. BallLsiM ’s 
Cousin. “ Miss Vavasor,” she said, " 1 know that 1 am taking a great 
liberty, but may I come into your room for a lew minutes i* 1 so imieli 
wish to speak to you I ” Alice of course bade her enter, and jilacod a 
chair for licr by the fire. 

Alice Vavasor bad made very little inf imacy with either of the two 
Miss Pi^isers. It had seemed to herself as tiiough there hud been two 

K 'es in the house, and that she had belonged to the one which Avas 
cd by the vKfe, whereas tho Miss PaJlisors had been naturally 
attached to that of the husband. O’besc ladies, as she had already 
seen, almost idolised their cousin ; oud liiough n-f. Pulla,t;r bad ^ 

till lately treated Alice^ with the greatest personal courtessy, there iiad 
been no intimacy of friendsliip between tuenj, and consequently none 
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between her and liis special adliercuts. Nor was either of these ladies 
prone to Buihlcii fricudbliij) with such a one as Alice Vavasor. A sudden 
liiemlslnp with a .snufl'y f)residcjit of a Ibrciijii learned society, with 
Rome prrsuiiiilly iiukiiowii lady employed on Icinale cniigriitiou, was vorj 
much m their way. iSut Alice had not shown herseU’ to bo useful or 
learned, and Inu- .s])eeial intimacy with Ladv Gleucora had marked her 
out us m bomc sort separated from them uud tluTir ways. 

“ 1 know' that I am intruding/* said Miss Palliscr, us though she were 
almost afraid of Alice. 

“ Oh dear no/* said Alice. “ Jf I can do anything for you 1 shall be 
very haj-py.** 

“ I'ou arc going lomorroWj and if I do not speak to you now I 
bliould have no otlun- opportunity. Gleucora seems to be very much 
utlaclicd to you, and we all thought it so good a thing that she should 
have such a iVii'nd.** 

“1 hope ,'^011 have not all changed your minds/* said Alice, W’ith a 
faint smile, tliiiikiiig as she spoke llwit the “ sill ** must have been specially 
iuteudeil to include the master of tlie house, 

“ Oil, 110 ; — by no means. J did not mean that. My cousin, Mr. 
PalLiser, 1 mean, liked you so much when you came.** 

“ And lie docs not like mo quite so much now, because I went out iu 
the moouhglit with his w'iie. Isn’t tliut it P ** 

“ Well; — no, Aliss Vavasor. 1 had not inlcuded to mcniiou tliafc at 
lul. 1 had nut indeed. 1 have seen liiiu certainly since you came in, — 
just for a minute, and he is vexed. Put it is not about that that J 
would speak to you.” 

” i saw plainly enough that he was angry with me.” 

“ Jlc thought you would have brought her in earlier.’* ^ 

“And vvliy should he think that 1 can manage his wife? She was 
the mistress out tliorc as slie is lu here. Mr. Puiluser lias been unreason- 
able. AJot that it bigmttes.” 

“1 don’t think ho bus been unreasonable; I don’t, mdecd, Miss 
Vavasor. Jle has certainly been vexed. Sometimes ho has much to 
vex him. ^ou see, GJeiicoraiis very young.” 

Mr. ilott also had declared that Lady Glencora was very young. It 
was probable, therefore, that that special phrase liad been used iu sonic 
discussion among Mr. Palliscr’s party us to Gloucora’s foibles, 
thouglit Alice as the remembrance of the word eauio upon her. 

“tihe is not younger than when Mr. Polliser married her,*’ Alice 
aiid. 

You mean that if a man marries a young wife he must put up with 
the trouble. That is a matter of course. But their ages, iu truth, are 
very suitable. Aly cousin himself is not yet thirty. When I say tliat 
Gleucora is young ” 

** You mean that she is younger in spirit, aud perhaps in conduct, 
thau he had expected to liiid her.” 

*^But you are not to suppose that he complains, Miss Vavasor. He 
is much too proud for tliat.^’ 

“I should hope so,** said Alice, thinking of Mr. Boit. 
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“ I hardly know how to explain to you what I wish to sny, or how fur 
I may be juslilied in suppowng that you will believe me to be actln;; 
solely on ulencora’s behalf. 1 think you have some iulluciico with Ijcr ; 
— and 1 know no one else that has any.” 

“ My friendship with her is not of very long date, Miss Pulliser.*’ 

**1 know it, but still there is the fuel. Am 1 not right in sup- 
posing 

“ in supposing what P ” 

“ -In supposing that you had heard the name of Mr. Piizgerald iw con- 
nected with Glcncora’s before her marriage with my cousin P 
Alice paused a moment before she answered. 

“ Yes, i Jiad/* she then said. 

**And 1 think you were agreed, with her ^othcr relations, that such 
k marriage would have been very dreadful.** 

i never spoke of the mutter in the presence of any relatives of 
GlcncoiVs. You must under.Htaiid, Miss Pailiser, that though L uni iicr 
far-away cousin, 1 do not even know her nearest' connections. 1 never 
▲aw Lady Midlothian till she came here the other day.** 

“ But you advised her to abandon Mr. Pitzgcrtdd.** 

“Never!** 

“ X know she was much with you, just at that time.** 

“ 1 used to sec her, certainly.** 

Then there was a pause, and Miss Palliscr, in truth, scarcely knew 
how to go on. There had been a hardness about Alice which her vlsito) 
had not •expected, — an unwillingness to speak or cvcji to listen, which 
made Miss Palliscr almost wish that she were out of the room. She had 
however, mcnlioncd Burgo Pitzgerald*8 name, and out of the room now 
she could not go without explaining why she had done so. But at this 
point Alice came suddenly to her assistance. 

“Just then she was often with me,** said Alice, continuing her reply ; 
“and there was much talk betweeu us about Mr. Pitzgeridd. What 
was my advfcc theu can be of little matter ; but in this we shall be both 
agreed. Miss Palliscr, that Glencora now should certaLuly not bo called 
upon to be in his company.** ^ v 

“ iShc has told you then .** ** 

“Yes ; — she has told me.*’ 

“ That he is to be ut Lady Monk's ? *’ 

“ iSlie has told me that Mr. Palliscr expects her to meet him at the 
place to wliicli they arc going when they leave the Luke's and that she 
thinks it hard that she should be subjected to such u trial.** 

“ it should be no trial, Miss Yavupor.** » 

“ How can it be otherwise P Come, Miss Palliser ; if you arc her 
friend be fair to her.” 

“ I am her' friend ; — but I am, above everything, my cousin^s friend. 
He has told me that she lias complained of Wing to meet this mam 
He*^declares that it should bo nothmg to her, aud that the fear is an idle 
folly, it shotdd be nothmg to her, but still the fear may not be idle. 
Is there any re^on, any real ;reason, — why slio should not go ? Miss 
Vavasor, 1 conjure you to toll me, — oven though in doing so you must 
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cast so deep roproaoli upon her name ! Anything will be better than 
utter disgrace and sin ! *' 

“ 1 conceive tliat I cast no reproach upon her in saying thnt there is 
great reason wliy she should not go to Monkshade.” 

“ You think thore is absolute ground for interference P 1 must tell 
him, yo\i know, openly what ho would have to fear.” 

“1 lliifik, — nay, Miss Paliiser, I know, — that there is ample reason 
why you should save her from being taken to Monksliado, if you liave 
tiie power to do so.” 

“1 can only do it, or attempt to do it, by telling him just what you 
tell me.” 

“ Then tell him. You must have thought of that, 1 suppose, befoi-o 
you came to me.” 

‘^Yes; — yes, Miss Vavasor. 1 liad lliought of it. ’ No doubt I had 
thought of it. But I hml believed all through that you would assure 
me that there was no danger. I believed that you would have said that 
she wiis innocent.” 

“ And she is innocent,” said Alice, rising from her chair, ns though 
slie might thus give emphasis to words which she hardly dared to speak 
above a whisper. ** She is innocent. Who accuses- her of guilt P You 

ask me a que.stion on his belialf ” 

On hers — and on his, Miss Vavasor.” 

“A (luestioii which 1 fc<'l myself bound to answer truly, — to answer 
W'itli rcfcrenco to tlic weliure ol^ them both; but I W’ill not have it said 
that J accuse her. She liad been attached to Mr. Fitzgerald wlieti your 
cousin married her. lie knewr that this had been the cas(^ IShc told 
him the wdiolo truth. In a W'orldly point of view her marriage with Mr. 
Fitzgerald would jirobaldy have been very impnidcnt.” 

It would have been utterly ruinous.” 

” Perhaps so ; I say nothing about that. But as it turned out, slio 
gave up her own wishes and married your cousin.” 

“1 don’t know about her own wksllcs, Miss Vavasor.” 

** It is w'hai she did. Slic would have married Mr. Fitzgerald, had 
she -not been Iiindcred by tlic advice of lliose around her. It cannot bo 
supjiosed that she has forgotten Jnm in so short a time. There can be 
no guilt ill li\*,r remenibraucc.” 

“There is guilt in loving any other than her husband.” 

“ Then, Miss Palliser, it was her marriage that was guilty, and not 
her love. But all that is done and past, it should be your cousin’s 
object to teach her to forget Mr. Fitzgerald, and he will not do that by 
^takiijg her to a house where that gentleman is staying.” 

** iSic has said so much to you herself ? ” 

do not know that I need declare to you W’hat she has said herself. 
You have asked me n quo.*ition, and I Imvo answered it, and I am tliank- 
ful to you for having asked it. What object can oitherr of us have but 
to assist her in lier position P ” 

“And to save him from dishonour. 1 had so hoped that this was 
simply a childish dread on her part.” 

“It is not so. It is uo childish dread. If you have the power to 
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prevent her going to Lady Monk’s, I implore you to use it. Indeed, I 
will ask you to promise me thht you will do so ” 

** After what you have said, I have no alternative.” 

** Exactly. There is no alternative. Either for his sake or for hers, 
there is none.** 

Thereupon Miss Palliscr got up, and wishing her companion guol- 
night, took her departure. Throughout Ihc interview tlierc hud hc-. n 
no cordiality of I'eieling between them. There was no pretence of fi'ieiul- 
ship, even as they were ^)artmg. Tliey acknowledgcjd that their ohjeela 
were diffcretit. That ol Alice was to save Lady Glcncora from ruin. 
That of Miss Palliscr was to savp her cousin from disgrace, — with 

i 3crhaj»s some further honest desire to prevent sorrow and sin. One 
oved Lady Glciioorn, and the other clearly did not love her. Put, 
nevertheless, Alice felt that Miss Palliscr, In'coming to her, luid acted 
well, and that to herself this coming had allbrded immense relief. Some 
step would now be taken to prevent that meeting whiedi she had so 
dc)n*ecated, and it would be taken without any great violat ion of coii- 
fidcuce (ui her part. She had said nothing as to which Lady Glcncora 
could feel herself aggrieved. 

On the next morning she was down in the breakfast-room soon after 
nine, and had mot been in tlic room many minutes before Mr. Palliscr 
entered. “ The carriage is ordered for you at a quarter before ten,” ho 
said, ** and 1 have come down to give you your breakfast.” There was 
a smile on his face as he spoke, and Alice could see that ho iutciulod to 
make hinistdf pleasant. 

“ Will you allow me to give you yours instead ? ” said she, I?ut as it 
happened, no giving on either side was needed, as Alice’s breakfast was 
brouglit to her separately. 

“Glcncora bids me say that she will be down immediately,” said ]\li*. 
Palliscr. 

^ Alice then made some iiupiiry with reference to the (‘tTecls of hist 
night’s imprudence, which received only a half pronouiifed n'ply. Me. 
Palliscr was willing to be gracious, but\lid not intend to bo uiidi'.rstood 
as liaving forgiven the oBencc. The Mjss Pallisors then came in to- 
other, and after them Mr. Pott, closely followed by Mrs. Marshiun, and 
all of them made inquiries after Jjady Glcncora, as though it was to be 
supposed that she might probably be in a ))oiilous state after wiiat slie 
had undergone on the previous evening. Mr. Bolt was ]»art.iculaily 
anxious. The frost was so uncommonly severe,” said lie, “that any 
delicate [lerson like Lady Gien-cowrer must liavo sullered in remain. ng 
out so long.” 

The inhiuual.iou that Alice was not a delicate person, and that, a.s re- 
garded licr, the severity of the frost was of no monieiit, w;as very Ojxm, 
and was duly appreciated. Mr.Bottwas aware that his great jiatrou 
had in somei sort changed Ids opinion about Miss Vavasor, and he was 
of course disposed to change his own. A fortnight since Alice miglit 
have been as delicate as she pleased in Mr. Bott’s cstimahou. 

“ 1 hope you do not consider Lady Glcncora delicate,” said Altiu to 
Mr. Pallii>er. 
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She IS not robust/' said the liusbaud. 

“ !By no means/* said Mrs. Marsliani. • 

"Indeed, no,*' said Mr. Bolt. 

Alice knew that she was being accused of bem^ robust licrsclf; but 
sho bore it in silence. Pioughhoys and milkmaids are robust, and the 
accusutioii was a lujavy one. Alice, liowever, thou{jht that sho would 
not have mijided it, if she could have allowed herscii to reply ; but this 
at the mumeiit of her goiug away she could not do. 

" 1 think she is as strong as the rest of us,** said Iphigeniu Palliscr, who 
felt that after last night she owed something to Miss Vavasor. 

"As some of us,** said Mr, Bolt, deiennined to persevere in his 
accusation. 

At this moment Lady Glcucora entered, and encountered the eager 
iiicmirics of her two dmhiuas. These, however, she quickly put aside, 
and made her way up to Alice. " The last morning has come then/* she 
said. 

“Yes, indeed/* said Alice. "Mr. Palliser must have thought that ] 
was never going.'* 

“Qn tlic other hand/* said ho, "I have felt much obliged to you for 
staying.*’ But he said it coldly ; and Alice began to wish that she had 
never seen Matching I’riory. 

" Obliged I ” exclaimcd'Lady Cleucora. " I can’t tell yo\i how much 
obliged 1 am. Oli, Alien, 1 wish you were going to stay with us ! ** 

""VVe are leaving this in a wcck’*s lime,'* said Mr. Pallism*. 

"Of course wo are,** said Lady Glcucora. "With all my heart I 
wish w'e were not. Dear Alice ! i suppose we shall not meet till we 
are all in town.** 

“ You will let me know when you come up,** smd Alice. 

“ i will scud to you instantly ; and Alice, I will write to you from 
Gatherum, — or from Moiikshadc.** 

Alice could not help looking round and catching Miss Palliser’s eye. 
Miss Paliscr was slauding with her foot on the fender, but was so placed 
that she could see Alice, IShe made a slight sign w'itli her licad, as 
much as to say tliat Lady Glencora must have no opportunity of writing 
iVom that latter place; but elie said nothing. 

'I'heii the carniigc was announced, and Mr. Palliscr took Alice out on 
his arm. "Don’t come to the door, Glcucora/* he said. "1 especially 
wibli you not to do so.** The tw'O cousius then kissed each other, and 
Alice went away to the, carriage. ^ 

" Good-bye, Miss Vavasor,” said Mr. Palliser ; but he expressed no 
wish tliat he might see her again as his guest at Matching Priory. 

Alice, as she was driven m solitary grandeur to the railway station, 
could not but w'ibh tliat she had never gone there. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

BUBQO FIFZGEBALD. 

Ox lliG uighfc before Christinas Eve two men were sitting together in 
George Vavasor’s rooms in Cecil Street. It was past twelve o’clock^ 
niid iliey were both smoking; there were square buttles on the table 
containing spirits^ with hot water and cold water in jugs, anti one of the 
two men was using, and had been using, these materials for enjoyment. 
Vavasor had not been drinking, nor did it appear as though he intended 
to begin. There was a little weak brandy and water in a glass by his 
side, but there it had rcinaiued untouched for the last twenty minutes, 
llis companion, however, had twice in Unit lime replenished his beaker, 
and was now pufliug out the smoke of his pine with the fury of a 
steamer’s funnel when she has not yet burned the black olf her lust 
instalment of fresh coals. This man was Eurgo Eitzgerald. lie was 
ns handsome as ever; — a man wdiora neither man nor woman could help 
regarding as a thing beautiful to behold ; — but not tlio less was there in 
llis eyes and checks a look of haggard dissipation, — of riotous living, 
W'hicli had become wearisome, by its continuance, even to himself, — 
that told to all who saw him much of the history of his life. Most men 
who drink at nights, aud are out till cockcrow doing deeds of darkness, 
lieconic red in their faces, have pimpled cheeks mid watery eyes, and 
arc bloated aud not comfortable to be secu. It is a kind dispensation 
of i’rovidciice who thus aAbrds to such sinners a visible sign, to be .seen 
day by day, of the injury which is being done. The first approach of a 
carbuncle on the nose, about the age of thirty, has stopped many a man 
from drmking. T^o one likes to have carbuncles on his nose, or to 
appear before his female friends with eyes wliicb look as though they 
were swimming in grog. Eut to Burgo Eitzgeiald rrovideiici’ in her 
anger liad not afforded this protection. ^ He became at times pale, 
sallow, worn, and haggard. He grew thin, mid still thiuner. At times 
he had been ill to death’s door. Among his intimate friends there wore 
those who heard him declare frequently that his liver had become use- 
less to liim ; and that as for gastric juices, he had none left to him. 
Ent still his beauty remained. The j^erfect form of his almost god-liko 
face was the same as ever, and the brightness of his bright blue eye was 
never quenched. 

On the present occasion he had come to Vavasor^e room with llic 
object of asking from him certain assisttmcc, and perhaps also some 
‘amount of advice. But as regarded the latter article he was, I tiiiiik, 
in the state of most men when they seek for counscUors who shall 
counsel them to do evil Advice administered in accordance with hi.** 
own views would give him comfortable encouragement, but advice on 
the other side he was prepared to disregard altogether. These two 
men had known each otl^ Jong, and a close intimacy had existed be- 
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twecu them in the days past, previous to Lady Glcncora’s enffogemem 
with Mr. Pullisef. When Lady Glencora endeavoured, vainly as we 
know, to obtain aid from Alice Vavasor, Bnrgo had been instigated to 
believe that Alice’s cousin might assist him. A'Jiy such assistance George 
Vavasor would have been quite ready to give. ^ Some pecuniary a.ssist- 
aiifc he had given, he at that time havi)ig been in good funds. Perhaps 
li(! had for a moment induced Burgo to think that he could obtain lor 
the pair the use of the house in Queen Anne Street us a point at which 
they might meet, and from whence they might start on their journey of 
love. All that was over. ^J’liosc hopes had been frustrated, and Jjfidy 
Glencora M'diiskie bud become Jjacly Gloucora Palliscr, aud not Lady 
Glencora Fitzgerald. But now other hopes had sprung up, and Burgo 
was again looking to his friend for a.ssislancc. 

“I believe .she would,” Burgo said, as he lifted the glass to 
lii.s mouth. “ It’s a thing of that sort that a man can only believe, — 
]»crhar)S only hope, — till lie has tried. 1 know that she is not happy 
with liim, and I have made up my mind Unit 1 will at least ask 
her.” 

“But 1 k 5 would have her fortune all the same P ” ^ 

“ I don’t know how that would bo. 1 haven’t inquired, and I don’t 
menu to inquire. Of coiir.so 1 don’t expect yon or any one else to 
believe me, but her money lias no bearing on the nuc.siion "now. Ileavcu 
knows 1 want money had enough, but J wouldn t take away (mother 
man’s w'ife for money.” 

Yon don’t mean to say you think it would be wicked. I supposed 
you to be above those prejudices.” 

all very well for you to chaff.” 

“ Tt’s no chair at all. J tell you fairly I wouldn’t run away with any 
man’s wife. 1 have an old fashioned idea that when a man has got u 
wife he ought to be allowed 1 o keep her. Public opinion, 1 know, is 
against me.” . ,ij 

*'1 think he ran away with my wife,” siud Burgo, with emphasis; 
** that’s the way I look at it. She w^as engaged to me flrsit ; and she 
really lo\u'd me, while she never cared for him.” 

“ Ne.vertlieh'ss, marriage fs marriage^ and the law is against you. 
]hit if J did go in for sudi a troablesoine job at all, 1 cpriainly should 
keep an eye upon the money,” 

“ It can make no difference.” 

'*lt did make a difference, 1 suppose, when you first thought of 
marrying lier P ” 

“ C)f course it did. !^^y people bi’ ongfet us together because she bad 
a large fortune and 1 bad none. ThmlPllo doubt in the world about 
that. And I’ll tell you iwliat ; 1 believe that old harridan of an aunt of 
mine is willing to do the same thing now again. Of course she doesn’t 
say as much. She H^uldu’t dare do that, hut 1 do believe she means 
it. T wonder wheite she c.vpccts to go to 1 ” • 

‘^Thai’s grateful on your part.” 

“ Upon my soul 1 haio her. I do indeed. It isn’t love for me now 
(Q much us downright malice agidust Poilisci', bccuMse he bulked heir 
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proiccl before. She is a ^^^icked old woman. Sjmc of ns fellows are 
wicKcd enough — you and 1 for instance ** 

“ Thank you. I doii*t kiiow^^howoycr, that I am qualified to run iu 
a curricle with you.” 

” lint we are angels to such an old she-devil ns ilmt. You may be- 
lieve me or not, us you like. — I daro say you won’t believe me.” 

“ ni say I do, at any rate.” 

“ The truth is, 1 wnnt to get her, partly because I love lier ; ljut 
chiefly because I do believe in my heart that she lovo.s me.” 

“ It’s for licr sake then 1 You are ready to sacrifice yourself to do 
her a good turn.” 

“As for sncrificmg myself, that’s done. I’m a man nftcrly ruined and 
would cut my throat to-morrow for tlic sake of my relations, if J cared 
enough about them. I know my own condiClou pretty well. I have 
made a .shinwreok of everything, and have now only got to go down 
among the nreakers.” 

"Only you would like to take Lady Glencora with you.” 

” No, by Heavens ! But sometimes, when I do think about it at all, 
— wliich I do ns seldom os J can, — ^it seems to me that I iniglit still be- 
come a dilfercut fellow if it were possible for me to marry her.” 

“ Had you married her when she was free to marry any one and 
ndien lier money was her own, it might have been so.” 

“ I think it would be quite as much so now. I do, iridtjed. If I could 
get her once, say to Italy, or perhaps to Gnjccc, 1 think I* could treat 
her well, Slid live with her quietly. 1 know that T would try.” 

** Without the assistance of brandy and cigars P ” 

“Yes.” 

“ And without any money ? ” 

“With only a little. I know you’ll laugh at me ; but I make pictures 
to myself of a sort of life w'hich I think would suit us, aud bo very dif- 
ferent from this hideous way of living, with which I Imve become so 
sick that I loathe it.” 

“Somethiiig like Juan aud Haidee, with Planty Pall coming after 
you, like old Lambro.” By the nickname of Planty Pall, George Vaviwor 
mtended to designate Ladhr Glcucom’s present husband. 

“He’d got a divorce, of course, and then we should lie marriofl. I 
really don’t tliink he’d dislike it, wlicn it was all done. They iidl me 
he doesn’t care for her.” 

“ You have seen her since her marriage ? ” 

“Yes; twice.” 

“ And liave spoken to her f ” 

, “ Once only,— so as to be abto to do more than ask her if she were 
well. Once, for about two minutes, 1 did speak to her.” 

“ And what did she say ? ” 

“ Slie said it would be better that we should not meet. When she 
said that, I knew that she was still fond of me. I could have fallen at 
her feet at that moment, only the room was full of people. 1 do think 
^ that she is fond of mo.” 

Vanisor paused a few mmuiea. "I dare say she is fond of you,” Ue 
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tlicii said ; “ but whether she has pluck for such a tiling as this is more 
tlian 1 can say. rrubably she has not. And if she has, probably you 
would fail in cawying out your plan.” . 

“ 1 must get a little money first,” said Burgo. 

And that's an operation which no doubt you find more dilficult 
every day, as you grow older/* 

** J t seems to be mucli the same sort of thing. 1 went to Magruiu 
this morning.” 

“ lie’s the IVIlow tlvat lives out near Gray’s Inn Lane ? ” 

“Just beyond the Eoundling Hospital. 1 went to him, and he w'as 
(julle civil a^mut it. Ife says 1 owe him over three thousand pounds, 
but tli;\t doesn’t seem to make any dilferonec.” 

“ How much did you ever have from liini ? ” 

“ L don’t recollect tluit I ever absolutely had any money, lie got a 
bill of mine from a tailor who went to smash, and he kept on removing 
that till it grew to he ever so many bills. 1 think he did once let nio 
have twenty-roiir pounds, — hut certainly never more than that.” 

“ And lie says he’ll give you money now ? 1 suppose you told him 
why you wan ted it P ” v 

“ 1 didn’t name her, — ^but I told him what would make him under- 
stand that I hoped to get olT with a lady who had a lot of tin. I asked 
liini for two hundred and fifty. lie says he’ll let me have one hundred 
and filly on a bill at two mouths for five hundred, — with your name to it.” 

“ With my name to it I That’s kind on his part,— and on yours, too.” 

“ Of course 1 can’t take it up ut the end of two mouths.” 

“ 1 dare say not,” said Vavasor. 

“ But lie won’t come upon you then, — nor for a year or more after- 
wards. I did pay you wliut you lent me before.’* 

“ Yes, you did. I always thought that to be a special compliment on 
^our part.” 

“ And you’ll find I’ll pull you through now in some way. If I don’t 
succeed in this 1 sliall go oil' the hooks altogether soon ; and if 1 were 
dead my ]icoplc would pay my debts then.” 

Before tlie evening was ovpr, Vavasor promised the assistance asked 
of him. lie knew that ho was lending his name to a man who was 
utterly ruined, and putting it into the hands of another man who w’as 
absolutely wLtliout conscience in tbc use ho would make of it. He knew 
that he was creating for himself trouble, and in all probability loss, 
which he was ill able to bear. But the thing was one which came within 
the pa^e of his laws. Such assistance as that he might ask of others, 
and hud asked and received before now. It was a reoklcss deed on his 
part, but then all liis deeds were reckless. It was consonant with his 
^odo of life. 

“ I thought you would, old fellow,” said Burgo, as he got up to go 
away. “ Perhaps, you know, 1 shall pull you tlirougli in this ; and 
perhaps, after all, soino part of her forluue come with her. If so 
you’ll be all right.” 

“Perliaps 1 may. But look here, Burgo,— don’t yon give that 
fellow up the bill till you’ve got the money into your fist. 
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•* You may be (juito easy about that. I know their tricks, lie and 
I will ^0 to the bank l.ogether, and we shall squabble there at the door 
about four or five odd so\ercifrn8, — and at last I shall have to pive liim 
u|) two or three. Jleastly old robber ! 1 declare 1 think hc*s worse 
thaU 1 am myselLV* Then Burgo Fitzgerald took a little more brandy 
and water and went away. 

Ue Wits living at this time in the house of one of his relatives iu 
Cavendish Square, norlli of Oxford Street. His uncles and his aunts, 
and all ihosc who wm'c his imtiiral friends, had clung to him with a 
lenMoity Hint was surprising ; for he had never been true to any of them, 
and dul not even pro! cud to like them. Kis father, with whom for many 
years he Jiail not been on speaking terms, was now dead ; but he hud 
sislers whose husbands woulcf still open their houses to liim, either in 
London or iu the country ; — w'ould open the.ir*houses to him, and lend 
Inm liieu* horses, and provide him with every luxury which the rich 
enjoy, — except ready money. When the uttermost stress of pecuniary 
eiiilmrrassmeiit would coinc upon him, they would pay soinelhing to 
5vave oir the immediate evil. And so Burgo went on. Nobody now 
houphfc of saying much to reproach him. It was known to bo waste of 
A'or(l.s, and trouble in vain. They were still fond of him because ho was 
beautiful and never vain of his beauty ; — because iu the midst of his 
riicklcssncss •there was always about him a certain kindliness which 
made him pica&unt to those around him. Uo was soft and gracious with 
children, and would be very courteous to bis lady cousins. They know 
that as a «ian he w'oa w'orthlcss, but nevertheless they loved him. I 
think Die secret of it was cliictly in this, — that he seemed to think so 
little of himself. 

But now as he walked home in the middle of the night from Cecil 
Slrcet to Cavendish Square he did think much of liimself. indeed such 
self-thoughts come naturally to all men, be their outward conduct ever 
so reckless. Every man to himself is the centre of the whole world ; — 
the axle on which it all turns. All knowledge is but his own perception 
of the things around him. All love, and care for others, and solicitude 
for the world’s welfare, are but his own feelings as to the world’s wants 
and the world’s merits. 

He had played his pari as a centre of all things very badly. Of that 
he was very well aware. He had sense enough to know that it should 
be a man’s lot to earn his bread after some fashion, and he often told 
himself that never as yet had he earned so much as a penny roll. He 
hod learned to oorimreheud 'that the world’s progress depends on the 
way in which men do their duty by each other,-* that the progress of 
one generation depends on the aischarge of such duties by that which 
preceded it ; — and he knew that he, in his generation, had done notlxing 
to promote such *progre8s. He thoroughly despised himself, — if there 
might \» any good in that ! But on such occasions as these, when the 
wine he had drunk was sufficient only to drive away from him tlio 
numbness of despair, when he was all alone with the cold night air upon 
his face, when the sUirs were bright above him and the world around 
iiiiu was almost quicty he would ibUII ask himself whether there might 
U 
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not yet be, even for liim, some hope of a redemption, sonic chance of 
better life in store for him. 11c was still young, wanting some years 
of thirty. Could there be, even for him, some mode of extrication from 
lus misery P 

Wo know what was the mode which now, at this moment, was sug- 
gesting itself to liiin. lie was proposing to himself, as the best thing 
that ho could do, to take away another man’s wife and make hiuiseS 
happy with her. Wlinl he had said to Vavasor as to disregarding Lady 
Gleiicora’s money had been perfectly true. That in the event of her 
going olF with him, some portion of her enormous wealth would still 
cling to her, he did believe. Seeing that she had no children he could 
not understand wlicrc else it shoulaall go. But he thought of this as 
it regarded her, not as it regarded him. When he had before made his 
suit to her, — a suit which was then JionourabJc, however disadvanta- 
geous it might, have seemed to be to her, — he had made in his mind 
certain caleiilations as to the good things which would result to him if 
ho were successful. He would keep liounds, and Jiavo three or four 
horses every day for his own riding, and ho would have no mwo inter- 
views with Magruin, waiting in that rogue’s dingy back parlour for 
many a weary wretched hall-hour, till the rogue should be pleased to 
show himsult. So far be had been mercenary ; but be had learned to 
love tlie girl, and to care more for her than for her money, and when 
the day of disappointment came upon him,— the day on wliich she liad 
told hpn that ail between them was to be over for ever, — he had, for a 
few hours, felt the loss of his love more tlian the loss of his money. 

Then he hud had no further hope. No such idea as that which now filled 
his mind had then conic upon him. The girl had gone from him and 
married another ninii, and there was an end of it. But by degrees 
tidhigs had reached him that she was not happy,— reaching him through 
the mouths of people who were glad to exaggerate all that they had 
heard. A whole tribe of bis femalo relatives had been anxious to pro- 
mote bis marriage with Lady Glencora M‘Cluskie, declaring that, after 
all that was come and gone, Burgo would come forth from liis troubles 
as a man of great w'ealth. Sp great was the wealth of the heiress that 
it might Avithstaud even his propensities for spending. That whole 
tribe had been bitterly disappoiuled ; and when they heard that Mr. 
Pulliser’s marriage had given him no child, and tliat Lady Glencora was 
unhappy, — they made their remarks in triumph rather than in sor- 
row. I will not say that they looked forward approvingly to such 
tt step as that which Burgo now wished to take,— though as re- 
garded his aunt, Lady Monk, he himself had accused her ; but they 
whispered that suoh things had been done and must be expected, 
when marriages were made up as had been that marriage between 
Mr. Palliser and his bride. 

As ho walked on, thinking of his project, be strove hard to cheat 
Jiimsclf into a belief t.hat he would do a good thing in carrying Lady 
Glencora away from luir husband. Bad as hud been his life be had- 
never before done aught so bad as that. The more fixed bis inten- 
tion bceamCf the more ihoruugblj he came to perceive how great 
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and grievous was the crime which he contemplated. To elope with 
another man’s wife, no longer appeared to him to be a joke at which 
such men os he might smile. Jiut ho tried to think that in this 
case there would be special circumstances which would almost 
justify him, and also her. They had loved each other and hud 
sworn to love each other with constancy. There had been no .change 
in the feelings or even in the wishes of cither of tliem. But cold 
people had come between them witli cold calculations, and had 
separated them. She had been, ho told himself, made to marry a 
in an she did not love. If they two loved each other truly, would 
it not still be better that they should come together ? Would not 
the sin be forgiven on account of the injustice which had been done 
to them? Had Mr. Palliscr a right to expect moro from a \vif4 
who hud beCn made to marry him without* loving him? Then' he 
reverted to those dreams of a life of love, in some sunny country, 
of which he had spoken to Vavasor, and he strove to nourish them. 
Vavasor had lauglicd at him, talking of Juan and Jlaidcc. But Vava- 
sor, ho said to himself, was a hard cold man, who had no touch of 
romance in his character. He would not be laughed out of his plan by 
such as he, — ^nor would he be frightened by the threat of any Lambro 
who might come after him, whether he migiit come in the guise of in- 
dignant uncle or injured husband. 

lie had crossed from Bcgeiit Street through Hanover Square, and as 
be came out by the iron gates into Oxford Street, a poor wretched girl, 
lightly olad in thin raiment, into whose bones the sliarp freezing air was 
penetrating, asked him for money. AVould ho give her something to get 
drink, so Uiat for a moment she might feel the warmth of her life re- 
newed ? Such midnight petitions were common enough in his ears, and 
he was passing on without thinking of her. But she was urgent, and 
took hold of him. ** Tor love of God,” slic said, ** if it’s only a penny 
to get a glass of gin ! Feel my hand, — how cold it is.” And she strove 
to put it up against his face. 

He looked round at her and saw that she was very young, — sixteen, 
perliapB, at the most, and that she had once, — nay, very late]y,~becn 
exquisitely pretty. There still lingered about her eyes some remains of 
that look of perfect iiiuoceney and pure faith w'hieh had been hers not 
more than twelve months since. And now, at midniglit, in the middle 
of the streets, she was praying for a pennyworth oi gin^ as tte only 
comfort she knew, or could expect ! 

“ Xou are cold I ” said ho, trying to speak to her cheerily. 

'' Cold ! ” said she, repeating tho word, and striving to wrap herself 
closer in her rags, os she shivered— “ Oh God ! if you knew what it 
was to be as cold as 1 am 1 1 have nothing in the world, — not one 
penny,— not a hdle to lie in ! ” 

'‘We are alike then,” said Burgo, with a slight low laugh. '‘1 also 
liavo nothing. You cannot be poorer than I am.” 

“You poor!” she said. And then she looked up into his face. 
" Gracious ; how beautiful you arc ! Such as you arc never poor.” - 

He laughed again,— in a dillereat tone. He always 4aughcd when 
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any one told him of his bcanly. “ I am a deal poorer than you, my 
girl,” he said. “ You have nothing. 1 have thirty thousand pounds 
worse than nothing. But come along, and I will get you something to 
cat.” 

“Will you ? ” said she, eagerly. Then looking up ul him again, she 
exclaimed — “ Oli, you are so handsome ! ” 

lie took licr to a public-house and gave her bread and meat and beer, 
and stood by licr while she ate it. She was shy with him then, and 
would faiu have taken it to a corner by hcrscU^ had he allowed her. He 
perceived this, aud turned his back to her, but still spoke to her a word 
or two ns she ate. The woman at the bar who served him looked at 
him wonderiugly, staring into his face ; and the potboy woke himself 
thoroughly that he might look at Burgo ; and the waterman from the 
cab-stand stared at him ; ‘and women who came in for gin looked almost 
lovingly up into his eyes, lie regarded them all not at all, showing no 
feeling of disgrace at his position, and no desire to carry himself as a 
rufllcr. He quietly paid what was due when the girl ball finished her 
meal, aud tlien walked with her out of tho shop. “And now,” said he, 
“ what must I do with you F If I give you a shilling can you get a 
bed ? ” She told him that she could got a bed for sixpence. “ Then 
keep the other sixpence for your breakfast,” said he. “ But you must 
promise me that you'll buy no gin io*night.” She promised him, and then 
he gave her his hand as lie wistiod her good-night ; — his hand, which it 
had been the dearest wish of Lady Glciicora to call her own. She took 
it and pressed it to her lips, “ I wish I might once see you again,” she 
said, “because you are so good and so beautiful.” He laughed again 
cheerily, and walked on, crossing the street towards Cavendish Square. 
She stood looking at him till he was out of sight, and then as she moved 
away, — ^Ict us hope to the bed which his bounty had provided, and not 
to a gill-shop, — slie exclaimed to herself again aud again — “ Gracious, 
how beautiful lie was ! ” “ He’s a good un,” tlie woman at the public- 
house had said as soon as he left it ; “ but, my ! did you ever see a 
man’s face handsome ns that fellow’s ? ” 

I^oor Burgo J All who had seen him since life had begun with him 
had loved him and striven to ^cherish him. And with it all, to what a 
state had he come ! Poor Burgo I had his eyes been less brightly, blue, 
aud his face less godlike in form, it may be that things would nave gone 
better with him. A sweeter-tempered man tlinn he never lived,— nor 
one who was of a kinder nature. At this moment he had barely money 
about liim to take him down to hb aunt’s house at Monkshade, and aa 
he liad promised to be there before Christmas Day, he was bound to 
' start on the next morning, before help from Mr. M^ruin was possible, 
nevertheless, out of his very narrow lunds he iiad given half a crown to 
comfort the poor crcatui'c who had spoken to him iii the street. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

CONTAINING A LUVE LETTER. 

Vavasor, as lie sai alone in liis room, aftoi* Pitzgcrald had left him, 
began to think of t)ie days in whioh he liad before wished to assis.t his 
friend in his views with reference toLady Gleucora; — or nitlicr lie began to 
think of Alice’s behaviour then, and of Alice’s words. Alice had steadfastly 
refused to give any aid. No less likely assistant for such a purpose 
could have hecn selected. But she had been very earnest in declaring 
iliat it wa.s Gloncora’s duty to stand by her pfomise to Burgo. “He is 
a dcsjicrate spendthrift,” Kate Vavasor had said to her. “Then let her 
teach him to ne otherwise,” Alice had answered. “ That might have, 
been a good reason for refusing his olTcr when lie first made it ; but it 
can be no excuse for untruth, now that she has told him that hiie loves 
him I ” “If a woman,” she had said again, “ won’t venture her fortune 
for the iiuin she loves, her love is nut worth having.” All this George 
Vavasor remembered now; and as he remembcrca it he asked himselt 
whether the wommi that had once loved him would venture her fortune 
for hiiVi still. 

Though his sister had pressed him on the subject with all the 
vchcincuQO that she could use, he had hardly hitherto made up his 
mind that he really desired to marry Alice. There had grown upon 
liira lately certain Bohemian propensities, — a love of absolute indepen- 
dence in Ilia tlioughts us well as actions, — which were antagonistic to 
marriage. He was almost inclined to think that marriage was an old- 
fashioned custom, fitted indeed well enough for the usual dull life of the 
world at large,— -as many men both in Heathen and in Christian ages 
liave taught themselves to think of religion, — but which was not adapted 
to his advanced intelligence. H lie loved any woman lie loved his cousin 
Alice. If he thoroughly respected any woman he respected lier. But 
that idea of tying himself down to a household was in itself distasteful 
to him. “ It is a thii^ terrible to think of,” he once said to a congenial 
friend in these days oi his life, “ that a man should give permission to a 
priest to tie him to another human being like a Siamese-twin, sG that all 
po.wer of separate and solitary action should be taken from him for ever ! 
The beasts of the field do not treat each other so badly. They neither 
drink themselves drunk, nor cat themselves stupid ; — ^nor do they bind 
th^selves ipgether in a union wluoh both would have to hate.” In 
this way George Vavasor, trying to imitate the wisdom of .the brutes, 
had taught himself some theories of a peculiar nature. But, neverthe- 
less, as he thought of Alice Vavasor on this occasion, he began to feel 
that if a Siamese twin were necessary for him, she of all others was the 
womsn to wh^he ^ould wish to be so bound. 

And if he did it at all, he must do it now. Under the joint instigation 
of himself and bis sister, — as he thought, and perhaps not altogethut 
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witlioul reason, — slic Latl brokrn licr engagement, willi Mr. Grey. Tlint 
siio would renew it again if left to herself, ho believed probable. And 
then, despite that iulvaiiced iutclligcnco whicli had taught him to regaial 
all forms and ceremonies with the eye of a pliilosojmcr, h(^ had still 
enough of human frailtv about him to feel keenly alive to the pleasure 
of taking fi'ojn John Gn^y the prize wliicli John Grey had so nearly 
taken from him. If Alice could have been taught to tliink us he did as 
to the absurdity of those indissoluble ties, that would liave been better 
But notliing w'ouid have been more impossible than tJie teaching of such 
a lesson to his cousin Alice. George Vavasor was n luuri of courage, 
and dared do most things ; — but he would nob have dared to commence 
the teaching of sueli a lesson to her. 

And now, at this monicnt, what was his outlook Into life generally ? 
He had very high ambition, and a fair hope of gratifying it if he could 
only provide that things should go well with him for a year or so. He 
was still a poor man, having been once nearly a rich man ; but still so 
nmeh of the result of his nearly acquired riches remained to him, that 
on the strciiglh of them lie might probably llud his way into parliamont. 
Ho hud paid the cost of the last attempt, and might, in a great degree, 
carry on his j)rc.sent attempt on credit. If he succecdecT there would 
be open to him a mode of life agreeable in itself and honourable among 
men. But how was he to bear the cost of this for the next year, or the 
next two years ? His grandfather was still alive, and would probably 
live over that period. If he niai*ricd Alice he would do so with no idea 
of cheating her out of her money. Slie should learn, — miy, slie had 
already learned from his own lips, — ^how perilous was his enterprise. 
But he knew her to be a woman wdio would* boldly risk all in money, 
though no consideralioii would induce her to stir a hair’s bi’cadth 
towards danger in reputation. Towards teaching her that doctrine at 
wliieh 1 have limtcd, lie would not have dared to make an attempt ; but 
he felt that lie should have no repugnance to telling her that ho 
wanted to spend all her money in the lirst year or two of their married 
life ! 

He was still in his arm-cliair, thinking of all this, with that small 
'aiilasicil modicum of brandy and wuitcr beside him, when he hoard some 
distant liambetli cluck strike three from over the river. Then he ruse 
from his seat, and taking the caudles in his hand, sat himself down at a 
writing-desk on the other side of the roorti. ** 1 needn’t send it when 
it’s written,” he said to himself ** and the chances are that 1 won’t.” 
Then he took his paper and wrote as follows : — 

'**‘Dbaii Alice, 

**ThG time was when the privilege was mine of beginning my 
letters to you with a warmer show of love thou the above word contains, 
when 1 might and did call you dearest; but I lost that privilege 
through my own folly, and since that it has been accorded to another. 
But you have Ibuud,— -with a thorough honesty of purpose than which- 
I know nothing greater, — that it has behoved you to withdraw that 
privilege also. 1 need hardly say that 1 should not h^ve lirritten 
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os I now wiilCj had you uot*found it expedient to do as you Lava 
done. 

*'1 now once again ask you to be my wife. In spite ol all tluit 
passed in those old daj's, — of all the sclllsli folly of uliieh I was then 
gjiilty, i think you know, and at tl»c time knew, that I ever loved you. 
1 claim to say lor myscli’ that my love to you was true from lirsl to 
last, uud 1 ciaiiu from you belief ior that statement. Indeed 1 do nut 
thuik that you ever doubted my love. 

“ Ncveriliclcss, when you told mo that I might no longer liopc to 
make you my W'ile, 1 had Jio word of remonstrance lluit i coulil utter. 
You acted as any \vo)rinu would act whom love Juid not made a Iboi. 
Then came the e])iaodc of Mr. Grey ; and bitter as have been my I'cid- 
ings whilst that cngagcjncut lasted, 1 never made any uttmnpt to come 
between you and the life you liad chosen. *ln saying this L do not 
forget the words which 1 spoke.last suimncr at Basle, when, as far as 1 
knew, you still intended tliat he should bo your husband. But wliat 1 
said then was nothing to that which, with much violence, I refrained 
from saving. AVhclhcr you remember those few Avoids i cannot tell ; 
but certainly you would not liavc remembered them — wmuld not even 
have noticed them, — had your heart been at Nethercoats. 

“ But all this is nothing. You arc now ugmii a free Avoinan j and 
once again I ask you to be my wife. We are uoth older Hum we Avere 
Avlieu Avo loved before, and Avill both be prone to tliiuk of marj iago in a 
somewhat dilfcrent light. 'J’hen personal love for each other was most 
in our thoughts. God forbid that it should not he much iif our 
tliouglits now ! rerhapa 1 am deceiving myself iu saying that it is not 
even now stronger in mine Ihau any oilier coiisidm’ution. But we liavo 
both reached that time of life, when it is probable that iu any 
proposition of marriage we should think more of our adaptability to 
each other than we did before. For myself I know iba t there is much 
in my character and disposition to make me unfit to marry a Avoniau of 
the common stamp. You know my mode of life, and what are my hopes 
and my chances of.succcss. I run great risk of failing. It may oc that 
1 shall cueoimtcr ruin where I look for reputation and a career of 
honour. Tlie chances are perhaps imwe iu favour of ruin than of 
success. But, Avhabcver may be the cliances, I shall go on as lung as 
any means of carrying ou the fight are at ray disposal. If you were my 
wile to-morrow 1 should expect to use your money, if it were needed* iu 
atruggling to obtain a seat iu parliament and a hearing there. 1 will 
hardly stoop to tell you that I do not ask you to bo my wife for the 
8(^c of this aid; — but if you were to become my wife I should expect 
all your co-operation ; — with your money, possibly, but certainly with 
your warmest spirit. 

“And now,* onoo again, Alice — dearest Alice, will you be my wife? 
1 hav’e b^en ponisbecC and 1 have kissed the rod, — as I never kissed 
any other rod. You cannot accuse my love. Since the time in which 1 
might sit with my arm round your waist, I have sat Avith it round no 
other waist. Since your lips were mine, no other lips have been dear 
to me. Since you were my counsellor^ 1 have had no other ceunsellori 
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unless it be poor Kntc^ whose wish that Vc may at length be married is 
second in earnestness only to niy own. Nor do 1 think you will doubt 
my rcpcntiiuce. Such repentance indeed claims no merit, as it has been 
the natural result of the loss w'hich I have sulfercd. Providence has 
hitherto boon very good to me in not having made that loss irremediable 
by your marriage with Mr. Grey. I wish you now to consider the 
mutter well, and to tell me wdiother you can pardon me and still love me. 
Do 1 flail rr myself when I feel that 1 doubt your pardon almost more 
than I doubt your Jove P 

“ Tiiink of this thing in idl its bearings before you answer me. I am 
80 anxious that you should think of it that I will not expect your reply 
till this day week. It can hardly be your desire to go through life 
unmarried. 1 should say that it must be esscniial to your ambition 
that you should join your* lot to that of some man the nature of whose 
aspirations would be like to your own. It is because this was not so 
as njgardcd him whose suit you had -accepted, that you found yourself 
at hist obliged to part from him. May I not say that with us tlicrc 
would be no such diilcrenccP It is because I believe that in tliis 
respect we are iitled for each oilier, as man and woman seldom are 
lilted, that 1 once again ask you to be iny wife. 

“This will reach you at Vav.'vsor, where you will now be with the old 
Sf^uirc and Kuit;. 1 have told you nothing of my ])ni*pos(‘ in wilting 
this Jet! or. If it should be that your answer is ’such as I desire, i 
should use the opportunity of our re-engagement to endeavour to be 
reconciled to my grandfather. ^ lie has misnudbrstood me and has illused 
nm. Put I am ready to forgive that, if he will allow me to do so. In 
such ease you and Kate would arrange that, apd I would, if possible, go 
downi to vavasor while you arc there. But 1 am galloping on ahead 
foolishly in thinking of this, and am counting up my wealth w’liile the 
crockery in my basket is so very fragile. One word from you will 
decide whether or no I shall ever bring it into market. 

“If that word is to be adverse do not say anything of a meeting- 
between mo and the Squire. Dudor such eiromnstanoes it W'ould be 
impossible. But, oh ! Alice, do not let it be adverse.* 1 think you love 
me. Your woman's pride ioltards me has been great and good and 
womanly ; but it has had its way ; and, if you love me, might now be 
tauglii to succumb. 

“ Dear iVlicc, will you be my wife P 

“ Yours, in any event, most affectionately, 
“Geoeob Vayasoe.” 

■Vavasor, when he had fmished his letter, w'cnt back to his scat over 
itho fire, and there he sat with it close at his hand for nearly an hour. 
Once or twice he took it up with fingers ahnost itchhig to throw it into 
the fire, lie took it up and held the ooruers between his forefinger and 
thumb, throwing forward his hand towards t he flame, as though willing 
ilmt the letter should c.seapc from him and perish if chance should so 
decide. But chance did not so decide, and the letter was put back 
upon the table at his elbow. Tlieu when I lie hour was nearly over Uc 
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read it again. “ Pll bet two to one that slie gives way,” he said, to 
himself, as he pat the sheet of paper back into the envelope. “ Women 
arc such out-and-out fools.” Then he took his candle, and carrying his 
letter with liim, went into his bed-room. 

The next moiiimg was the inorning of Christmas Eve. At about, 
nine o'clock a boy came into his room w'ho was accustomed to call fur 
orders for the day. ” Jem,” he said to the hoy, “there’s half a crown 
lying there on the lookiiig-gkss.” Jem looked and acknowledged the 
presence of the hall -crown. “Is it a head or a tail, Jem ? ” asked the 
boy’s master. Jem scrutinised the coin, and declared that the upper- 
most surface showed a tail. “ Then take that letter and post it,” said 
George Vavasor. Whereupon Jem, asking no quosllou, and thinking hut 
little of the eii*cumstaucc3 uudor which the tt^niniand was given, did 
take the letter and did post it. hi due accordance with postal regula- 
tions it reached Vavasor Hall and was delivered to Alice on the 
Christmas morning. 

A merry Christmas did not fall to the lot of George Vavasor on the 
present occasion. An early Christmas-box he did receive in the shape 
of a very hurried note from his friend Eurgo. “ This will he hrouglit 
to you hy IStickling,” the note said ; hut who Stickling was Vavasor itid 
not know. “I semi the bill. Couldn’t ^ou get the money and .send it 
me, us J don’t waul to go up to town again before the thing comes off f 
Ifou’rc a trump ; and will do the best you can. Don’t let that rogue 
oil’ for lc.'5sj>hau a hundred and twenty. — Yours, E. E.” Vavasor, there- 
fore, Ituving nothing better to do, spent his Clirisimas morning in culling 
on Mr. Magruin. 

“Oh, Mr. Vavasor,” sahl Magruin j “really this is no morning for 
business ! ” 

^ “Time and tide wait for no man, Mr. Magruin, and my friend wants 
his money to-morrow.” 

“ Oh, Mr. Vavasor, — to-morrow I ” 

“Yes, to-morrow\ If time and tide won’t wait, neither will love. 
Cumc, Mr. Magruin, out with your cheque-book, and don't let's have 
any nonsense.” ^ 

“ But is the lady sure, Mr. Vavaadr?” asked Mr. Magruin, 
anxiously. 

“Ladies never are sure,” said Vavasor; “hardly more sure than 
bills made over to money-lender?. I’m not going to wait here ail day. 
Are you going to give him the money ? ” 

“Chriatmas-day, Mr. Vavasor! There’s no getting money in the 
Oi^ to-day.” 

But Vavasor before ho left did get the money from Mr. Magruin, — 
£122 lOs.-^fqj: which an aoceptance of two months for £500 was given 
in exchange, — and carried it off in triumph. “Do tell him to be 
imnctnal,” said Mr. Magruin, when Vavasor took liis leave. “ I do so 
like young men to be punctual.. Eat I really think Mr. I'iUgeraid is 
the most unpunctual young mail I ever did know yet.” 

“ I tliiiik he is,” said George Vavasor, as lie went away. 

He ate his Christmas dinner in absolute solitude at an eating-house 
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jioiir his lodgings. Jfc may be supposed tlial no man dares to dine at hia 
club on a Christmas Day. He at any rate did not so dare; — and after 
dinner lie wandered about Ihrongh the streets, Wondering within hie 
mmd liovr he would endure the restraints of jiarried life. ^ And thfl 
same dull noiiotony of liis days was continued for a week, during which 
ho waited, not impaticiitly, for an answer to his letter. And before tho 
end of the week the answer came. 


ClIAPTEU XXXI. 

AMONG TUB TELLS. 

Alice came down to breakfast on tliat Christmas morning at Vavasor 
Hall without making any sign as to the letter she had received. The 
party there consisted of her graiidfatlier, her fatlicr, her cousin Kate, 
and herself. They all made their Christmas salutations as is usual, and 
Alice received and made hers as did the others, without allowing that 
anything had occurred to disturb her tranquillity. Kate remarked that 
she had heard that morning from Aunt Greenow, and promised to 
show Alice the letter after breakfast. But Alice said no wgrd of her 
own letter. 

“ Why didn’t your aunt come licrc to catcher Christmas dinner P ” 
said the 8(piii'e. 

Perhaps, 8ir, because you didn’t ask licr,” said Kate, standing close" 
to her graiidfatlier, — ^Ibr the old man was somewhat deaf. 

“ And why didn’t you ask her ? — that is if she stands upon asking to 
come to her old home.” 

“Nay, Sir, but 1 couldn’t do that without your bidding. We 
Vavasors arc not always foiul of meeting cadi other.” 

“Hold your tongue. Kale. %l know what you mean, and you should 
be the last to sjicak of it. Alice, my dear, come and sit next to me. I 
am inueli obliged to you for coming 4owu all this way to ace your old 
gramllritlicr at Christmas. I am iudccd. I only wish you had brought 
better news about your sweetheart.” 

“ She’ll ihiuk better of it before long,” said her father. 

“Pupa, you shouldn’t say that. You would not wish me to marry 
against ray own judgment.” 

“1 don’t know much about ladies* judgments,” said the old man. 
” It docs seem to me that when a lady mokes a promise she ought to 
keep it.” 

“According to that,” said Kate, “if 1 were engaged to a man, and. 
found that ho was a murderer, I still ought to marry him.” 

“But Mr. Grey is not a murderer,” stud the Squire. 

“Pray,— pray, don’t talk about it,” said Alice. “If you do I roalli 
cannot sit and hear it.” 
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" I have givctt over saying anything on the Buhjest,” said John 
Vavnsor, speaking as though ho had already expended upon it a vast 
ttiriouiit of paternal eloquence. He had, however, never said more than 
)ns been recorded in these pages. Alice, diu*ing tliis conversation, sat 
with her cousin's letter in her pocket, and as yet had not even begun to 
ihiulc what should be the nature of her reply. 

The S(iuirc of Vavasor Hull was a stout old man, with a red face and 
grey eyes, which looked flercely at you, and with long grey hair, and a 
rough grey beard, which gave him something of the appearance of an 
old lion. ‘ lie was passionate, unreasoning, and specially impatient of all 
opjiosition ; but he was affectionate, prone to forgive wlieu asked to do 
so, unsellisli, and hospitable. He was, moreover, guided striotly by 
rules, which he believed to be rules of right. His graudson George had 
olfeuded him very deeply, — had offended him and never asked his 
pardon. He was determined that such nardon should never be given, 
unless it were asked for with almost henued knees ; but, nevertheless, 
his grandson should bo his hoir. That was his present iuteiition. The 
right of primogeniture could not, in accordance with his theory, be 
abrogated by the fact that it was, in George Vavasor’s case, protected 
by no law. The Squire could leave Vavasor Hall to whom lie pleased, 
but he could not have hoped to rest quietly in his grave should it bo 
found that he had left it to any one but the eldest sou of his own eldest 
sou. Though violent, and even stern, lie was more prono to love than 
to anger ; and though none of those around him dared to speak to liim of 
his grandsbn, yet ho longed in hLs heart for some opportunity of being 
rtx'oonciled to him. 

'flic whole party went lo church on this Christmas morning. The 
small parksli churcli of Vava.sor, au unpretending wooden structure, with 
a single bell which might bo heard tinkling for a mile or two over the 
fells, stood all alone ab6ut half a mile from the Squire’s gate. Vavasor 
was a parish situated on the iuiermcdiaic ground between iho mounluius 
of the lake country and the plains. Its land was unproductive, ill- 
drained, and poor, and yet it possessed little or none of the beauty 
wliich tourists go to see. It was all arnijjst tlic fells, and very dreary. 
There were long skirtings of dark nines around a portion of the Squire's 
property, and at the back of the liousc there was a thick wood of firs 
running up to the top of what was there called the Beacon Hill. Through 
this there was a wild steep walk which came out upon the moorland, 
and from thence there was a track across the mountain to Hawes Water 
and Naddale, and on over many miles to the further beauties of Bowuess 
aiid Windermere. They who knew the country, and whose logs were 
of use to tliem, could find some of the grandest scenery in Hnglaud 
within reach of a walk from Vavasor ILilI ; but to others the place was" 
very desolate. Por myself, 1 can find, 1 know not v/liat of charm m 
wandering over open, unadorned jnoorlaud. It must be more in the 
softness of the gra^ to the feet, and the freshness of the air to the 
lungs, than in anything that meets the eye. You might walk for miles 
and miles to the north-east, or east, or south-east of Vavasor without 
mocting any object to arrest the view. The great road from Lanoaste; 
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to Carlisle crossed tlic ouiskirt of the small parish about a mile from the 
cliurch, and beyond that the fell seemed to be iuterminablc. Towards 
the north it rose, and towards the south it fell, -and it rose and fell very 
gradually. Here imd there some slight appearance of a valley might be 
traced wJueh liad been formed by the action of the waters ; but such 
breakings of ground were inconsiderable, and did not sufQce to interrupt 
lh<! stern sameness of the everlastiim moorland. 

'J'Ijo daily life at Vavasor was molancholy enough for such a one as the 
Squire’s son, who regardtid London as the onfy place on the carih’s 
surface in nhich a man could live wilh comfort. The moors ollered no 
eliiums to him. Kor did he much appieciale the homely comforts of 
the Hall ; for the house, though W’arni, was old-fashioned and snnill, and 
the ISquire’s cook was nearly as old as the Squire ^himself. John 
Vavasor’s visits to Vavasor were always visits of duty rather than of 
pleasure, lint it was not so with Alice. ' She could he very h;‘i»py 
with Kale; for, like herself, Kate aviis a good walker and loved the 
mountains. 'J'lieir regard for each other had grown and become slroiig 
bccniise they bad gone together o’er river and moor, and b(;(?aiise.they 
had togtithcr disregarded those impedimculs of mud and wet which 
IVigliten so many girls away from the Ixjaiilies of nature. 

Uu this ('hrislmas Day they all went to eliiirch, the Squire being 
accoinpauicd by Alice in a vehicle wliieh in Ireland is called an inside 
jaunting-car, and which is pcrhajis the most uncomforlublc kind of 
vchichj yet invented ; while John Vavasor walked with his niece. But 
ilie girls had arraug('d that immediately after church they would stait 
for a walk u]) the Hcacou Hill, across the fells, towards liawes Water. 
Tliey always dined at the Jlali at the vexatious hour of five; but as 
theur church service, with the sacrament included, would be completed 
soon after twelve, and as lunch was a meal which the Squire did not 
himself attend, they could have full four hours for their excursion. 
This had all been })lanucd before Alice received her letter ; but there was 
nothing in that to make licr cliangc her mind about the Avrdk. 

“Alice, my dear,'’ said the old man to her when they were together 
in the jauniing-ear, “yim ou^Iit to get married.” The Squire wjis hard 
of hearing, and under any eircumstuiiees an inside jaunting-car is a had 
nlacc for conversation, as your teeth are nearly shaken out of your head 
ny every movement which the horse makes. Alice therefore said 
uolhiiig,* but smiled family, iu reply to her grandfather. On returning 
from church he insisted that Alice should again accompany him, telling 
her specially that lie desired to speak to her. “ My dear cliild,” he said, 
“ I have been thinking a great deal about you, and you ought to get 
' married.” r 

“ Well^ Sir, perhaps I shall some day.” 

“ Not if YOU quarrel with all your suitors,” t uld the old man. “ You 
quanellcd with \our ecusin George, and now you have quarrelled with 
Mr. Grey. You’ll never get married, my dour, if you go ou in that way.” 

“ AVhy should I he married more tliau Kale ? ” 

“Oli,"KateI 1 don’t know that anybody wants to man-y Kate. ] 
wLsh you’d think of what 1 say. If you don’t get nurried liefore long, 
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perhaps yoTi’ll never get maixicd at all. Ociillcmeii won t stand that 
kind of thing for ever.” 

The two girls took a slice of cake each in her liand, and stavi.ed 
on their walk. “We shan’t be able to get to the hike,” said 
Kate. 

“ No,” said Alice ; “but we can go as far as the big stone on Swiiidalo 
.Tell, where we can sit down and see it.” 

“ Do you reinember the last time we sat there ? ” said Kate. “ It is 
r.early (lirec years ago, and it was tlicii that yon told me that all was to 
be over between you and George. Do yon remember wliat ^ fool 1 was, 
and liow 1 screamed in my sorrow? 1 sometimes wonder at myself and 
my own lolly. IJow is it that I can never get up any interest uljoiit my 
own belongings ? And then wo got soaking wet through coming home.” 

“ 1 remember that very well.” 

“ And how dark it was ! That was in September, but wo had diiwid 
early. If we go as fur as Swindale wc shall liave it very dark coming 
lioine to-day ; — but 1 don’t mind that through the Deacon Wood, be- 
cause 1 know iny way so well. Yon won’t be airaid of half an hour’s 
dark ? ” 

“ Oh, no,” said Alice. 

“ Yes ; 1 do remember that day. Well ; it’s all for the best, I sup-' 
pose. And now 1 must read yon my aunt’s letter.” Then, while tlicy 
were still in the wood, Kate took out the letter Irom her aunt and read 
it, while they still walked slowly up tho hill. It seemed that liithcrto 
neither of her two suitors had brought tlie widow to terms. Indeed, 
she continued to write of Mr. Chccsacrc as though that gentleman were 
inconsolable for the loss of*Katc, and gave her nu‘ce much serious ad- 
vice us to the expedience of returning to Norfolk, in order that she 
might secure so eligible a Imsbaud. “You must understaud all tho 
time, Alice,” said Kate, pausing as she read the letter, “ that the dear 
man has never given mo the slightest ground for the faintest hope, and 
that 1 know to a certainty that he moKcs an oifer to her twice a week, 
— that is, on every market day. You can’t enjoy brdf the. joke if you 
won’t bear that in mind.” Alice promised that she would bear it all in 
mind, and then Kate went on with her heading. Poor Delliicld was 
working very hard at his drill, Mrs. Greenow went on to say ; so hard 
that sometimes she really thought the fatigue would be too much for 
his strength, lie would come in sometimes of an evening and just take 
a cup of tea; — generidly on Mondays and Thursdays. “These arc not 
market do^s at Norwich,” said Kate; “and thus unpleasant meetings 
are avoided.” “ He conies in,” said Mrs. Greenow, “ and takes a 
little tea; and sometimes I think that he will faint at my feet.” “That 
bo kneels there on every .occasion,” said Kate, “ and repeats his oiTci 
also twice a week, I have not tho least doubt in the world.” 

“And will she accept him at last P ” 

“ J^olly 1 don’t know what to think of it. Sometimes I fancy that 
she likes the fun of the thing, but that she is too wide-awake to put her- 
self into any inau’s power. I have no doubt she lends him money, be- 
cause he wonts it sadly and she in very generous, bhc gives liim money* 
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I feel sure, but takes his receipt ou stamped paper for every ahillug. 
That’s licr character all over.” 

The letter thou went on to say that the writer had malic up her mind 
to remain at Norwich ccrtaijily through the winter and spring, and tliat 
filie was anxiously de.sirous that her dear Kate should go back to 
her. “ Come anJ have one other look at Oilcymead,” said the letter, 

and then, if you make up your mind that you don’t like it or Ixiin, 1 
won’t ask you to think of them ever again. I believe him to be a very 
honest fellow.” “ Did you ever know such a woman ? ” said Kate ; 
“ with all her faults I believe she would go through fire and water to 
serve me. 1 think she’d lend me money without any stamped paper.” 
'J’hen Aunt Greenow’s letter was put up, and the twQ girls had come 
out upon the open fell. 

Jt was a delicious afternoon for a winter’s walk. The air was clear 
and cold, but not actually frosty. The ground beneath their feet was_ 
dry, and the sky, though not bright, Jmd that appearance of enduring' 
weather which gives no foreboding of ruin. There is a special winter’s 
liglit, which is very clear, though devoid of all brilliancy, — through 
which every object strikes upon the eye with well-mariccd lines, and 
under which almost all forms of nature seem graceful to the sight if not 
actually beautiful. }hit there is a certain melancholy which ever accom- 
panies it. It is the light of the afternoon, and gives token of the speedy 
coining of the early twilight, it tells of the sliortucss of the day, and 
couiaius even in its clcaruiiss a promise of the gloom of night. It is ab- 
solute light, but it seems to coutuin the darkness which is to follow it. 

1 do not know that it is ever to be seen and felt so plainly os on the 
wide moorland, where the eye stretches avi?ay over miles, and sees at 
the w'orld’s end the faint low lines of distant clouds settling themselves 
upon the horizon. Such was the light of this Christmas afternoon, and 
both the girls had felt, the elfecis of it before they reached the big stone 
ou Swindule Fell, from wbicli they idtcudcd to look down upon the 
lovidiness of Ilawcs Water. As they went up tlirough tlie wood there 
had been some laughter between them over Aunt Greenow’s letter ; and 
they liad disntssed almost with mirth the merits of Oilcvmcad and Mr. 
Olu'(?s:ic!re ; but as they got' further ou to the fell, and as the lialf- 
im'laiujlioly wihluess of the place struck them, their words bo- 
enmo less light, and after a while they almost ceased to 
spi'uk. 

Alice had still lior letter iu her pocket. She had placed it there when 
she came down to breakfast, luid had carried it with her siuco. She had 
come to 110 resolution as yet us to licr answer to it, nor had she resolved 
wlicther or know she would show it to Kate. Kate had ever been re- 
garded by her as her slcadfust friend. In all these afiairs she had spoken 
openly to Kate. We know that Kate had in part betrayed her, but 
Alice suspected no such treason. 8hc hud often quarrelled with l^te ; 
but she had quarrelled with her not on account of any sin a^nst the. 
faith of ilicir friendsliip. She believed in her cousin perfcctfy, though 
she fuiiud herself often called unoii to disagree with her almost violent^. 
AViiy should she nut show lids letter to Kate, and discuss it iu all ita 
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bearings before she replied to it P This was in her mind as she wolkcd 
silently along over the fell. 

'The reader will surmise from this that she was already half inclined to 
give way, and to join her lot to that of her cousin George. Alas, ;ycs ! The 
reader will be right in his surmise. And yet it was not her love for the 
man that prompted her to run so terrible a risk. Hud it been so, 1 
think that it would be easier to forgive her. Slie was beginning to think 
that love, the love of which she had once thought so much, — did nut 
matter. Of what use was it, and to what had it led P What had love 
done for her friend Gleiicora P What had love done for her P Had wsho 
not loved John Grey, and had she not felt that with all lier love life 
with him would have bce;u distasteful to her P It M'ould have been 
impossible for her to marry a man whom personally she disliked; — but 
s!ie liked her cousin George, — well enough, as she said to herself iilmos 
iiidiifercntly. 

Upon the whole it ^as a grievous task to her in these days, — tliL- 
having to do something with her life. Was it not all vain and 
futile P As for that girrs dream of the joys of love which she hud 
once dreamed, — ^that Lad gone from her slumbers, never to return. 
Ilow might she best make herself useful, — useful in sonic sort that 
might gratify her ambition that was now the question which 
seemed to her to be of most importance. 

Her cousin’s letter to her had been very crafty. Ho had studied 
the whole of her oharaoior accurately os he wrote it. VVlicii ho had 
sat down to write it he had been indiferent to the result ; but he 
had written it with that care to altaiu success which a man uses 
^wlicii he is anxious not jIo fail in au attempt. Whether or no he 
cared to marry his cousin was a point so Lttlc interesting to him 
that chance might decide it for him; but when chance hud decided 
that he did wish it, it was necessary for his honour that he should 
have that for which ho condesccndca to ask. 

His letter to her had been clever and very crafty. At any rate 
ho does me justice," she said to Lerselt^ when she read those words 
about her money, and the use which he proposed to make of it, 
"He is welcome to it all if it will Lclr^him m his career, whether 
he has it os my friend or as tny husband.’’ Then siie thought of Kate’s 

{ U'omise of her httlo mite, and declared to herself that she w'ould not be 
css noble than her cousin Kate, And would it not be well tliat she 
should be the means of reconciling George to his grandfather P George 
was the representative of the family, — of a family so old that no one 
now knew which bad first taken the ancient . titular name of some old 
Saxon landowner, — the parish, or the man. There had been in old days 
some worthy Yavasears, as Cliaucer calls them, whose rank and bearing 
had been adopted on that moorland side. Of these things Alice thought 
mueb^ and felt that it should bo her duty so to act, that future Vava- 
sors might at any^te not be less in the world than they who had passed 
away, lu a few years at furthest, George Vavasor must be Vavasor of 
Vavasor. Would it not be right that she should help him to make that 
position honourable? 
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Tlicy walked on, exchanging now and a^vn a word or two, till tlie 
distant Cumberland mountains began tio^iOrm themselves in groups of 
beauty before their eyes. " There’s llclvellyn at last,” said Kate. ‘^Tm 
always happy when 1 sec that.” “ And isn’t that Kidsty Pyk P ” asked 
Alice. “ No ; you don’t sea Kidsty yet. But you will when you^ get 
up to the bank there. That’s Scaw tell on tlie left ; — ^the round distant 
top. I can clisiinguibh it, though 1 doubt whether you can.” Then they 
went on again, and were soon at the bank from whence the shai'p top of 
tlu; mountain which Alice liad named was visible. “ And now wo are on 
Swiiidalc, and in five minutes we shall get to the stone.” 

Jii less than five minutes they were there; and then, but not till 
then, the beauty of tlie little lake, lying down below them in the quiet 
bosom of the hills, disclosed itself. A lake should, I think, be small, 
and should bo seen from' above, to be seen in all its glory. Tiic distance 
should be such that the shadows of the mountains on its surface may 
just be traced, and that some faint idea of the ripple on the waters may 
DC present to the eye. And the form of the lake should be irregular, 
curving round from its base among the lower hills, deeper and still 
deeper into some close nook up among the mountains from which its 
head waters spring. It is thus that a lake should be seen, and it was 
thus that Uavves Water u-as seen by them from the flat stone on the 
side of iSwindalc Pell. The basin of the lake has formed itself into the 
shape of the figure of 3, and the top section of the figure lies embosomed 
among the very wildest of Iho Westmoreland mountains. Alto^thcr it 
is not above three miles long, and every point of it was to oe seen 
from the spot on which the girls sat Ihcniaclvcs down. The water be- 
neath was still as death, aird as dark, — and 4ioked almost as cold. But 
the slow clouds were i)asshig over it, mid the shades of darkness on its 
surface changed themselves with gradual changes. And though no 
movement was visible, there was ever and again in places a slight sheen 
upon the hike, which indicated the ripple made by the breeze. 

“ I’m so glad I’ve come here,” said Alice, seating herself. I can- 
not bear the idea of coming to Vavasor without seeing one of the lakes 
at Iciist.” 

“ We’ll get over to Windl.:'mcrc one day,” said Kate. 

“ 1 don’t think we shall. 1 don’t tliiuk it possible that 1 should stay 
long. Kate, I’ve got a letter to show you.” And there was that in the 
tone of her voice which instantly put Kate upon her mettle. 

Kut(j seated herself also, and put up her hand for the letter. “ Is it 
from Mr. Grey P ” she asked. 

“No,” said Alice; “ it is not from Mr. Grey.” And she gave her com- 
panion the paiier. Kate before she Jiad touched it had seen that it was 
from her brother George ; and as she opened it looked anxiously into 
Alice’s face. ” Has he ollcndcd you ? ” Kate asked, 

“ Bead it,” said Alice, “ and then we’ll talk of it afterwards, — as we 
go home.” , Then she got ujp from the stone and walked a stop or two 
towards the brow of tlie fell, and stood there iookiflg down upon the 
lake, while Kate read the letter. ** Well ! ” she said, when she returned 
to her place. 
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”WeU,** said Kate. Alice, Alice, it will, iudecd,.be well if 
listen to him. Ob, Alice, may 1 hope P Alice, my own Alice, my darhiK 
my friend 1 Say that it shall be so.” And Kate knelt at her I'ricn* 
feet upon the heather, and looked np into her face with eyes full ol 
tears. What shall we say of a woman who could be as false as she had 
been, and yet could be so true ? ' 

Alice made no immediate answer, but still continued to gaze down 
over her friend upon tbo lake. “ Alice,” continued Kate, ‘‘ 1 did not 
think 1 should -be made so happy this Christmas Bay. You could not 
have the heart to bring me here and show me his letter in this way, 
and bid me read it so calmly, and then tell me that it is all for nothing. 
No; you could not do that P Alice, I'hm so happy. 1 will so love this 
place. 1 hated it before.” And ilicii she put her face down upon the 
boulder-stone and kissed it. Still Alice said nothing, but she began to 
feel that she had gone further than she had iiitenaed. It was almost 
impossible for her no# to say that her answer to George must be a refusal. 

Then Kale again went on speaking. But is it not a beautiful letter P 
Say, Alice, — is it not a letter of which if you were his brother you would 
feel proud if another girl had shown it to you P 1 do feel proud of liiin. 
1 know that ho is a man with a manly heart and manly courage, who 
will yet do manly things. Here out on the mountain, with nobody near 
us, witii Nature all round us, I ask you on your solemn word as a 
woman, do you love him P ” 

” Love him ! ” said Alice. 

Yes ; 7 -lovc him : as a woman should love her husband. Is not 
vQm' heart his P Alice, there need be no lies now. If it be so, it 
should be your glory to, say so here, to me, as you hold that letter 
in your Jliand,” ** 

” I can liave no such glory, Kate. I have ever loved my consin 
bul. not so passionately as you seem to think.” 

” Then there oau be no passion in you.” 

Perhaps not, Kate. X would sometimes hope that it is so. But 
come ; we shall be late; and you will be cold sitting there.’’ 

** 1 would sit here all night to be sure that your answer would be as 
f would liave it. But, Alice, at any rate yfbu shall tell me before I move 
Flipt your answer is to be. I know you will not refuse him ; but make 
lOa happy by saying so with your own lips.” 

”1 camiot tell you before you move, ifcite,” 

"And why notf ” 

“Because I have not as yet resolved.” 

“Ah, that is impossible. That is quite impossible. On such a sub- 
ject and under such circumstanoes a woman must resolve at tbo first 
moment. You had resolved, I know, before you hod half read the letter ; 
—though, perhaps, it may not suit you to say so.” 

“ You are quite mistaken. Come along and let us walk, and ^ wiU ' 
toll you all” Then Kate arose, and they turned theiffback to tbo lake, 
and began to make their way homewards. “ 1 have not made up 
odud OB to what answer 1 will give him ; but 1 have shown you hm 
miter in order that 1 might have some one with whom 1 might speak 
15 
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openly. I knjw well how it would be, and that you would atrive to 
hurrv me into an immediate promise.” 

“No ; — no ; 1 W'aiit nothing of the kind.” 

''But yet I could not deny myself the comfort of your friendship.” 

“1^0, Alice, 1 will not hurry you. 1 will do notlung that you do not 
wish. But you cannot be surprised that I should be very eager, llus 
it not been llio longing of ^1 my life P Have 1 not passed my time 
plotting and planning and thinking of it till 1 have had time to think of 
nothing (dsc P l)o you not know what I suffered when, through George’s 
fault, tlio engagement was broken off? Was it not martyraom to me, 
— that horrid time in which your Crichton from Cambridgeshire was iu 
the ascendant ? Did 1 not suffer the tortures of purgatory while that 
went on; — and yet, on the whole, did I not boar them viith j)ati(:iico? 
And, now', can you be surprised that I am wdld with joy w'heu 1 begin 
to see that every! hing will be as 1 wish P — for it will be as 1 wish, Alice. 
It may be that you have not resolved to accept 4iiin. But you would 
have rcsolv(;d to refuse him instantly had that been your destined 
answer to his letter.” There was but little more said between them on 
the subject as they were passing over the fell, but w'hen they WT.rc 
going dow'ii the ))ath through the Beacon Wood, Kate again spoke : 

You will not answer him without speaking to me first P ” said Kate. 

1 will, at any rale, not send my answer without telling you,” said Alice. 

” And you will let me see it P ” 

“ Nay,” said Alice ; “ 1 will not promise that. But if it is unfavour- 
able 1 will show it you.” 

"Then 1 shall never sec it,” said Kate, laughing. "But that is quife 
enough for me. I by no means wish to criticise the love-sweet words 
in w'luch you tell him that his offences are ail forgiven. 1 know how 
sweet they will be. Oh, Heavens ! how I envy him ! ” 

T'hcu they wore at home ; and the old man met them at the front 
door, glowering at them angrily from out his old leonine ryes, because 
ilic roast beef was already roasted. Ho had his great uncouth silver 
watch iu his baud, which was always a quarter of an hour too fast, and 
he pointed at it fiercely, showing them the minute hand at ten minutes 
past the hour. *1 

" But, grandpapa, you are always too fast,” said Kate. 

" And you are always too slow. Miss,” said the hungry old Squire. 

" Indeed it is not five yet. Is it, Alice P ” 

"And how long arc you going to bo dressing? ” 

" Not ten minutes ; — are we, Alice P Ajid, grandpapa, pray don’t wait.” 

“ Don’t wmit ! That’s what they always say,” he muttered, peevishly. 
" As if one would be any better waiting for them after the meat is on 
the table.” But neither Kate nor Alice heard tliis, as they were already 
in their rooms. 

Nothing more was said that evening between Alice and Kate about 
the letter ; but Kale, as she wished her cousin good’iiiglit inside her 
bed-room door, spoke to her just one woi*d— "Tray for him to-night,” 
she said, " us you pray for those you love best.” Alice made no answer^ 
but \fo piay believe tiiat she did as she was desired to do, 
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CHAPTER XliXIL 

OOBTAIBINO AN ANSWirm TO THB LOMS lE'rTEB. 

Alice liad had a week allowed to her to write her answer ; but sbo 
sent it off before the full week wjis past. “ Why should 1 keep him in 
suspense ? she said. “ If it is to be so, there can be no good iu not 
saying so at once.” Then she thought, also, that if this were to be her 
destiny it might be well for Mr. Grey that all his doubts ou the matter 
should be dispelled. She had treated him badly, — ^\'cry badly. She had 
so injured him that the remembrance of the iftiury must always bo a 
sonriic of misery to licr ; but she owed to him above everything to let 
liim know what were her intentions as soon as they were settled. She 
tried to console liersclf by thinking that the wound to him W'ould be 
easy of cure. He also is not passionate,” she said. But in so saying 
she deceived herself. He was a man in whom love could be very pas- 
sionate; — and was, moreover, one in whom love could hardly be 
renewed. 

Eaeli morning Kale asked her whether her answer \vas written ; and 
on the third day after Christmas, just before diimer, Alice said that she 
had wrilieu it, and that it was gone. 

“But it isn’t post-day,” said Kate; — for the post illuminated Vavasor 
but three days a week. « 

“I have given a boy sixpence to take it to Rhap,” said Alice, 
blushing. 

“ Ami what have you sjiid?” asked Kate, takuig hold of the other’s arm. 

“ 1 Jjavc kept my promise,” said Alice ; “ and do you keep yours by 
asking no further questions.” 

“My sister, — ^my own fister,” said Kate. And then ns Alice met 
hiT embrace, there was no longer any doubt as to the nature of tho 
reply. • 

After this there was of course much close discussion between 
them as to what other steps should now be taken. Kate wanted 
her cousin to write immediately to Mr. Grey, and was somewhat 
friglitened when Alice declined to do so till she liad received a 
furtlier letter from George. “You have not proposed any horrid 
stipulations to him?” exmaimed Kate. 

“ 1 don’t know what you may call horrid stipulations,” said Alice, 
gravely. “My conditions have not been very hard, and 1 do not 
think you would have disapproved them.” 

“But lie! — He is so impetuous! "Will he disapprove them P ” 
have told him.'*— But, Kate, this is just what 1 did not mean 
to tell you.” 

“ Why should there be secrets between us P said Kata. 

“ Tliore shall be pone| then. 1 have told him that 1 cannot bring 
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myself to raarry him instantly ; — that he must allow me twelve monllw 
to wear oil’, if 1 can in tliut lime, much of sadness and of self-reproach 
which 1ms fallen to my lot.” 

'* Twelve months, Alice P ” 

“ Listen to me. 1 have said so. But I have told him also that if he 
wishes it still 1 will at oiicc tell papa and grandpapa that I hold 
mysfdf as engaged to him, so that he may know that 1 bind myself to 
liim us far as it is jmssiblc that 1 should do so. And 1 have added soinc- 
tljing else, Kate,” slie continued to say, after a slight pauso, — “ sonic- 
Ihing else which I can tell you, though 1 could tell it to no other 
]jerson. L can tell you because you would do, and will do tho same. 
J have told him tlmt any portion of my money is at his service 
wlii(!h may bo needed for Ins purposes before that twelve months is 
over.” ' , ' 

“ Oh, Alice ! No no. Yon shall not do that. It is too generous.” 
And Kate perhaps felt at tho moment that her brother W'as u man to 
wliom siieli an oifer co\ild hardly bo made with safely. 

“But i have done it. Mercury, with sixpence in his pocket, is 
already posting my generosity at Simp. And to tell the truth, Kate, it 
is no more than fair. lie has honesily told me tlmt wdiilc the old 
Squire lives he will want my money to assist him in a career of which [ 
do much more than approve. It has been my (}AiHic.st wdsh to seo him 
ill ))arlianient. It will now be the most earnest desire of my h(?art ; — 
the one thiim as to which I shall feel an intense auxiety. How then 
can I have the face to bid him wait twelve months for that which is 
specially needed in six months* lime? It would be like i ho work- 
houses which are so long in giving bread, tlmt in the meantime the 
wrciolics starve.** 

“ But the wretch shan’t starve,” said Kate. “My money, small as it 
is, will carry liim over this bout. I have told him that he shall have it, 
and that 1 expect him to spend it. Morcovci*, I have no doubt that 
Aunt Grccuow w'ould lend me what he want^.** 

“ But 1 should not wish him to borrow from Aunt 6recnow. She 
would advance him the inoncv, as you say, upon stamped paper, and 
thru talk of it.’* 

“ He shall have mine,*’ said Kate. 

“ And who arc you ? ” said Alice, laughing. “ You are not going to 
be his wife.” 

“ Jlc shall not touch your moucy till you arc his wife,** said Kate, 
very seriously. “ I wish you would conseut to change your mind 
about this stupid tedious year, and then you might do as you pleased. 
1 have no doubt such a settlement might be made as to 'the pro- 
Tperty here, when my grandfather hews of it, as would make you 
ultimately safe.” 

“And do you think I care to be ultimately safe, as you call it P Kate, 
my dear, you do not uudorstaiid me.” 

“ I suppose not. And yet I thought that I had known something 
about you.^’ 

“ It is because I do not care for the safety of which you speak tliat I 
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am now going to become your bBotbcr^s wife. Do you suppose that I 
do not sec that 1 must I'uu much risk ? 

“ You prefer, the excitement of Loudon to the tranquillity, may I say, 
of Camhridgcshirc.” 

“ Exactly and therefore I have told George that he shall have my 
money whenever ho wants it.” 

Eate was very persistent in lier objection to this scheme till George's 
answer came. Jiis answer to Alice was accompanied by a letter to his 
sister, and after that Kate said uotliing more about the money question. 
She said no more tlieii ; but it must not therefore bo supposed that she 
was less determined than she had been that no part of Alice’s fortune 
should be sacriliced to her brotlier’s wants ; — at any rate before Alice 
should become her brother’s wife. But her brother's letter for the 
moiiient stopped her moulh. It would bc*nccessai‘y that she should 
b])eak to liim before she again spoke to Alice. 

In what words Alice hud written her assent it will be necessary that 
the reader should know, in order ihul something may be understood ot 
the struggle which she made upon the occasion ; but they shall be given 
presently, when I come to speak of George Vavasor’s position as he re- 
ceived them. George’s reply W'as very short and anpareully very frank, 
lie deprecated the delay of twelve months, juid still hoped to be able to 
induce her to be more lenient to him. Ho advised her to write to Mr. 
Grey at once, — and as regarded the Squire he gave her carte blanche to 
act ns she pleased. If the Squire required any kind of apology, expres- 
sion of sorrow, — any asking for pardon, or sudi like, he, George, would, 
nml(‘r tlic circumstances us they now existed, comply with the requisi- 
tion most willingly. IJtf would regard it as a simple form, made neces- 
sary by his coming marriage. As to Alice’s money, he thanked her 
licartily for her confidence. If the nature of his coming contc'st ut 
Chelsea should make it necessary, he would use her oiler us frankly us 
it hud been made. Such was his letter to Alice. Wliat was coutuiued 
ill Lis letter to Kate, Alice never knew. 

Then came the business of telling this new love-talc, — the third which 
poor Aheo had been forced to tell her father and grandfather ; — and a 
grievous task it was. In this matter sife feared her father much more 
than her grandfather, and therefore sJic resolved to tell her grandfather 
first ; — or, rather, she detenniiicd that she would tell the Squire, and 
iJiut in the meantime Kate should talk to her father. 

“ Grandpapa,” iihc said to him the morning after she had received her 
cousin’s second letter. — The old man was in the habit of breakfasting 
alone ill a closet of his own, which was called his dressing-room, but in 
which he kept no appurtenances for'dressing, but in lieu of them a large 
collection ot old spuds and sticks and hors^s-bits. There was a broken 
spade here, and a hoe or two ; and a small table in the corner was 
covered with the debris of tradesmen’s bills from Penrith, and dirty 
semps which he was wont to call 1iis farm accounts. — “ Grandpapa/’ 
said Alice, rushing away at once into the middle of her subject, 
“you told mo the other day that you thought 1 ought to be——' 
married.” 
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•‘Did I, my dear? Well, yea; so I did. And so you ought;— 1 
mean to that m-. Grey.” 

“ That is impossible. Sir.” 

•‘Then what’s the use of your ooDiing and talking to me about 
it?” 

This made Alice’s task not very easy ; but, nevertheless, she perse- 
vered. " J am come, grandpapa, to tell you of another engagement.” 

“ Another ! ” said he. And by the tone of his voice he accused liis 
granddaughter of having a larger number of favoured suitors than ought 
to fall to the lot of any young lady. It was very hard upon her, out 
still .she weut on. 

“ You know,” said she, “that some years ago I was to have been 
married to my cousin George ; ” and then she paused. 

“ Well,” said the old man. 

“ And I remeiiiber you told me then that you were much pleased.” 

“ iSo i was. George was doing well then ; or, — which is more likely, 
— had nmdo us believe that ho was doing well. Have you made it up 
with iiim again ? ” 

“ Yes, Sir.” 

“And tiiai’s the meaning of your jilting Mr. Grey, is it ? ” 

Poor Alice ! It is hard to explain how heavy a blow fell upon licr 
from the ojieii uticraucc of that word ! Of all words in the language 
it was the one wliich she now most dreaded. She called herself a jiit, 
with that inaudible voice which one uses in making self-accusations ; — 
but hitherto no lips had pronounced the odious word to her cars'. Poor 
Alice ! She was n jilt; and perhaps it may have been well that the old 
man should tell iicr so. « 

“ Grandpapa 1 ” she said ; and there was that in the tone of her voice 
which somewhat softened the Squire’s heart. 

“ Well, my deal*, I don’t want to be ill-natured. So you arc going nt 
last to marry George, are you ? I hope he’ll treat you well; that’s all. 
Does your father a])provc of it ? ” 

“ I have told you first, Sir ; — because I wish to obtain your consent 
to seeing George again here as your graudsou.” 

“ Never,” said the old man, siiariing; — “never! ” 

“ if he has been wrong, he will beg your pardon.” 

“If ho has been wrong ! Didn’t he want to squander every shilling 
of Mic property,— property which has never belonged to him ; — property 
which 1 could give to Tom, Dick, or Harry to-morrow, if I liked ? — If 
he has been wrong I ^ 

1 am not defciiding hmi, Sir ; — but 1 thought that, perhaps, on such 
an occasion as this—” 

“ A Tom Pool’s occasion ! You’ve got money of your own. He’ll 
spend all that now.” 

“ He will be less likely to do so if you will recognise him as yout 
heir. Pray believe, Sir, that he is not the sort of man that he was.” 

“ He must be a very clever sort of man, I think, when he has talked 
you out of such ahusWid as John Grey. It’s astounding to me, — 
with that ugly mug of his ! ' Well, my dear, if youi* father approves of 
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it, and if George will ask my pardon, — but I don’t ibink bo ever 
W'ill ” 

Ho will. Sir. 1 am bis messenger for as much as that.” 

“ Oh, you arc, are you P Then you may also bo my messenger to 
him, and tell bim that, for your sake, 1 will let him como back 
here. 1 know be’U insult me the first day; but Til try luid put up 
with it, — for your sake, my dear. Of course I must know wbut 
your father tbuiks about it.” 

It may be imagined that Kate’s success was even less than that 
which Alice achiev(?d. “I knew it would be so,” said John Vava- 
aovy wlieu bis iiierc first told bim ; — and as ho spoke be struck bis 
baud upon the table. knew all along how it would be.” 

“And why should it not be so, Uncle JolmP” 

“lie is your brotlicr, and 1 will not telhyou why.” 

“ You think that be is u spendthrift ? ” 

“I think that be is as unsafe a man as ever 1 knew to be iu- 
trusted W'itb the bajipbioas of any young woman. That is all.” 

“ You arc bard upon him, imclc.” 

“Perhaps so. Tell Alice ibis from me, — that as I have never yet 
been able to get her to think anything of my opipion, 1 do not 
at all expect that 1 shall be able to induce her to do so now. 1 
will not even make the attempt. As my son-in-law I will not re- 
ceive George Vavasor. Tell Alice that.” 

Alice was told her father’s message; but Kate in telling it felt 
no deep 'regret. She well knew that Alice would not bo turned back 
from her present intention by her father’s wishes. Nor wyuld it have 
been vciy reasonable that site should. Her father had for many 
years relieved himself from the burden of a father’s care, and npw 
bod hoi'dly the right to claim a father’s privileges. 

We will now go once again to George Vavasor’s room in Oeoil 
Street, in wliioh be received Alice’s letter. He was dressing when 
it was first brought to bim; and when be recognised the hand- 
writing be^ put it down on bis toilet table unopened. He put it 
down, mid went on brushing liis hair, as though be were determined to 
prove to himself that bo was indiiferciit al to the tidings which it might 
contain. He went on brushing his hair, and cleaning bis iccib, and 
tying bis cravat carefully over bis turned-down collar, while the un- 
opened letter kiy close to his bond. Of course lie was thinking of it, — 
of course he was anxious, — of course his eye went to it from moment to 
moment. But he carried it with him iuto the sitting-room still uu- 
opened, and so it remained until after the girl had brought him his tea 
and his toast. “ And now,” said he, as he threw himsolf into his arm- 
chair, “ let us see what the girl of my heart says to me.” The girl of 
hb' heart said to him as follows : — 

“My Dbau GaoBCrEf 

“ 1 feel great difilculty in answering your letter. Could T have my 
own way i should make no answer to it at present, but leui e it for the 
next six mouths, so that then such ousmti* might hereafter he made as 
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ciroumstances should seem to require. This will be little flattering to 
you, but it is less flattering to myself. Whatever answer I may make,, 
now can anything in tliis affair be flattering either to you or to me ? 
We have been like children wlro have quarrelled over our game of play, 
till now, at the close of our little day of pleasure, w'e are fain to niccit 
each other in tears, and acknowledge that we have looked for delights 
where no delights were to be found. 

** Kate, who is here, talks to me of passionate love. There is no such 
passion left to me ; — nor, as I think, to you either. It would not now 
nc possible that you and I should come together on such terms as timt. 
We could not stand up together as man and wife with any hope of a 
happy marriage, unless we had both agreed that such happiuess might 
bs had without passionate love. 

“ You will see from all this that 1 do not refuse your offer. Without 
passion, I have for you a warm affection, which enables me to take a 
livelier interest in your, career than in any other of the matters which 
arc around me. Of course, if 1 become your wife that interest will bo 
still closer and dearer, and I do feel that 1 can take in it that conccru 
which a wife should liavo in her husband’s affairs. 

“ If it suits you, 1 will become your wife but it cannot be quite at 
once. 1 have suffered much from the past conflicts of my life, and there 
has been very much with w'hich I must reproach myself. I know that 
1 have behaved badly. Sometimes 1 have to undergo the doubly bitter 
self-accusation of havhig behaved in a manner which the world will call 
unfcmiuinc. You must understand that I have not passed through this 
unscathed, and 1 must beg you to allow me some time for a cure. A 
perfect cure I may never expect, but I think that in twelve months from 
this time I may so far have, recovered my usual spirit and ease of mind 
as to enable me to devote myself to your happiness. Dear George, if 
7011 will accept mo under such circumstances, I will be your wife, and 
will endeavour to do my duty by you faithfully. 

“ I liave said tliat even now, as your cousin, I take a lively interest 
in your career, — of course I mean your career as a politician, — and 
especially in your hopes of entering parliament. I understand, accurately 
as 1 think, what you have said about my fortune, and I perfectly appro* 
elate your truth and frankness. If 1 had nothing of my own you, in 
your circumstances, could not possibly take me as your wife. I know, 
moreover, tliat your need of assistance from mv means is immediate 
rather than prospective. My money' may be absplutcly necessary to you 
within this year, during which, os 1 tell you most truly, 1 cannot bring 
myself to become a married woman. But my money shall be less cross*' 
^grained than myself. You will take it as frankly as 1 mean it when 1 
say that whatever you want for your political purposes shall be forth- 
mming at your sliglitcst wish. I)ear George, let me have the honour 
md gloi^ of marmug a man who has gained a seat in the parliament of 
£lreat Britain 1 Of all positions which a man may attain, that to mo is 
the grandest. 

shall wait for a further letter from you before 1 speak either to 
my father or to my grandfather. If you con tell me that you accede to 
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my views, I will at oucc try to brinff about a reconciliation between you 
and the ^uirc. I think that that will be almost easier than inducing my 
father to look with favour upon our marriage. But 1 need hardly say 
that should either one or the other oppose it, — or should botli do so,— 
that would not turn me from my purpose. 

“ I also wait for your answer to write a last line to Mr. Grey. 

Your affeciioiinto cousin, 

“Alice Vavasoh.*' 

George Vavasor wlicn ho had rend the letter ilirow it carelessly from 
him on to the breakfast table, and begun to munch his toast, llu threw 
it careh.'ssly from him, as though taking a certain pride in his careless- 
ness. “Very well,” said he ; “so be it. It is probably the best thing 
tliat I could do, whatever the effect may be oif her.” Then he took up 
his newspaper. ' But before the day was over he had made many plans, 
— plans made almost unconsciously, — as to tho benefit which miglit ac- 
crue to him from the offer wliicli sue hud made of her money. And be- 
fore night he had written that reply to her of which wo have heard tho 
contents ; and had written also to his sister Kate a letter, of which 
Kate had kept the contents to herself. 


• CHAPTER XXXIII. 

• MONKSIIADE. 

WHs’l^ho first of the new year came round Lady Glencora was not 
keeping appointment at Lady Monk’s house. She went to Gatiicrum 
Castle, an$i|t us hope that she enjoyed tho magnificent (ffiristmas hos- 
pitality of the Duke ; but when'thc time came for moving on to Monk- 
shade, she was indisposed, and Mr. Palliscr went thither alone. Lady 
Glencora returned to Matching and remained athome, while her husband 
was away, in company with the two Miss ralliscrs. 

When the tidings reached Monkshade that Lady Glencora was not to 
oe expected, Burgo Fitzgerald was already there, armed with such 
pecuniary assistance as George Vavasor hud oeen able to wrench out of 
the hands of Mr. Mogruin. “ Burgo,” said his aunt, catching him one 
morning near his bed-room door as bo was about to go down stairs in 
hunting trim, “Burgo, your old flame. Lady Glencora, is not coming 
here.” 

“Lady Glencof a not coming! ” said Burgo, betraying by his look 
and the tone of his voice too clearly that tms change in the purpose 
"of a married lady was to him of more importance than it should 
have been. Suen betrayal, however, to Lady Monk was not perhaps 
matter of much moment. 

“ No ; she is not coming. It can’t be matter of any moment to you 
iiow ” 
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' ** But, f)y Heavens, it is,” said lie, putting his hand up to liis fore* 
Jx'nd, and loaning back against the wall of tlio passage as though in (Uv 
spiiir. It is matter of inomcnt to me. 1 am the most unfortunate 
devil lliat ever lived.” 

“’Fie, J lingo, fie ! You must not speak in that way of a married 
wuinau. I begin to think it is better that she should not c-nno.” At 
this monirnt another man booted and s))UiTed came down the passage, 
uj)()u whom Jauly Monk smiled sweetly, speaking some pretty little 
word .MS li(i passed. Burgo spoke juiver a word, but still stood Jcaniiig 
against the wall, with his hand fo his forehead, showing that he Imd 
heard something wlihdi liad moved him greatly. “ Come baek into your 
room, Burgo,” said his aunt ; and tlu^y both went in at the door that 
was nearest to them, for La(ly Monk had been on the look out for him, 
and had caught him as* soon ns he appeared in tlio pass.ngc. “]f 
thisdoes annoy jou,, 'yon sliould kcepit toyourscLf ! What will ]»cople say?” 

“ Ilow eaii 1 help what they say P ” 

“ But you would not wish to injure her, I suppose? I thought it 
best to tell you, for fear you should show any special sign of surprise if 
you lieard of it first in public. It is very weak in you to allow yourself 
to feel that sort of regard for a married woman. If you cannot constrain 
yours(df I .shall be afraid to Jot you meet her in Brook Street.” 

Burgo lookiid for a moment into Jiis aimt*s face without answering 
lu’i*, and IhcMi turned away towards the door. “ You can do as you 
nlejise about that,” said be; “but you know as well as 1 do whiit 1 
have made up my mind to do.” • 

“ Nonsense, Burgo; 1 know nothing of the kind. But do you go 
down stairs to breakfast, aud don’t look •like that when you go 
among the people there.” 

Lady Monk was a W'oman now about fifty years of ngc, who had 
been a great beauty, and who was still Jumdsomc in her advanced 
age. lier figure was very good. She was tall and of fine propor- 
tion, though by no means verging to that state of body which our 
cx(!elleiit American friend and critic, Mr. Hawthorne, has described 
as beoty, and has declared tg be the general condition of English 
ladies, of Lady Monk’s age.'’ Lady Monk was not beefy. She was 
a comely, handsome, upright dame, — one of wliom, as regards her 
outward appearance, England might bo proud, — and of whom Sir 
Ct»smo Monk was very moud. She had come of the family of the 
Worcestershire Fitzgeralds, of whom it used to bo said that there 
never was one wdio was not beautiful and worthless. Looking at 
Lady Monk, you would liardly think that she could be a woHhloss 
woman ; but tliero were oue or two who professed to know her, and 
who declared that she was a true scion of tlie faifiily to which she 
belonged ; — that even her husband's ample fortune had suffered from 
her extvavnpuce, that she had quarrelled with her only son, and 
had succeeded in marrying her daughter to the greatest fool in the 
peerage. She Imd striven very hard to bring about a marriage bo- 
tweeu her nephew and the great heiress, and was a woman not 
likely to pardon those who had foiled her. 
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At this momeut Btirgo felt vory oertaia that his auut was aware of 
his purpose, and could not forgive her for pretending to be innocent of 
it. In this lie was most ungrateful, as well as unreasonable, — and very 
indiscreet also. Had he been a man who ever reflected he must have 
known that suoh a woman as his aunt could only assist him as long as 
she might bo presumed to bo ignorant of his intention. But Buigo 
never reflected. The Fitzgeralds never reflected till they were ncaicr 
forty than thirty, and then people began to think worse of them than 
they had thought before. 

Vyiien Biirgo reached the dining-room there were many men there, 
but no ladies. Sir Cosmo Monk, a fine bald-headed hale man of about 
sixty, was standing up at the sideboard, cutting a huge game pic. lie 
was a man also who (lid not reflect much, but who contrived to keep 
struiglit in Ids course through the world wilhout much refltudion. 
“ ratUscr is coming without her,” he said, in hU loud clear voica^, 
thiuking nothing of Ids wile’s nephew. ” Sim’s ill, she says.” 

“ I’m sorry for it,” said one man. ” She’s a deal the "better fellow 
of the two.” 

“ She bus twice more go in her than Planty Pall,” said another. 

” Planty is no fool, I can tell you,” said Sir Cosmo, coming to tho 
table with his plato full of pie. “ We think he is about the most rising 
man we have.” Sir Cosmo was the member for his county, and was a 
Lih(?raL He had once, when a much yourifjcr man, been at the Treasury, 
and had since always spoken of the Whig Government as though he 
himself wore in some sort a part of it. 

” Burgo, do you hear that Palliser is coming without his wife ? ” said 
one man, — a very young •man, who hardly knew what had been tlnj 
circumstances of the ease. The others, wlu'ii they saw Burgo enter, had 
been silent on the subject of Lady Glcncora. 

” I have beard,— and be d — d to him,” said Burgo. Then there was 
suddenly a silence in the room, and everyone seemed to attend assi- 
duously to his breakfast, it was very terrible, this clear expression of 
a guilty meaning with reference to the wife of nnotluir rnim ! Burgo 
regarded neither his pljttc nor his cup; Ijjat thrusting liis liands into 
his breeches pockets, sat back in his cluCir with the blarkuohs as of a 
thunder cloud upou liis brow. * 

“ Burgo, you bad better eat your breakfast,” said Sir Cosmo. 

”I^dou*t want any breakfast.” Jle took, however, a bit of toast, 
Olid crumbling it up in his hand as he put a morsel into his mouth, 
went aw'ay to the sideboard and Ailed for himself a glass of cherry 
brandy. 

“ If you don’t eat any breakfast the less of that you take the better,’' 
said Sir Cosmo. 

“I’m all right now,” said he, and coming back to the table, went 
through some form of making a mesd with a roll and a cup of tea. 

They who were tlmn present used afterwards to say that they shoula 
never forget that breakfast. There liad been something, they a(iclared, 
in the tone of BurgoV voice when ho uttered his curse a^iust Mr. 
Palliser, which had struck them all with dread. There luuli too, they 
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said, been a blackness in liis face, so Icrriblc to be seen, that it had 
taken from ilicni all the power of conversation. Sir Cosmo, when he 
had broken the ominous silence, had done so with a manifest struggle^ 
The loud clutter of glasses with which Biirgo had swallowed his (ham, 
ns Ihougli resolved to show that he was regardless who miglit know 
tliat he was drinking, added to the feeling. It may easily be understood 
that (here was no further word spoken at the breakfast-table about 
Planty Pall or liis wife. 

Oil that day lhago Pitzgerald startled all tliosc who saw him by the 
mad wav in which ho rod(i. Early in the day there was no excuse for 
any suefiuishimss. Tlic 'bounds went from wood to wood, and men 
went in troops along the forest sides as they do on such occasions. But 
Burgo was seen to cram his horse at impracticable places, and to rule 
at gates and rails as tlioUgli resolved to ao himself and his uncle’s steed 
a misebief. This was so apparent that some friend spoke to Sir Cosmo 
Monk about it. “ 1 can do nothing,*’ said Sir Cosmo, “ he is a man 
whom no one’s words will control. Something has nitlled him tliis morn- 
ing, ami ho must run his chance till he becomes quiet.” In the after- 
noon there, was a good run, and Burgo again rode us iiard as he could 
make liis horse carry him ; — but then there was the usual excuse for 
hard riding ; and such riding in a straight run is not dangerous, as it is 
when the circum.stanocs of the occasion do not warrant it. But, be 
that as it may, Burgo went on tej the end of the (lay without accident, 
and as he went home, assured Sir Cosmo, in a voice wliich was almost 
clicery, that his mai’e Spinster was by far the best thing in the Monk- 
shade stables. Indeed Spinster macic quite a character that day, and 
was sold at the end of the season for thre© hundred guineas on tlic 
'strength of it. I am, however, inclined to believe that there was no- 
thing particular about the marc. Horses always catch the temperament 
of their riders, and when a man wishes to break his neck, lie will gene- 
rally Had a horse willing to assist him in appearance, but able to save 
him ill the performance, Burco, at . any rate, did not break his neck, 
and appeared at the dinner-table in a better Jiumour than that wliich ho 
had displayed in the morning. 

On tlic "day appointed, Mr. Palliscr reached Monksbade. He was, in 
a maimer, cauvaHsiiig for-llic support of the Liberal party, and it would 
not have suited him to show any indifforcucc to the invitation of so iu- 
ilucntial a man as Sir Cosmo. Sir Cosmo had a little party of his own 
in the House, consisting of four or live other respectable country gentle- 
men, who troubled themselves little with thinking, and who mosQy had 
hold heads. Sir Cosmo was a man with whom it was quite necessary 
that such an aspirant as Mr. Palliscr should stand well, and thereforo 
Mr. Palliscr came to Monkshadc, although Lady Gloncora was unable 
to accompany liiiii. 

** We are so sorry,” said Lady Monk. “ We have, been looking for* 
ward to having Lady Glencora with ns beyond everything.” 

!Mr. Palliscr declared that Lady Glcucora Jiersclf was overwhelmed 
with grief in that she should have been debarred from making ' this 
specif visit. She liad^ however, been so unwell at Ga^erum, 
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aniious husband declared^ as to make it unsafe for her io go again awuy 
from Lome, 

“ 1 hope it is notliiiig serious/* said Lady Monk, with a look of grief 
so well arranged that uuy stranger would have thought that all the 
Pallisers must have l^peii veiy dear to her heart. Then Mr. Palliscr 
went op to explain that Lady Glcncora had luifortunately been foolish. 
During one of those nights of hard frost she had gone out among the 
ruins at Matching to show them by moonlight to a friend. The friend 
had liioughtlcssly, foolishly, and in a muimcr which Mr. Palii.ser de- 
clared to he very reprehensible, allowed Lady Glencora io remain among 
the ruins till she had caught cold. 

“ JIow very wrong ! ’* said Lady Monk, with considerable emphasis. 

“It was V(Ty wrong/* said Mr. Palliscr, speaking of poor Alice 
almost maliciously. *' However, she caught a edid which, uulbrtuuately, 
has become worse at my uncle’s, and so I w as obliged to take Ijer Iwmic.” 

Lady J\louk perceived that Mr. Palliscr had in truth left liLs wife bc- 
iiind because he believed her to he ill, and not because ho was afraid of 
Purgo Pitzgcrald. So accomplished a woman us Lady Monk felt no 
doubt that the wife’s absence w^as caused by fear of the lover, and not 
by any cold cauglit in viewing ruins by moonlight. She was not to he 
deceived in such a matter. But she became aware that Mr. Pulliser hud 
been deceived. Ajs she was right in this we must go back for a moment, 
and say a word of things as they went on at Matching, after Alice Va- 
vasor had left tluxt place. 

Alice hitd told Miss Palliser that steps oufjht to he taken, whatever 
>iight be their cost, to save Lady Ghmeora from the peril of a visit to 
Monk shade. To this Miss PullLser had assented, and, when she left 
Alice, w'us determined io tell Mr. Palliser the whole story. But when 
the time for doing so had come, her courage failed her. She could not 
find words iu which to warn the husband tliat Ids wife would not be safe 
ill the company of her old lover. The task with Lady Glencora herself, 
bad as that would be, might be easier, and this tusk she at lust under- 
took,— nof without success. 

“ Qleucora,” she said, when she found a fitting opportunity, you 
won’t be angry, 1 hope, if I say a word you ? ” 

“ That depends very much upon what tlic word is,” said Lady Glen- 
cora. And lierc it must bo acknowledged that Mr. Palliscr’s wife hud 
not done much to ingratiate herself with Mr. Palliser’s cousins ; — not 
perhaps so much as she should have done, seeing that she found them 
m her husband’s house.< She had taught herself to think that they wero 
hard, stiff, and too proud of bearing the name of Palliscr. Pcrliaps some 
little attempt may have been raadcBy one or both of them to teach her 
sometliiiig, and it need hardly he said that such an attempt on the part 
of a husbwd’s unmarried female relations would not be forgiven by a 
yoni^ bride. She had undoubtedly been ungracious, and ol this Miss 
Palliser W’as well aware. 

Well, —the word shall be as litiie unpleasant as I can make 
it/’ said Miss Palliser, already appreciating fully the difficulty a 
her task 
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“Bui wliy say anytliinp; that is unpleasant P However, if it Js to be 
said, let us iiave it over iiL once.” 

“ Yon arc to Altmksliadc, 1 bolievo, with Plautngcnct P ” 

“ Weil ; — and what of llwit ? ** 

“ Heal' GLencoia, i think you had better not go. Ho you not thiuk 
so yourself P “ 

“ Who has been talking to you ? “ said Lady Gleiicora, turning upon 
her very sliarply. 

“ Noljody has beoji talking to me; — not in the sense you mc^in.” 

" JMsmlageiiet lias siiokeu to von? “ 

“Not a word,” said Aliss I’alliser. “You may he sure that he would 
Mol, utter a word on s»ich a subject to anyone, unless it w'cro to your- 
M‘lf. J5ut, dear (ileiieora, you slioiild iiot go tlicro; — I mean it in all 
kind ness and love, — 1 do'indcod.” iSaying this she offered her hand to 
tllc'neora, and (ileneova took it. 

“ J'eihaps you do,** said she in a low' voice. 

“ Indee.d I do. Tlic world is so hard and cruel in W'hat it says.” 

“ 1 do not care two st raws for what the world says.” 

“ But he might enro,” 

“ It is not my fault. I do not want to go to Monkshadc. Lady 
Monk was my friend ,oiiec, hut I do not cave if 1 never see lier 
again. 1 did not anaig^^e this visit. It was Plimtngcnct who did 
it.*’ 

“ Pmt lie will not lake you tlicrc if you .say you do not wish it.” 

“1 have said so, and he told me dint I must go. You w^ill hardly 
helicvc me, — but 1 condescended even to tell liiin why 1 thought it 
hetler to remain away. He (old me, in answer, that it was a silly folly 
wliich I must live down, und that it did nut become mo to be afraid of 
any man.” 

“Of course you arc not afraid, but ** 

“ I am afraid. That is just the truth. I am afraid ; — but what can 
1 do more lhau I liavc done? 

'Hiib was Vi iy tcnihlc lo Miss Palliser. She had not thought that 
].ady Gleiicora would say so lyuch, and sho felt a true regret in having 
been made to hear words* which so nearly amounted to a confession. 
Hut tor this there was no help iiowr. There were not many more words 
between them, and we already know the result of the conversation. 
Lady Gleiicora became so ill from the effects of her imprudent lingering 
among the ruins that she was unable to go to Monksliade. 

Mr. Palliser remained three days at Monksliade, and cemented his 
political alliance with Sir Cosmo much in the same way as he had before 
done with the Hhkc of St. Bungay. There was little or nothing said 
* about politics, and ccrtainlv not a word that could be taken us any dc> 
iinite ])urty understanding uctwccu the jncu ; but tliey sat at dinner to- 
getber at tlic .*jamc I able, drank a glass of wine or two out of the same 
decant ers, and drojipcd adiiinceword now and ngain" about the next 
session of )iiirliameut. 1 do not know that anydiing more had been cx« 
picted cilhor by Mr. IVdliscr or by Sir Cosmo; but it sconied to be 
updci stood when ^Ir. Pal liter went away that Sk Qosmo was of opiiuop 
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tliafc that young BcJon of a dncal bouse ought to become the .future 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the Wliig Government, 

" I riin*t see tlmt there is so much in him/' said one young member 
of pnrliumcnt to Sir Cosmo. 

1 rather think that there is, all the same/* said the baronet. 
“There's n good deal in him, I believe ! I daro say ho*s not very bright, 
but 1 don’t know that we want brightness. A bright liiumcier is the 
most d.*ing(!rous mnii in the world. We/vc had enough of that already, 
(live me sound common sense, witli just enough of the gab in a man to 
enable liiin to say what he’s got to say. We don't want more than that 
nowadays.”* Erbm which it1)ec>nnc evident that Sir Cosmo was satis 
lied willi the new political candidate for high place. 

.Lady Alonk took an necasioii to introduce Mr. Palliscr to Tbirgo 
I'it/gi'j-ald ; willi wlmi object it is diliieulf (o say, unless she was 
anxious to make mischief bclvicen the men. Jhirgo scowled at him; 
but JMr. ihdliser did not notiee the scowl, and put out his hand to his 
kite rival most alfably, llurgo was forced to take it, and as he did so 
made a little speech. “ Tm sorry that we have not the pleasure oi 
seeing Lady Gleiieova with you,” said he. 

“ She is unfortunately inaisposed,” said Mr. Palliscr. 

“1 am sorry for it,” said Burgo — “very sorry indeed.” Then he 
turned on his liccl and walked away. ^ The few words he had spoken, 
and the maniK'r in which he had curried himself, Imd been such as io 
make all those around them notice it. Each of them knew that Lady 
Clcncora's name should not Imve been in Burgo's mouth, ami all felt n 
fear not cosily to be dclined that something terrible would come of it. 
]b>t Mr. Palliscr himself ^d not seem to notice anything, or fear any- 
thing ; and nothing Icrriulc did come of it during that visit of his to 
Muiikslnidc. 


CHAPTER XXfXlV. 

MB. VAVASOR .SV£AK5 TO UlS DAUGUTKIl. 

Alice Vavasob returned to London w ith her father, leaving Kate nfc 
Vavasor Hall with her grandfather. Tlie journey was not a pleasant 
one, Mr. Vavasor knew that it was his duty to do something, — to take 
some steps with the view of preventing the marriage wiiieh liis daughter 
meditated ; but he did not know what that something should be, and lie 
did know that, whatever it might be, the doing of it would he thoroughly 
'disagreeable. When they started from Vavasor he liad os hardly 
spoken to her a word upon the subject. “I cannot congratulate ytju,*^* 
he liad simply said. “ I hope the time may come, pai»a, w Jieii you will,” 
Alioe had answered ; and tijut had been all. 

^'hc Squire'bad promised that ho would consent io n reconciliutioii 
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wilh Ilia grandson, if Alice’s father would express himself saiislled with 
the ])voposcd marriage. John Vavasor liad certainly expressed nothing 
of the kind. 1 think so badly of him,” he had said, speaking to the 
old mail of George, “that I would rather Jknow that almost any other 
calamity was to befall her, tlian that she should be united to him.” Then 
the Squire, with his usual obstinacy, had taken up the cudgels on behalf 
of his grandson ; and had tried to prove that the match after all would 
not be so bad in its results as his son seemed to expect. It would do 
very well for the property,” he said. “ I would settle the estate on 
their eldest son, so that he could not touch it ; and I don’t see why he 
shouldn’t reform as well as auothpr.” John Vavasor had then declared 
that George was thorouglily had, that he M'lis an adventurer ; that ho 
believed him 1o be a ruined man, and tliat be would never reform. The 
Siiuire upon this had waxed angry, and in this wnj George obtained aitl 
and assi-rjiaiicc down at the old house, which ho certainly had no right 
to expect. When Alice wdslied her grandfather good-byci the old man 
gave her a nu-ssage to Ins grandson. “You may tell him,” said he, 
“that I will never see liim again unless he begs my pardon for his per- 
sonal had couduet to me, but that if he marries you, I will take care 
that the properly is properly settled upon his cbilci and yours. I shall 
always Ixj glad to see you, my dear ; and for your sake I will see him 
if he will humble himself to me. There was no word spoken thmi 
about her fathpr*s consent; and Alice, when she left Vavasor, felt 
that the Squire was rather her friend than her enemy in regard to 
this thing which she contemplated. That her father was and would 
be au uucompromisiiif^ enemy to her, — uiicomproinisiug tliough pro- 
bably not energetical, — she was well aw^e; and, tbercforc, the 
journey up, to London was not comfortable. 

Alice had resolved, with great pain to herself, that in this matter 
she owed her fatljcr no obedience.^ “There cannot be obedience on 
one side,” she said to herself, “without protection and support on 
the other.” Now it was quite true that John Vavasor had done 
little in the way of supporting or protecting his daughter. Early in 
life, before she had resided under the same roof^witli him in Lon- 
duu, ho had, as it were, wos^icd his bauds of all solicitude regard- 
ing her ; and having no other tics of family, had lallen into habits 
of life which made it alinost impossible for him to live with her os any 
other father would live vvith his child. Then, when there first sprang up 
between them that nianncr of sharing the same house without any joining 
together of tlnnr habits of life, be had excused himself to himself by 
sfiying that Alice was unlike other girls, and that she required no pro- 
tection. llcr fortune was her own, and at her own disposal. Her 
qba meter was such that she showed no iuolination to throw the 'burden 
of such disposal on her father’s shoulders. She was steady, too, aud 
given to no pursuits which made it necessary that he should, watch 
closely over her. She was a girl, he thought, who could do as well 
without surv^Aucc as with it, — as well, or ])erhaps better. So it bad 
oqmc to puss tW Alice Imd been the free mistress of her own acti(HLs, 
w had been to make the most she could of her own hours. It 
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cannot be supposed that she had eaten her lonely dinners in Queen 
Aime {Street iu"ht after night, week after week, month after month, 
wiihont telling: herself that her father was neglecting her. She coula 
not perceive that he snent c?ej*y evening in society, out never an even- 
ing lu her society, without fecluig that the tie between her and him was 
not the strong bond which usually binds a father to his child. She was 
well aware that she had bccu ill-used in being thus left desolate in her 
liQmc. She had uttered no word of complamt; but she bad learned, 
-without being aware that she was doing so, to eiitortaiii a firm resolve 
lliat ikcr father should not guide her in her patli iiirougli life. In that 
■Slfair of Jolin Grey they had both fUr a time thought alike, and Mr* 
Vavasor had believed tliat his theory with i:efercnce to Alice had been 
quite correct. Site iiad been left to herself, and was going to dispose 
of herself in a way than which nothing could b6 more eligible. i5ut evil 
days were now coAiiig, and Mr. Vavasor, as he travelled up to London, 
with liis daughter scaled opposite* to him in the railway carriage, felt 
that now, at last, he must interfere. In part of the journey they hud 
the carriage to themselves, and Mr. Vavasor thought that he would be- 
gin what lio had to say ; but he put it off till others joined them, and 
Uien there was no furtlLcr opportunity for such conversation as that 
whicli would bo necessary between them. They reached home about 
eight in the evening, having dined on the road. She will b(5 tired to- 
night/’ he said to himself, as he went off to his club, '^and 1 will speak 
to her to-morrow.” Alice specially felt his going on this evening. When 
two persons have had together tiie tedium of such a journey as that 
from Westmoreland up to London, there should be some feeling between 
them to bind them togeth^ while enjoying the comfort of the evening. 
Had he stayed and sat with her at the tea-table, Alice would at any 
rate have endeavoured to be soft with him in any discussion that might 
h:tvc been raised ; but he vrent away from her at once, leaving her to 
think alone over the perils of tlie life before her. 1 want to speak ti> 
you after breakfast to-morrow,” he said os he went out. Alice answered 
that slic sliouJd bo there, — os a matter of course. She scorned to tell 
lilft tJiat slie was always there, — alwuy^ alone at home. BIic bad 
never uttered a word of comploinf, *and she would not begiu 
^now. 

The discussion after breakfast the next day was commenced with formal 
and almost ceremonial preparation. Tlie father and daughter break- 
fasted togctlier, with the knowledge that the discussion wm coming. It 
did not give to either of them a good appetite, and very little was said 
at table. 

% ** Will you come up stairs ? ” said Alice, when she perceived tliat her 

Tatbor had finished bis tea. 

Perhaps that will be best,” said be. Then be followed her in2;o ibe 
drawing-room in wbiok the fire had just been lit. ^ 

‘'Alice,” said be, must speak to you about QNiwngc^incnt of 
yours.” . 

« Won^t you sit down, papa? It does look S!9.$ig^vl, your stai^- 
wg up over one in that way/' Be bad placed the rug witi 

X6 ■ 
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ills back to the iucipient fire, but now, at her request, he sat liimseU 
down o])posite to her. 

'*! wiis jyreatly grieved wIkjii I licard of this at Vavasor.” 

“ I am sorry that you should be grieved, papa.” 

“ I was grieved. 1 must corilcss that 1 never could understand wliy 
you treated Mr. Grey as you have done.” 

*‘01i, ])apu, that's done and past. Pray let that be among the 
bygones.” 

“ Does he know yet of your engagement with your cousin P ” 

” Tie will know it by this time to-morrow.” 

“Then 1 beg of you, as a great favour, lo postpone your letter 
to him.” To this Alice made no answer. “1 have not troubled you 
with many such requests, Alice. Will you tell me lliat this one shall be 
granted P ” 

“ I think that 1 owe it to him as an imperative dufy to let him know 
the truth.” 

“ lUit you may change your mind again.” Alice found tliat I Ids was 
hard to bear and hard to answer; but there was a certain auioiiiit of 
truth ill the grievous reproach conveyed in her father’s words, ivhich 
made her bow lier neck to it. “ 1 liavc no right to say that It is impos- 
sible,” she rej)lieil, in words that were barely audible. 

** No ; — exactly so,” said her father. “ Aiid therefore it will be better 
that you should postpone any such com);aunication.” 

“ Por how long do you mean ? ” 

“ Till you and I shall have agreed together that lie sboul d be told.” 

“ No, papa ; I will not consemt to that. I consider myself bound lo 
let him know the trutli without delay. 1 have done him a great injury, 
luid 1 must ])ut an end lo that as soon as possible.” 

“ You have done him an injury certainly, my dear ; — a very groat in- 
jury,” said Mr. Vavasor, going away from his object about the proposed 
letter; “and i believe lie will feel it as such to the last day of his life, 
if this goes oil.” 

“ 1 hope not. I believe that it will not be so. I feel sure that it 
will not be so.” 

“ Put of course wlint I am thinking of now is your welfare, — not his. 

W^hon you simply fold me that you intended to .” Alice winced, 

for she feared Iol hear from her father that odious word which her grand- 
father had used to her ; and indeed the word had been on her futlier’s 
lips, but he had refrained aud spared her — “that you intended to brc.ak 
your engagement with Mr. Grey,” he continued, “ 1 said little or no- 
thing to you. 1 would not ask you to marry any man, even tliongh you 
had yourself promised to marry liim. But when you tell me that you 
are engaged to your cousin George, the matter is very different. 1 do 
not think well of your cousin. Indeed 1 think anything but well of him. 
It is my duty to tell you that the world speaks very ul of him.” Me 
paused,* but Alice remained silent. “ When you were about to travel 
with bun,” he continued, “1 ought perhaps lo liavc told you the same. 
But 1 did not wish to pain you or his sister; and, moreover, I liave 
heard worse of iiiui since then, — niiich worse than I luid heal'd before.” 
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As you did not tell me before, I think you miglit spare me now/* 
said Alice. 

“ No, my dear; I cannot allow you to sacrifice yourself without tell- 
ing you that you arc doing so. If it were not for your money he would 
never think of inarrying you.** 

" Of that I am well aware/' said Alice. “lie has told me so himself, 
very plainly 

“ And yet you will marry him P ** 

“ Certainly I will. It seems to me, papa, that there is a great deal 
of false feeding about f liis matter of money in marriage, — or rather, per- 
haps, a great deal of pretended feeling. Why should I he angry with a 
it.?m for wishing. to get Hint for which every man is struggling? At this 
point of Geowfe’s career the use of money is essential to liim. lie could 
not marry without it.’* • 

“ You’liad better then give him your money without yourself,** said 
her fat her, speaking in irouy. 

“ I'hat is just wliat 1 mean to do, napa/* said Alice. 

“ What ! ’* said Mr. Vavasor, jumping up from his seat. “ You mean 
to give him your money before you marry liim ? ’* 

. “ Certainly 1 do ; — if he should want it ; — or, I should rather say, as 
much os he may want of it.** 

Heavens and earth 1 ** exclaimed Mr. Vavasor. “ Alice, you must 
bo in.'id.** 

“ To part with my money to my friend P ** said she. “ It is a kind of 
madness of which 1 need not at any rate be ashamed.** 

“ Tell mo this, Alice ; has he got any of it as yet ? ’* 

“ Not a sliiUiiig. P^a, pray do not look at me like that. If I hud 
no tliought of marrying him vou would not cull me mad because I 
lent to my cousin w'liat money he might need.** 

“ I should only say that so much of yottr fortune was thrown away, 
and if it were not much that w'ould he an end of it. 1 would sooner 
see you surrender to him the liulf of all you have, without auy 
engagement to marry him, than know that ho had received a shih 
ling from you under such a promise.’* 

“ You are prejudiced against himf f)ir.** 

“Was it prejudice that made you reject him once before P Did 
you condemn bmi tlicn through prcMUiixce? Had you not osccrluiucu 
that he w'us altogether unwort by oi you ? ** 

“We were both younger, then/* said Alice, speaking very softly* 
but very seriously. “We were both much younger tlicii, ami looked 
at life with other eyes than those w^hich we now use. For myself 
I expected much then, wliich I now seem hardly to regard at all; 
and os for him he was then attached to pleasures to which 1 believe 
he has now learned to bo iudifierent.** 

“ Psha ! ** ejaculated the father. 

“I can only speak as I believe,’* continued Alice. “And I think 
I may perhaps know more of his manner of life than you do, papa. 
But I am prepared to run risks now wliich 1 feared beforo. Even 
though he were ail that you think him to be, I would still 
16—3 
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endeavour to do my duly to him, and to bring him to othei 
tliin^rs.” 

“ VVliat is it you expect to get by marrying him P ” asked Mr. 
Vavasor. 

"A husband whose mode of tiiinking is congenial to my own,” 
answered Alice. “ A Jiusband who jproposcs to liimsclf a career in 
life with which 1 can symnathisc. 1 think that I may perhaps help 
niy cousin in the career which he lias chosen, and that alone is a 
great reason Avhy 1 should ailempt to do so.” 

Witli your money P ” said Mr. Vavasor, w'ith a sneer. 

“Partly with my money,” said Alice, disdaining to answ'er tho 
RiK'ci*. “'riiougli it were only with my money, even that would he 
sonictliing.” 

“Well, Alice, as your father, T can only implore you to pause 
l)cror(j you commit yourself to his hands. If lie demands money 
from you, and you are minded to give it to him, let him Imve it in 
moderation. Any tiling will be better than marrying him. I know that 
1 cannot liiiubu’ you ; you arc as much your own mistress as I am my 
own master, — or rather a great deal more, as my income depends on iny 
going to that horrid place in Chauccrv Lane. But yet I suppose you 
must tliiiik something of your father's wishes and your father’s opinion. 
It will not be pleasant for you to stand at tlie altar without my being 
Iherc near you.” 

To this Alice made no answer; but she told herself tliat it had not 
been pleasant to her to have stood at so many places during the last 
four years, — and to have found herself so often alone, — without her 
fat her being near to her. Tiiat had been his fault, and it was not now 
in her power to remedy the ill etfccts of it.. ‘ 

“ Has any day been fixed between you and him ? ” he asked. 

** No, papa.” 

“ Nothing has been said about that ? ” 

“ Yes ; something has been said. I have told him that it cannot bo 
for a year yet. It is because 1 told him that, that 1 told him also that 
he should have my money when he wanted it.” 

“ Not all of it P ” said Mr. Varapor. 

“ 1 don’t suppose ho will need it all. He intends to stand again for 
Chelsea, and it is the great expense of the election which makes liim 
W(int money. You are not to suppose that helms asked mo for it. When 
1 Rsadc liim understand that 1 aid not wish to marry quite yet, 1 ofiered 
him the use of that which would be ultimately his ow'u.” 

“ And he has accepted it ? ” 

^ “He answered me just as 1 had intended, — that when the need 
came ho would take me at my word.” 

“Then, Alice, 1 will tell you wdiat is my belief. He will drain you 
of every shiiling of your moimy, and when that is gone tlicrc will bo no 
more heard of the marriage. We must take a small house in some 
cheap part of the town and live on my income ns best we may. I shall 
go anjl insure my life, so that you may not absolutely starve when I 
oio.”- Having said tlus» Mr, Vavl^or went awsy, not immediately tc 
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the insurance office, as Ills words seemed to impiy^ bnt io his club, 
where he sat alone, reading the newspaper, very gloomily, till the lime 
canic for his afternoon rubber of whist, and the club dinner b'il for the 
day was brought under his eye. 

Alice had no such consolations in her solitude. She hjul fought her 
battle with her father tolerably well, but she was now called upon to 
fight a battle with herself, which was one much more difficult to win. 
AVas her cousin, her betrothed as she now must regard him, the worth- 
less, heartless, mercenary rascal which her father painted him P There 
had certainly been a time, and that not very long oistunt, in which Alice 
herself had been almost constrained so to regard him. Since that any 
change for the better in her opinion of him had been grounded on 
e vidence given cither by him.self or by his si.st(ir Kate, lie had done 
nothing to inspire her with any confidence, ifiiloss his reckless daring in 
coming forward to contest a scat in parhaincut could be regarded as a 
doing of something. And he had owned himself to be a inuii almost 
penniless; he had spokmi of himself as being utterly njckicss, — as being 
oiui wliose standing in Die world was and must contiimo to be a perch 
on the edge of a precipice, from which any accident miglit kno(*k him 
headlong. Alice believed in her heart that this last prolession or trade 
to which he had applied himself was liccomln^ ua nothing to him, — that 
no received from it no certain income ; — uo luoomc that a man could 
inakc to appear respectable to fathers or guardians when aerking a girl 
in marriage. Her lather declared that all men spoke badly of him. Alice 
knew her father to be an idle man, a man given to pleasui'c, to be 
one who thought by far too mucli of the good things of the world ; 
but she had never Joun^ liini to be either false or malicious. His 
unwanted energy in this mutter w'as in itself evidence that he bo< 
lieved himself to be right in what he said. 

To tell the truth, Alice was frightened at what she lind done, and 
almost rep(jnted of it already. Her acceptance of her cousin’s (^er 
had not come of love ; nor had it, in truth, come chiefly of ambition. 
She hud not so mucli asked hcpclt why slio should do tiiis thing, as 
why she sliould not do it, — seeing that it w^as required of her by her 
friend. AVhat after all did it matter^* That waS'^ her argument with 
liersclf. It cannot bo supposed that she looked back on the nasi cvciLt.s 
of her life with any self-satisfaction. There was no .self-satislaction, but 
in truth tlieic was more self-reproach than she deserved. As a girl she 
had loved her cousin George passionately, and that love liad failiid her. 
She did not tell herself lliut sue had bi'cn wrong when she gave him uj), 
but she thought herself to have been most unfortunate in the one nec(;s- 
Bity. After such an experience as that, \vouId it not have been belter 
for her to have remained without further thought of marriage ? 

Then came that terrible episode in her life for which she never could 
forgive herself. Slie liad accepted Mr. Grey because she liked him and 
honoured him. “ And J did love him,” she said to herself, now ou lids 
inoming. Poor, wretched, hcart-wnmg woman! slio sat there 
thinking of it all in her soUtude she was to be pitied at any rati;, if not 
to be forgiven. ' Now, as she thought of Netlicrcoat.s, w ilh its quiet life, 
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its gardens, its books, and the peaceful affcctionalo ascendancy of him 
who would have been lier lord and master, her feelings were very 
dillerent from those uhloli iiad induced licr to resolve that she would 
not sloop to put her neck beneath tlirit yoke. Would it not have been 
well for her to have a nmsler wlio by liis wisdom and strength could 
save her from such wretched dfiubtings as these I* Uiit slie liad refused 
to bend, mid then she liad found herself desolate and alone in tlic world. 

" If 1 cfui do him good why should I not marry him P ** In that 
feeling had been the cliicr argument which had induced her to return 
such an answer as she liad sent to her cousin. “Por myself, what does 
it matter? As to this life of luiiie and all that belongs to it, why sliould 
I regard it otlierv^ise than to make it of some service to some one who 
is dear to me ? ’* lie had been ever dear to her from her earliest years. 
She be.lievod in liis iutellcct, even if she could not believe in his con- 
duct. Kate, her friend, longed for this tiling. As for that dreaai of 
love, it meant nothing ; and as for those arguments of prudence, — that 
cold calculation about licr money, whicli all people seemed to expect 
from her,— she would throw it to the winds. What if she were ruined ! 
There was always the otlier chance. She might save him from ruin, and 
help him to honour and fortune. 

But ilien, when the word wa.s once past her lips, there returned to 
Jior that true wemmu’s feeling which made her plead for along day, — 
which made lieu feel that that long day w'ouUl be all too short," — which 
made her already dread the coming of the end of the year. She had 
said that she would become George Vavasor’s wife, but she wished that 
the saying so might be the end of it. When he came to her to (mibrtacc 
her how sliould she receive him ? The memory of J(»hn Grey’s Itust kiss 
still lingered on her lips. Siie had told limself that, she scoruod the 
delights of love ; if it were so, was she not bound to keep herself far 
from them P if it were so, would not her cousin’s kiss pollute licr P 

“It may be as iny fatlier says,” she thought. “It may be that ho 
wants my money only ; if so, let him Lave it. Surely when the year is 
over I shall know. Tlicn a plan formed itself in her head, which she 
did not make willingly, with miy voluntary action of her mind, — but 
which came unon her as ohms do come, — and recommended itself to her 
ill despite of herself, lie should have her money as he might call for 
it, — all of it c.xccptiag some small portion of her income, which niiglil 
suiliec to keep her from burdening her fatlier. Then, if he ivcre contented, 
he should go free without reproach, and there should he an end of all 
question of marriage for her. 

As .she thouglit of this, and matured it in her nJnd, the door openodi 
mid the servant announced her cousin Gcorce. 
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TAISSION VEliSUS IMlUDl^NCfi. 

It liad not oociimul to Alice that her accepted lover would come t(» 
her so soon. Slie had not told him expressly of the day on which she 
would return, and liad nut reflected tluifc Kate would corlainly inform 
him. She hud been thinking so much of the distant perils of his 
pi)5!»giMncnt, that tliis peril, so sure to come u])on her before many days 
or^lmurs could pass by, had been forgotfon. V\'hou the name struck her 
car, and Ocorge’s st(;p wus heard outside on the landing-place, she felt 
die l)lood iuhli violently to her heart, and she iumpod up from her scat 
paiiic-st rieken and in utter dismay. How should she receive lihii P 
And Hum again, with what form of alToctiori would slic bo accosted by 
him P Hut he was there in the room with her before she had hud a 
moment allowed to her for tliouglit. 

She hardly ventured to look up at hnn ; hut, nevertheless, slic became 
aware that there ^vas something in his appearance and dress briglitcr, 
more lover-like, perhaps newer, tliau was usual with liim. This in itself 
was an ufilietion to her. He ought to have understood that such an 
engagement as theirs not only did not require, but absolutely forbade, 
any such symptom of youim love as this. Even when their inarriagB 
came, it< it rniist come, it siunild conic without any customary si^i of 
smartness, witliout any outward mark of exultation. It would liavc 
been very good of him lo have remained aw^ay from her for weeks and 
mouths ; hut to come njton her Ihus, on the first morning of h«r return, 
was a cruelty not to be I'or^ivcn. These were the feelings with wiiLch 
Alice regarded her betrothed when he came to see her. 

Alice,’* said he, coiniug up to her with liis extended hand, — " Dearest 
Alice ! ” 

She gave liim her hand, and muttered some word which was iuaudiblo 
even to him ; she gave him her hand, and immcdiatclv endeavoured to 
resunn; it, but he held it clenched within his own, auu she felt that slie 
was his prisoner. He was standing close to her uow, and she could 
not escape from liim. She was trembling with fear lest worse might 
betide her even than this. She bad promised to marry him, and uow 
she was cov^jred with dismay as she felt rather than thought how very 
far she was from loving the man to whom she had given this promise. 

“Alice,” he said, “I am a man once again. It is only now that I 
can tell you what 1 have suffered during these last few years.” He still 
held her hand, but he had not as yet attempted any closer embrace. 
She knew that she was standing away from him awkwardly, filmort 
showing a repugnance to him ; but it was altogether beyond her power 
to assume an attitude of ordinary ease. “ Alice,” he continued, “ I feel 
that 1 am a stroug man again, armed to meet the world at all noints. 
AVill you not lot me tlulnfc you for what yon have done for me ? ' 

She must speak to him I Tl^ugli the doing so should be ever so 
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paluful to her, slie must say some word to LIm which should have iu it 
asouud of kiiiducss. After all it w'os his undoubted ri^ht to come to 
lier, and the footingou which he assumed tostcuid was simply that which 
3ho- herself hud given to liim. It was uot his fault if at this moment he 
inspired her with disgust ratlicr than with love. 

“I. have done nothing for you, George,” she said, “nothing at all.” 
Then she got her hand away from him, aud retreated back to a sofa 
where she scaled hersell^ leaving him still standing in the space before 
♦die fire. “ That you may do much for yourself is my greatest liopc. If i 
Ann help you, 1 will do so most heartily.” Then she became thoroughly 
nshamed of her words, feeling that she was at once oilcriiig to him the 
use of lior purse. 

“Of course you will help me,” ho said. “I 'am full of plans all of 
wliicli YOU must share with me. But now, at this moment, my one 
great plan is that in which you have already consented to be my partner. 
Alice, you arc my wife now. Tell me that it will make you happy to 
fttill me your liusband.” 

Mot for worlds could she have said so ai this momont. it was ilh 
judged iu liini to press her thus. lie should already havx seen with 
half an eye, that no such triumph as that which he now demanded could 
be his on this occasion. He had had his triumph when, iu tiio solitude 
of his own room, with quiet sarcasm he had thrown on one side of him 
the letter in which she had neccpled liini, as though the matter had 
been one almost iudiJlcrcrit to him. Ho had no vi"ht to expect tho 
double triumph. Then he liad frankly told himselt that her money 
would be usctul to him. He should have been ooutented with that con- 
viction, and uot have required her also to speak to him soft winning 
words ofjovc. 

“ That must be still distant, George,” she said. “ I have sullercd so 
much ! ” 

“And it has been my fault tliat you have suffered; I know that. 
These years of misery have 'been my doing.” It was, bovrever, the year 
of coming misery that was most to be dreaded. 

“I do not say that,” she replied, “ nor liave I ever thought it. 1 
have myself and myself only taplamo.” Here lie altogether misunder- 
stood her, hclievhig her to menu that the fault for which she blamed 
her.s(‘.lf had been eoiuinittcd in separating herself from him on that 
former occasion. 

“ Alice, dt:ar, let bygone.s be bygones.” 

“ Bygones will not be bygones. It may be well for people to say 
so, but it is never true. One might ns well say so to onc^s body ns 
to one’s lieart. But tho hairs will grow gray, and the heart will grow 
cold.” 

“ I do not see that one follows upon the otlier,” said George. “ My 
hair is growing very gray ; ” — and to show that it was so, he lifted the dark 
lock from the side of his foi-chead, aud displayed the incipient grizzling 
of the hair from btjhind. “If gray hairs make an old man, Alice, you 
M'ill marry an old husband ; but even you shall uot bo allowed to say 
that my iieurt is old.” 
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That word husband, which her consiu liad twice used, was painful <o 
Alice’s rai’. She shrunk from it witJi palpable bodily suiferiug. Marry 
an old husband ! Ills age was nothing to the purpose, though he lian 
been ns old as Enoch, lint slie was again obliged to answer him. ** I 
spoke of my own Jicavt,** said she. “-1 sometimes fed that it has grown 
very old.” 

“Alice, that is hardly cheering to me.” 

“ You have come to me too quickly, George, and do not reflect liow 
mucli there is that 1 must remember. You have said bygones should be 
bvgtmcs. Let them be so, at any rate us far as words arc concerned. 
Give me a few months in which I may ICarn, — ^uot to forget them, fur 
that will be irnposhiblc, — but to abstain from s])nakiiig of them.” 

There wa.s something in her look as she spoke, ami in the tone of her 
voice that, was very sad. It struck him forcibly, but it struck him witli 
anger rather than with .sadness. Doubtless her money had bi'.eii his 
chiL-f id)jcct when ho olfcrcd to renew his engagement with lier. Doubt- 
less he would have made her no such offer had she been penniless, or 
(wcij had liis ow n mad been Jess pressing. But, nevertheless he desired 
something more than money. The triumph of being ))rererred to John 
Grey,— of having John Grey sent altogctlicr adrift, in order that his old 
love might be recovered, would have been loo costly a luxury for him 
to RC(‘k, Jiad he not in seeking it been able to combine pnidenee with 
tlic 'lu.xury. But though his prudence had been niidoiibti^d, he desired 
the luxury also. It W'as on a calculation of the combined udvanfage 
tliui he Irad made his second offer to his cousin. As he would by no 
means liavc consented to proceed with the arrangement without the 
beuelit of his cousin’s m^t5y, so also did he feel unwilling to dispense 
with some expression oF her love for Jiim, which would bo Ho him 
triumjihant. Hitherto. in their present interview there had certainly 
been no (expression of her love. 

“Alice,” he said, “your greeting to mo is hardly all that I had 
Imped.” 

, “Is it not?” said she. “Indeed, George, I am sorry that you 
should bo disappointed ; but what can I say ? You would not have mo 
affect a lightimss of spirit which I do notCeel ? ” 

“ If you wish,” said he, very slowly, — “ if you wish to retract youi 
to me, you now have my leave to do so.” 

What an opportunity w'as tins of escape ! But she hud not the couraire 
to accept it. What girl under such circumstances, would have had siieli 
^enrage ? How often are offers made to us which we would almcx-t yh ; 
^ur c^cs to accept, but dare not accept because we fear the counleiiaiicc 
T)f the offerer ? “ I do not wisli to retract my letter,” said she, .speak- 
ing as slowly as he hud spoken; “ but L wish to be left awhile, that £ 
may recover my stroiigtli of mind. Have you not heard doetins say, 
that muscles which have been strained, should bo allowed rest, or they 
will never entirely renew their tension ? It is so wil h me now ; if I 
could bo quiet for a few mouths, 1 think 1 could learn to lace the 
future, with a better courage.” 

“And is that all you can .say to nq?, Alice P ” 
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Whuli would you Iwwc me say ? ” 

“i would i'uiii iif-nr ouo word of love from you^ is that unreasou 
aide ? 1 would wish to know from your own lips tliat you have 
sjitisraction in the l•(‘ll(.‘wed prospect ot our union; is tliiit too ambi- 
tions *r It might have been that I was over-bold in pressing my suit 
upon you again ; hut as you accept it, have I not a right to expect 
that you slumld show me that you have been happy in accepting it f ” 

Jiut she, had not betni haf)py in accepting it. She was not happy now 
Unit she had accepted it. bhe could uot show to him tuiy sign of such 
joy as that whicdi he desired to see. And now, at this moment, she 
feared with an excessive feaj- that thcic Avould come some demand for an 
outward demonatrafion of love, such as he in his position might have a 
l ight to inahc. ^he seemed to he aware that this might be prevented 
only by sueli dem(‘unoiir\)n her part as that which she had practised, 
and she could not, therefore, be stirred to the expression of any woril 
(d' alfection. She listened to his aupeal, and wlien it was finished she 
niadi; no reply. If he chose to take her in dudgeon, he must do so. 
Sljc woidd make for liini any sacrifice that was possible to her, but this 
saciifiee was not possible. 

“ And you have not a word to say to me ? *’ he asked. She looked 
up at him, and saw that the eieatiirc on ids face was becoming ominous; 
lub ('.yes were bent upon her with all iheir forbidding brilliance^ and he was 
a.s.sniiiiiig fJiat look of angry audacity uhich was so peculiar to him, and 
uliieh liad so often cowed tlioso with whom he, was brought in contact^ 

“JNio other word, at preseni, (jcorgti; J have told yon that 1 am not 
at ease. Why do you press me now F 

Jle had lu’r letter to him in the breast-pocket of his coat, and Ids 
hand was on it, that he might tliiig it back to her, and tell her that ho 
would not hold Ium* to be his promised wife under such circumstances 
as these. Tiie anger which would have induced him to do so was the 
belter part of his nature. Three or four years since, this tetter nai*t 
would have prevailed, and he w^ould Imvc given way to his rage. Jkt 
now, as his fiimiirs played upon the paper, he remembered that her 
money was absolutely essential to him, — that some of it was needed by 
lem almo.st, instantly, — that ^if this very morning he was bound to go 
where money would be demanded from him, and that his hopes with 
ri'gard to Chelsea could not be maintained unless he was able to make 
some substantial promise of providing funds, llis sister Kate’s fortune 
was just two thousand pounds. That and iiu more, was now the capital 
at his command, if he should abandon tliis other source of aid. Even 
that must go, if all other sources should fail Idm ; but he would fain 
have that untouclu'd, if it were possible. Oh, that that old man in 
IVestniorcland would die and be gathered to his fathers, now tiiat he 
was full of years and ripe for the sickle ! Hut there was no sign of 
death about the old man. So liis fingers released their hold on the 
letter, and he stood looking at her in his anger. 

Ion wish me then to go from you’: ” lie .said. 

“ Do uot be luigry with me, George ! ” 

“Angry I 1 have no right to-be angry. But, by Heaven, I am 
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wmiijr ilirro. 1 have the right, aiid I am angry. 1 tihiik you owed it 
me to give me some wanner welcome. Is* it to be thus wiili us always 
for the next accursed vear ? ” 

“ Oh, George ! 

“ To me it will be accursed. But is it to be thus between us always ? 
Alice, I have loved you above all women. 1 may say that I liavc never 
loved any woman but you ; and yet I am sometimes driven to doubt 
whetlicr you have a heart in you capable of love. After all that has 
passed, all your old protestations, all my rcpuutaace, and your ])roirer of 
forgiveness, you should have received me with open arms. I sujjjmsc I 
may go now, and feel that I have been kicked out of your liouso like a 
dog.'* 

“ If you .sneak to me like that, and look at me like ilmi, h{)w can 1 
answer you r* 

“ 1 want no answer. 1 wauled you to put your hand in mine, to 
kiss me, and to tell me that you m*c once more my own. Alice, 
think heller of it ; kiss me, anci let me feel my arm unco more round 
your waist.” 

She shuddered as she sat, still silent, on her seat, and he saw that 
she shuddered. With all ilia desire for Jier money, liis insUmt need of 
it, — this was too much for liim ; and he turned upon liis heel, ajid hd’t 
Ihe room without another word. t>he heard his quick step as he harried 
down the stairs, hut she did not rise to arrest him. Who li(*i\rd tlio 
door slam as lie left the house, but still she did not move from her seat, 
llor iinmcldiatc desire hud been that lie should go, — and now In*, was 
gone. Tlu'rc was in tliat a relief M'lueli almost eoiiilbrtcd her. And 
this was the man from whom, williiu tlie last fc.w days, .she had uecopted 
an offer of marriage. 

George, when he left the house, walked hurriedly into Cavendish 
Square, and down along the east side, till ho made his way out along 
rriiices Street, into the Circus in Oxford Street. Close to liiin there, 
ill great Marlborough Street, wa.s the iiousc of his pariiamenlary 
altoniny, Mi*. Scruby, on wlmm he was bound to call on that morning. 
As ho had walked uway from Queen Annp Street, he Ijad thought of 
nothing hut that loo visible shudder which his coiiRin Alice llail been 
un iblc to repress, lie had heeu feeding on his anger, and indulging it, 
telliii" himself at one moment that ho would lei her and )icr money go 
from liim whilher they list,— and making inward threats in llic next 
that the time should come In which he would punish her for this ill-usage. 
But there was ihe necessity of resolving what 4ie wuuld say to Mr. 
Scruby. To Mr. Scruby was still due some trifle on the cost of the last 
election ; but even if this were paid, Mr. Scruby would make no heavy 
advance towards the expense of the next election. Whoever might 
come out at the end of such affairs without a satisfactory settlement ol 
his little bill, as had for a while been the case with Mr. Grimes, from 
the Handsome Man, — and as, indeed, still was tlic case with liim, as that 
note of hand at three mouths’ dale was not j’Ct paid, — Mr. Scruby 
seldom allowed liimself to suffer. It was true that the oiccilon would 
not take place till the summer ; but there were preliminary eipenses 
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wliicli needed ready money. Metropolitan Toters, as Mr. Scruby 
often declared, required to bo kept in good-humour, — so that Mr. 
Scruby wanted the present payment of some five hundred pounds, and 
a well-grounded assurance that he would be put in fidl J’uiids by the 
beginning of next Juno. Even Mr. Scruby might not be true us perfect 
steel, if he thought that bis candidate at the last moincut would 
not come forth properly prepared. Other candidates, with money in 
their pockots, might find their way into Mr. Scruby *s offices. As 
Gi^oi go Vavasor crossed Itcgcnt Street, he gulped down his anger, and 
applied his mind to business. Should he prepare liiinself to give orders 
tliiit Kale’s little property should be sold out, or would be resolve to use 
Jiis cousin’s money ? That his cousin’s money would still bo at his 
disposal, ill sjiitc or the stormy mood in which he had retreated from 
lier presence, lie felt surh ; but the asking for it on his part would be 
unpleasant. That duty he must entrust tO'Kaie. But as he reached 
Mr. Scruby’s door, he had decided that for such purposes as those now 
ill luuid, it was preferable that he should use his wife’s fortune ! It was 
thus ttiai in iiis own mind he worded the plirasc, and made for himself 
an excuse. Yes; — he would use his wife’s fortune, and explain to Mr. 
8eruby that he would bo justified in doing so by the fact that his ow'ii 
neritage would he .sol tied on her at her niarriago. i do not supjio.Ho 
lliaL iie altogether liked it. lie was not, at any rate as yet, an 
allogcther heartless swindler, lie could not take his cousin’s moiiev 
w'itliout meaning, — w’itiiout thinking that he meant, to repay her in full 
all that lie took. Her beliaviour to him this very morniii^ had no 
doubt made the afTuir more difficult to his mind, and more unpleasant 
tliaii it would have been had she smiled ou him ; but oven as it was, 
he maiiageid to assure himself that he was doing her no wrong, and 
with this self-assurance he entered Mr. Scruby’s olficc. 

The clerks in tlic outer ollice wrere very civil to him, and undertook 
to )M'oiuise him tliat ho- should not be kept ivaiting an instant. There 
we.i e four gentlemen in the little parlour, they said, waiting to see Mr. 
ISei’uby, but tliere they should remain till Mr. Vavasor’s interview was 
over. One geiiilemau, as it ^seemed, was even turned out to make way 
for liim ; for us George was ushered into the lawyer’s room, a little man 
looking very meek, was hurried away from it. 

“ You can wait, Smithers,” said Mr. Scruby, speaking from within. 
“ T shan’t be very long.” Vavasor apologised to his agent for the 
injury he was doing Smithers; but Mr. Scruby explained that ho was 
only a poor devil of a* printer, looking for payment of his little amount, 
lie hua printed and posted 80,000 placards for one of the late Mary- 
lehoue candidates, and found some difficulty in getting his money. 

You see, when they’re in a small way of business, it ruins thorn,” said 
Scruby. ” Now that poor devil, — ^he nasu’t had a shilling of his money 
yet, and the greater part has been paid out of his pocket to the posters. 
It is hard.” 

It comforted V'’avasor when he thus heard that there were others who 
were more backward iu their ])aymcnts, even than himself, .and made 
ijim reflect that a longer ercitit than liad yet been achieved by him, 
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niiglit pcrliaps bo within liis reach. It is astonisliincf how mnclj a 
mmi may get done for him,” said he, “without paying any tiling for 
years.” 

“ y(?s ; tliat’s true. So he may, if lie knows liow to go about it.. 
But when he does pay, Mr. Vavasor, he docs it ihrougli the nose ; — cent. 
])cr coni., and worse, for all his former shortcomings.” 

“‘.How many there are who never pay at all,” said George. 

“ Yes, Mr. Vavasor ; — that’s true, too. But sec what a life they lead. 
II. isn’t a pleasant thing to be alVaiil of einniug into your agent’s ofliee ; 
not what you would like, Air. Vavasor; — not if 1 know you.” 

“1 never was afraid of meeting anyouo yet,” said Vavasor; “but 1 
don't know wluit I may c<imo to‘.” 

“Koi- never nill, ril go bail. But, Lord love yon, I could tell you 
sncli laK s ! I’ve Ind members of parliament, past, presout, and fuliire, 
almo'it down on their knees to me in this little room. It’s uboui a 
mondi (»i* six. weeks before the elections come on when they’re at their 
v.or.st. There is so much, you see. Air. Vavasor, for which a gentleman 
niu.st pay ready money. It isn’t like a business in which the lawyer i.s 
supposed to find the capital. If 1 had money enough to pay out of my 
own pocket all the costs of all the metropofitan gentleman for whom L 
act, wdiy, 1 could live ou the interest without any trouble, and go into 
parliament myself like a man.” 

George VaVasor perfectly understood that Air. Scruby was explaining 
to him, with what best attempt at delicacy he could make, tliat fund.s for 
the expenses of the Chelsea em^ctionwcrc not to be forthcoming from the 
great Marl borough Street establishment, 

“I suppose so,” said lie. *“But you do do it sometimes.” 

“ Never, Mr. Vavasor,” said Mr. tScniby, very solemnly. “As a rule, 
never. I may advjince the money, on interest, of course, when I receive 
a guarantee from the candidate’s father, or from six or seven among tlic 
committee, AYho must all be very substantial, — very substantial iudccd. 
But in a general way I don’t do it. It isn’t my place.” 

“1 thought you did; — but al; any rate I don’t want you to do it 
for me.” 

“ I'm quite sure you don’t,” said Air. SftAiby, with a brighter tone of 
voice than that he llad just been using. ‘*1 never thought you did. Air. 
Vavasor. Lord bless you, Mr. Vavasor, I know the ditrereiicc between 
gentlemen as soon as I sec them.” 

Then they went to business, and Vavasor became aware that it would 
be thought convenient that he should lodge witli Air. Scruby, to Ids 
own account^ a sum not less than six hundred pounds within the nexl 
week, and it would be also necessary that he should provide for taking 
up tliat bill, amounting to nitietw*tw'Q pounds, which he hud given to 
ilic landlord of the Imdsome Alau. In short, it would be well that he 
siiould borrow a thousand pounds from Alice, and as he did not wish 
that the family attorney of tne Vavasors should be employed to raise it, 
he communicated to Air. Scruby os mucli of his plans as was necessary, 
feeling more hesitation in doing it than might have been expected from 
him* When ho had done so^ he was very intent on explaining also that 
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the niORcy tahcii from his roushi, aud fiiluvo bride, would bo repaid to 
licr out ()f the pro|»(irly in moj eland, which was,— did he say settled 
oil himsoirP 1 am alVald he did. 

“ i'i*s, yos;-— a family arninj^ement,” said Mr. Scruby, as ho con* 
rjratulated' him on his proposed marriupje. Mr. Soruby did not care a 
straw from wliat source the ucocssary funds niifyht be drawn. 


cuArxEii XXXV r. 

JOHN Gni:‘v GOKS A SKCOND TIAIK TO LONDON. 

Early in that conversation whirli Mr. Vavasor liad with his daugliter, 
and which was recorded a few pa^es back, he. ini])lored her to pause a 
while iielorc siie iurormed Mr. Grey gf her enga.gemcnt with her cousin. 
Nothin*?, Iiowt'vcr, on tliat point had been si^tlled between them. Mr. 
Vavasor bad wished lier to say that she would not write till be should 
have assented to lier doiiii? so. She Jiad declined to bind lioi*solf in this 
WHY, and then they had }?onc ofl’ to other things to George Vavasor’s 
eliaracter and the disposition of her money. Alice, however, had felt 
lier.self bound not to write to Mr. Grey rpiile at once. Indeed, when 
her cousin left her she Inul no aiinetili^ for writing such a letter as hers 
was to he. A day or two nassed by her in this way, aud nothing more 
was said by her or her father. Jt was now the middle of January, and 
the leader 'may remember that Mr. Grey had promisetl that he would 
come to her in Loudon in that month, as soon ;is he should know that 
she had rctunicd from Westmoreland. She must at any rate do some- 
thing to prevent that visit. Mr. Grey would not come without giving 
her notice. She knew enough of the habits of the man to be sure of 
Unit. But she desired that her letter to liitn should be in time to 
))revent his to lu'v ; so whei; those few days were gone, she sat down to 
write without sneaking agaiii,to her father upon the subject. 

It was a terriolc job; — perhaps the most dillicull of all the difiicult tasks 
wliieli her adverse fate had imposed upon her. She found when she did 
attemjil il, that she could have done il better if she hud done it at the 
momeut when she was writing the other lett er to her cousin George. 
Then Kate liad been near her, aud she had been comforted by Kate’s 
affeotionatc happiness. She had been streuglheuod at that inomcur. by 
a feeling that she was doing the bc^t in her power, if not for herself, at 
any rate /or others. All that comfort, and all that strength had left her 
now. Tlic atmosphere of the fells had buoyed her up, and now ihc thick 
air of London depres.sed her. She sat for Jiours with the pen in her 
hand, aud could not write the letter. She let a day go by and a night, 
niid still it was not written. She hardly knew herself in her unnatur^ 
weakness. As the menial photographs of the two men forced thcm- 
6olves upon her, she could not force herself to forget those words—** Look 
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here, upon this ])ictiire— and on this/* How was it tliat s!u'. now knew 
how ^reat was the difference hetwcou the two men, how iinnuMiso the 
pre-erniiicnce of Jilm whom she had I'rjccU d ; — iisid that sin; hail not 
iiMbrc been able to sets thi-s on any of those many previous occasions tiu 
wiiioli she had compared the two together? As she thought of iicr 
cousin George’s face when lie left her room a few days siuoo, mul 
remembered Mr. Grey’s countenance when last he held her hand at 
Chcltcnliam, the quiet dignity of his beauty which would submit to 
show no cousciousuess of injury, she could not but toll herself that when 
I’iiradise bad been ofioned to her, she had declared herself lo be flt only 
for randemouium. In that was her chief misery ; that now, — now 
wlieii ifcwjis too late, — she could look at it aright. 

Jint the letter must lie written, and on the ^second day she declared 
to herself tliat she would not rise from her cluiir till it was done. The 
letter was written on that day and was posttrd. I will now ask the 
reader to go down with me to Nothercoats that wo may he present 
witJi John Grey when he received it. lie was sitting at breakfast in 
his study there, and opposite to him, lounging in an arm-chair, with a 
“ Quarterly ” in his hand, was the most intimate of his friends, Frank 
Seward, a fellow of the college to which they had both belonged. Mr. 
Seward was ii clergyman, and the tutor of his collope, and a man who 
worked very hard at Cambridge. In the days of Ins leisure he anent 
much of his time at Netiicrcoats, mid ho was the only man to wJiom 
Grey had, told anything of his love forikliec and of his disappoiritmont. 
Even to iSeward lie had not told the whole story. He had at first 
informed his friend that he was engaged to bo married, and as he had 
told this as no secret, — hlfving even said that ho hated secrets on such 
matters, — the engagement had been mentioned in the common room of 
tlieir college, and nusn at Cambridge knew that Mr. Grey was going to 
take to himself a wife. Tlien Mr. »Scward bod been told that trouble 
had come, and that it w'as not improbable that there would be iio such 
marriage. Even when saying this Mr. Grey told none of the partundars, 
though ho owned to his friend that a heavy blow had struck him. His 
intimacy with Seward was of that thorpagh kind wliiAi is ongcrich;r(:d 
only out of such yomig and lasting friericTsliip us had (jxi.'^tcd between 
them ; but even to sumi a friend as this Mr. Grey could not open his 
whole heart. It was only to a friend who should also be bis wife that 
he could do that, — as he himself tlioroughlv understood. He had felt 
that such a friend was wanting to him, aud uc bud made the attempt. 

“ Don’t spemk of this as yet,” he had said to Mr. ^owarch “ Of 
course when the matter is settled, those few people who. know me must 
know it. But perhaps there may be a doubt as yct< and os long as 
there is a doubt, it is better that it should not be discussed.” 

. lie liad said no more than this, — had imputed no blame to Alice, — 
had told none of the circumstances ; but Seward lind known tJiat the 
^rl had jilted bis friend, and had made up his mind that she must be 
heartless and false. He luid known also that his friend would never 
look for any other such companion for his home. 

ijctlcrs were brought to each of them ou this morning, and fcJcwwd's 
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fttleniion vas of course occupied bj those which he received. u 

soon us the envelopes bad touched liis hand, became aware that one of 
them was from Alice, iind this he at once o|)encd. Ho did it verv 
calmly, but without any of that bravado of indiilcrcuce with which 
George Vavasor had received Alice’s letter from Westmoreland. “ It is 
right that 1 should tell you at once/’ said Alice, rushing into the 
middle of her subject without even the fonnality of the customary 
address — “ J t is right that I should tell you at once that — Oh, the 
dilliculty which she had encountered wdicii her words hud carried her as 
far as t his ! — “ thst my cousin, George Vavasor, has repeated to me his 
otl'er of marriage, and that 1 Jiavc accepted it. 1 tell you, chiefly iu 
order that 1 may save you from the trouble wdiioh you purposed to lake 
when 1 last saw yon* at Chelteuliam. 1 will not tell you any of tlie 
circuinstaiie.es of ifii-s engagement, hceausc 1 have no right to presume 
that you will earc to hear if-. I liardly dare to ask you to believe of me 
that in all that 1 liave dvme, 1 have endeavoured to net with truth and 
borusly. 'I’lial I have biam very ignorant., foolish, — what you will that 
is bad, I know well ; otherwise there could not have been so much in 
the last few years of my life on wdiich 1 am utterly ashamed to look 
back. Ifor tlie injury that i have done you, 1 can only express deen 
contrition. 1 do not clnie to ask you to forgive me. — Alice vavasoii.** 
tilu! had tormeuied herself in WTiring tliis, — had so nearly driven herself 
distracted w'ith the attempts which she had destroyed, that she would 
not even read once to lierself these last wovds. “ Ueul know it, and that 
is all that is necessary,” she said to herself as she sent tlic letter away 
from her. 

Mr. Grey read it twice over, leaving Urn other letters unnoticed on 
the table by his tea-cup. 11c read it twice over, and the work of read- 
ing it was one to him of intense agony. Hitherto he had fed liimscU 
with hope. That Alice should have been brought to think of her 
engagement with him in a spirit of doubt and with a mind so troubled, 
that she had been inclined to attempt an escape from it, had been very , 
grievous to liim ; but it had been iu his mind a fantasy, a morbid fear 
of liimsdf, wiuofc might be cured by time. He, at any rate, would give 
all Ids energies towards acliieving such a cure. There had been one thing, 
how ever, winch he most feared ; — which he had chiefly feared, though 
he had forbidden himself to think that it could be probable, and this 
thing had now happened, 

lie had ever disliked and feared George Vavasor; — ^not from any 
elTeet wiiich the man had upon himself^ for os we know his acquaintance 
with Vavasor wa.s of the slightest but he hud feared and disliked Ids 
influence upon Alice. He had also feared the influence of her cousin 
Kate. To have cautioned Alice against her cousins w'ould have been to 
him impossible. It was not his nature to express suspicion to one he 
loved. Is the tone of that letter rcinnnbcrcd in which lie had answered 
Alice w hen she informed him that lier cousin George was to go with 
Kate and her to Switzciiaiid ? He had written, with a plensant joke, 
w ords wdiioh Alice had been able to read with some little feeling of 
iiimnfih to her two fricud.s. He had not so written because he lucod 
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what he knew of tlio man. He disliked all that he knew of him. Btit 
it had not been possible for him toTshow Uiat he distrtisied the pru- 
dence of her, whom^ as his future wife, he was prepanal to trust in all 
things. 

1 have said that he read Alice’s letter with an agony of sorrow ; as 
he sat with it in ills hand he suffered as, probably, he had never suifered 
before. But there was nothing in his countenance to show that he was 
in min. Seward had received some long epistle, crossed from end to 
end, — indicative, I should say, of a not far distant termimitioa to tliut 
college tutorship,— and was reading it w^itli placid oonteutment. It 
did not occur to him to look across at Grey, but had he done so 1 
doubt whether ho would have seen anything to attract Ins attention. 
But Grey, though he wits wounded, would not allow liiinsclf t<» he dis- 
mayed. There was less hope now than before, but there might still 
be hope ; — hope for her, even though there might be uono for him. 
Tidings had reached his cars also us to George Vavasor, which hud 
ianglit him to believe that the man was needy, reckless, and on the 
brijik of ruin. Such a marriage to Alice Vavusor would be altogether 
ruinous. Whatever might be his own ultimate fate he would still seek 
to save her from tliat. Her cousin, doubtless, wanted her money. 
Might it not bo possible that he would be satisHcu with her money, uiid 
that thus the woman might be saved ? 

Seward,” he said at last, addi easing his friend, who hud not yet 
come to the end of the last crossed nage. 

** Is thgre anything wrong ? ” said Seward, ^ 

‘‘Well ; — yes ; there is somethhig a little wrong. I fear I must leave 
you, and go up to town to-day.” 

” Nobody i(l,l hope P”* 

” No ; — nobody is ill. But I must go up to London. Mrs. Bole 
will take core of you, and you must not be angry with me fui leaving 
you?” 

Seward assured him that he would not be in the least angry, and that 
he was thoroughly conversant with the capabilities aud good intentions 
of Mrs. Bole the housekeeper ; but added that he was so near his own 
college, ho would of course go back to JSarnbridge. He longed to say 
soniC word as to the purpose of Grey’s threatened journey ; to make 
some inquiry as to this new trouble ; but he knew that Grey was a man 
who did not well bear close inquiries, aud he was silent. 

“Why not stay here P ” said Grey, after a minute’s pause. “ I wish 
you would, old fellow ; I do, indeed.” There was a tone of special 
oficctiou in his voice which struck Seward at once. 

“ If 1 can be of the slightest service or comfort io you, I will of 
course.” 

Grey again sat silent for a little while. *' 1 wish you would ; I di 
indceil.” 

“ Then I will.” And again there was a pause. 

“ I have got a letter here from — Miss Vavasor,” said Grey* 

"May I hope that—” 

"No;— it does not bring good news to me. I do not know that 1 
17 
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cau tell it you all. 1 would if 1 could> but the whole story is one not 
to he told ill a hurry. 1 should leave false impressions. There ore 
tlilnpfs which a mau caiiuot tell.’* 

“ Indeed tlicre .'ire,” said Seward. 

1 wish with all iriy heart that you knew it all as I know it ; but 
that is inipoKsihlo. There ore thm/pi which happen in a day which it 
would take a lifetime to explain.** Then there was another pause. ** 1 
have heard bud news this inorutug, and I must go up to London at 
once. I shall go into Ely so as to bo there by twm vc ; and if you wdll, 
you shall drive mo over. I may be back in a day ; certainly in less 
than a week ; but it will be a comfort to me to know that t Bliall find 
you lierc.’* 

Tlio matter was so arranged, and at eleven they started. Duruig the 
first two miles not a word was spoken between them. “Seward,** 
Grey said at lust, “ if 1 fail in wliat 1 am going to attempt, it is probable 
that you will never hoar Alice Vavasor’s name mentioned by me again ; 
but I always want you to boar this in mind; — that at no moment 
has my opinion of her ever been cliaiigod, nor must you in such 
case imagine from my silunoo that it has changed. Do you understand 
me P ** 

“I think I do.** 

“ To my ibiuking she is the finest of God’s creatures that I liavo 
knowji. It may be that in her future life she will be severed froin me 
altogether ; but 1 shall not, therefore, think the less well of her ; and 1 
wUli that you, iis ^y friend, should know that 1 so esteem her, even 
though her name should never bo mentioned between us.** Seward, in 
some few words, assured him that it should be so, aud then they 
finished their journey hi silence. 

JFrom the station at Ely, Grey sent a message by the wires up to 
John Vavasor, saying that he would call on him that afternoon at 
liis oflico in Chancery Lane. The chances were always much 
against finding Mr. Vavasor at his office; but on this occasion the 
telegram did rcaoh him there, aud he remained till the unaccustomed 
hour of half-post four to meet the mau wlio was to have been bis 
son-in-law. • ^ 

“ Have you heard from her P ** he asked as soon as Grey eutered the 
dingy lit tle room, not in Clmnoery Lane, but in its neighbourhood, which 
was allocated to him for his sigumg purposes. 

“ Yes,** — said Grey ; “ she has written to me.** 

“And told you about her cousin George. 1 tried to liiuder her from 
writing, but she is very wilful.*’ 

“ Wiiy should you have hindered her P If the thing was to be told, 
it is better that it should be done at once.” 

“ But 1 hoped that there might be an escape. I don’t know what 
you think of all thi.<«, Grey, but to me it is the bitterest misfortune that 
I Lave known, ikud I’ve had some bitter things, too,” he addcd|«*» 
thinkhig of that period of his life, when the work of which he was 
ashamcn Was first ordained as his future task. 

** What is the escape that you hoped P ” asked Grey, 
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'*1 hardly know. Tho whole thmg seems to me to Im so mad, that I 
partlv trusted that she would see the madness of it, 1 am jiot sure 
whether you know anything of my nephew George I"’ asked Air. 
Vavasor. 

"Very little,” said Grey. 

*'l believe him to bo utterly an adventurer,— a man without means 
and without principle, — upon the whole about as bad a man as you may 
meet. I give you my word, Grey, that I don’t think I know' a worse 
man. He^ gome to marry her for her money ; thdn b(9 will beggar 
her, after that he’ll Uhtreat her ; and yet what oou 1 do F 

'‘Prevent the marriage.” 

“ But how, my dear fellow P Prevent it ! It’s all very well to say 
that, and it’s the very thing I want to do. But how am I to prevent 
it P She is as much her own master as you are youm. She can give 
him every shilliujg of her fortune to-morrow. How am 1 to prevent her 
from marrying lum ? ” 

“Let her give him every shilling of her fortune to-morrow,” said 
Grey, 

” And what is she to do then P ” asked Mr. Vavasor. 

”Then — then, — then, — then let her come to me,” said John Oroyj 
and as he spoke there was a fragment of a tear in Ids eye, and tho hint 
of a quiver in his voice. 

Even the worldly, worn-out, unsympaihetio nature of Jolm Vavasor 
was struck, and, as it were, warmed by this. 

•• God bfcss you ! God bless you, niy dear fellow. I heartily wish for 
her sake that I could look forward to any sudi an end to this'nilair.” 

“And why not look foi^ard to itP You say that he merely wauls 
her money. As he wonts it let him have it 1 ” 

“ But Grey, you do not know AJicc ; you do not understand my girl. 
When she had lost her fortune nothing would induce her to become 
your wife.” 

‘‘Leave that to follow as it may,” said John Grey.' ” Our first object 
must be to sever bar from a man, who is, as you say, himself on tho 
verge of ruin ; and who would certainly make her wretched. 1 am here 
now, not because I wish her to be myt)Vn wife, but because I wish 
that she should not become the wife of such a one as your nephew. If 
X were you 1 would let him have her money.” 

“If you were I, you would have nothing more to do with it than tho 
man than is as yet unborn. 1 know that she will give him her money, 
because she has said so ; but 1 have no ppwer as to her giving it or as 
to her withholding it. That’s the hardship of my position ; — ^but it is of 
BO use to think of that now.” 

J ohii Grey certainly did not think about it. Ho knew well that AJioo 
was independent, and that she Was not inclined to give up that in- 
dependence to anyone. He had not expected that her father would be 
able to do much towards hindering bis daughter from becoming the wife 
of Geor^ Vavasor, but he bad wished that he himsdf and her fetber 
should be in accord in their tkws, and he found that this was so. 
When he left Air, Vavasor's room nothing bad been said about tba 
17-9 
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C 'od of the marria{;e. Orcy thought it improbable that Alice would 
herself able to give herself in marriage to ncr cousin immediately*-— 
so soon after her breach witii him ; but as to this he had no assurance, 
and ho determined to have the facts from her own lips, if she would see 
him. So he wrote to her, naming a day on which he would call upon 
her early in the morning; and having received from her no prohibition, 
he was m Queen Anne Street at the hour appointed. 

He had conceived a scheme which he hud not made known to Mr. 
Vavasor, and as to the practicability of which he had much doubt ; 
but which, nevertheless, he was resolved to try if he should find 
the attempt possible. He himself would buy off George Vavasor, 
lie had ever been a prudent man, and he had money at command. 
If Vavasor was such a man as they, who knew him best, repre- 
sented him, such a purchase might be possible. But then, before 
this was attempted, lie must be quite sure that he knew his man, 
and he must satisfy himself also that in doing so lie would not, in 
tmth, add to Alice’s misery. Ho could hardly bring liiinsclf to 
think it possible that she did, in truth, love her cousin with 
passionate love. It seemed to him, os he remembered what Alice 
Lad been to himself, ilAt this must be impossible. But if it were 
so, that of course must put an end to his mtcrfcrcucc. He thought 
that if he saw her ho might learn all this, and therefore he went to 
Queen Anne Street. 

“ Of course he must come if he will,” she said to herself when slic 
received fiis note. “It can make no matter. He will say nothing 
half so hard to me as what 1 say to myself ail day long.” But 
when the nioniiug came, and the hour came, and the knock at the 
door for which her cars wore on the alert, her heart nilspve her, 
and she felt that the present moment of her punishment, though not 
the heaviest, would still be hard to bear. 

He came slowly up stairs— his step was ever slow— and gently 
opened the door nr himself. Then, before he even looked at her, 
he closed it I do not know how to explain that it was so ; 

but it was this perfect command of himself at all se^ons which had 
in part made Alice afraid cf« him, and drove her to believe that they 
were not fitted for each other. She, when he thus turned for a 
moment from her, and then walked slowly towards heTj stood with 
both her hands leaning on the centre table of the room, and with 
her eyes fixed upon its surface. 

“Alice,” he said, walking up to her very slowly. 

Her whole frame shuddered as she heard the sweetness of his 
voice. Had 1 not better tell the truth of her at once P Oh, if 
she could only have been his again ! AVhat madness during these 
last six months had driven her to such a plight os this P The old 
love, came book upon her. Nay, it bad never gone. But that 
trust ip, his love returned to her — that trust which told her that 
sucU aud such worth would have sudiced to make her happy. 
But rtbil'cbnfidenoc in him was wortliless now ! Even though he shoula 
victeaire it, she could not change agahi. 
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** Alice.’* lie said again. Apd then> as slowly sbc looked up at him, 
he asked her for her hand. “ You may . give it mo/’ ho said, 

as to an old friend.” She put her hand m his hand, and then, 
withdrawing it, felt that she must never trust herself to do so again. 

“ Alice,” he continued, " I do not expect you to say much to me ; 
but there is a Question or two which 1 tliink you will answer. lias a 
day been fixed for this marriage F ” 

“ No,” she said. 

“ Will it be in a month P ” 

“ Oh, no ; — not for a year,” she replied hurriedly ; — and ho knew at 
once by her voice that she already dreaded this new wedlock. WJiat- 
ever of anger ho iniglit before have felt for her w'us banished. She hud 
brought herself by Tier ill-judgment — by her ignoropec, as she hud con- 
fessed — to a sad pass; out he believed that she was still worthy 
of his love., 

And now one more question, Alice; — but if you arc silent, I will 
not ask it again. Gan you tell mo why you have again accepted 
your cousin’s offer ? ” ^ 

” Because — she said very quickly, looking up as though she 
were about to speak with all her old courage. ”But you would 
never understand me,” she said — “and there can be no reason 
why I should dare' to hope that you should ever think well of me 
agfiiii.” 

He knew that there was no love — no love fur that man to whom 
she had j)lcdgcd her hand. lie did not know, on the otltcr hand, 
how strong, how unchanged, how true w^as her love for himself. 
Indeed of himself he was ihiuking not at all. He desired to learn 
whether she would suffe»; if by uny scheme lie might succeed in 
breaking off tliis marriage. When he had asked her whether she 
was to be married at once, she had shuddered at tlie thought. 
When he liad asked her why she had accepted her cousin, she hud 
faltered, and hinted at some excuse which he might fail to un- 
derstand. Had she loved George Vavasor, he could have understood 
that well enough. 

“Alice,” he said, speaking still very.ilowly, “ nothing has ever yet 
been done which need to a certainty separate you and me. 1 am a per- 
sistent ina% and 1 do not even yet give up all hope. A year is a long 
time. As you say yourself, 1 do not as yet quite understand you. Bat, 
Alice — and 1 tlunx that the position in which wo stood a few months 
since justifies me in saying so without offenoc — 1 love you now as well 
as ever, and idiould things change with you, 1 cannot tell you with how 
roueh joy and eagerness I shomd take you back to my bosom. My 
beart is yours now os it has been since I Iwew you.’* 

: Then he again just touched her hand, and left her before she had been 
able to answer a word. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIL 
UB. tombn’s adyios. 

Alice sat alone for an lionr without moving when John Grey bad 
left her, and the lost words which ho had uttered were sounding in 
her cars all the time, “ My heart is still yours, as it has been since 
I knew you.” There had been something in his words wdiich had 
sootliod llcr spirits, and had, for tho moment, almost comforted her. 
At tiny rate, he did not despise lier. He ooiild not have spoken 
such words as these to her had he not still held her high in his es- 
teem. I^ay ;— had he not even declared that he would yet take her 
as his own if she woidd come td him ? ” 1 cannot tell you with how 
much joy I would take you back to my bosom ! ” Ait 1 that might 
never be. But yet the assurance had been sweet to her — danger- 
ously sweet, as she soon told herself. She knew that she had lost 
hfu' ‘Eden, but it was something to lier that tho master of the gar- 
den had not himself driven her forth. She sut there, thinking of 
her fate, us though it belonged to some other one — not to herself ; 
as though it were n tale that she hud read. Herself she had 
shipwrecked altogether ; hut though she might sink, she hud not 
.been thrust from the ship by bunds which she loved. 

But wovdd it not have been better that he should have scorned her 
and reviled her? Had ho been able to do so, he at least would 
have cseu|)cd the grief of disappoiuted love. Had he learned to 
despise lier, be would liavc ceased to regret her. 8]ic had no 
right to feel consolation in the fact that liis sufferings were equal 
to her own. But when she thought of this, she told herself 
that it could not be that it was so. He was a man, she said, 
not passionate by nature. Alas 1 it vras the mistake she bad ever 
made when summing up the items of his character! Ho might 
bo persistent, she tliouglit,, in still striving to do that upon which 
he had once resolved. He had said so, and that which he said 
was always true to the letter. But, nevertheless, when this 
thing which he still chose to pursue should have been put ab- 
solutely beyond his reach, he would not allow his calm bosom to be 
harassed by a vain regret. Ho was a man too whole at every 
point — so Alice told herself — to allow his happiness to be marred 
oy such on accident. 

But must the accident occur? Was there no chance that he 
might be saved, even from such trouble as might follow upon such 
a loss ? Cguid it not be possible that he might be gratified— -since 
it would gratify him— pd that she might be saved ? Over and over 
again she considered this — but always as though it were another woman 
whom she would fain save, and not herself. 

But knew that her own iate was fixed* She had been when 
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sbo hod done the thing, but the thing not on that account tlio leas 
done. She had been mad when she had trusted herself abroad with two 
persons, both of whom, as she had well knoB'iu were intent on wiTiiching 
ner happiness from out of her grasp. She haa been mad w hen idie had 
told herself, whilst walking over the Westmoreland fells, that after all 
she might as well marry her cousin, since Uiat other marriage was thru 
beyond her reach ! Her two eoiisins had succeeded in bliditing all the 
hopes of her life ; — but what could she now think of herself in that she 
had been so weak as to submit to such usage from their hands P Alas ! 
•^shc told herself, admitting in her misery all her weakness — alas I she 
had had no mother. She had gloried in her indepcndcmcc, and this had 
come of it ! She hod scorned the prudence of Lady McLeod, and her 
scorn had brought her to this pass 1 

Was she to give herself bodily — body and sonl, ns she said aloud 
in her solitary agony*— to a man whom she 'did not loveP Must she 
submit to bis caresses— lie on his bosom— turn herself warmly to his 
kisses P- “No,” she said, “no” — speaking audibly, as she walked 
nb()\it the room “ no ; — it was not in my bargain ; 1 never meant it.” 
But if so what had she meant P — what had been her dream P Of 
what marriage had she thouglii, when she was writing that letter 
back to George Vavasor? How am I to analyse her mind, and 
make her thoughts and feelings intelllgihle to those who may cure to 
trouble themselves with the study P Any sacrilioe site would make 
for her coinsin which one friend could make for another. 8hc w'ould 
light his battles with her money, with her words, with her sympathy. 
Slic woifld sit with him if ho needed it, and speak comfort to him 
by the hour. His disgrace should bo her disgrace; — his glory her 
glory;— his pursiits hcr^pui'suits. Was not Uiut the murringo to 
which she had consented P But he had come to her and asked her 
for a kiss, and she had shuddered before him, when ho mode the do* 
mand. Then that other one had come and had touched her hand, and 
the fibres of her body had seemed to melt within her at the touch, 
so that she could have fallen at his feet. 

Slic had done very wrong. She kuew that she Imd done wrong* 
She knew that she had sinned with that sin which speeiaily dis- 
graces a woman. She bod said thaifW would become the wife 
of- a man to whom she could not cleave with a wife’s love ; and, 
mad with a vile ambition, she had given up the man fur whoso 
modest love her heart was longing. She bod thrown off from her 
tliat wondrous aroma of nrecious delicacy, wlilch is the greatest 
treasure of womanhood, ohe had sinned a^nst her sex ; ami, in an 
agony of despair, as she crouched down upon the floor M'ith her 
head against her chair, she told herself that there was no pardon 
for her. She understood it now, and knew that she could not forgive 
herself. 

But oan you forgive her, delicate reader? Or am I asking tho, 
question too early in my story P Pur myself, I luivc forgiven her. The 
story of the struggle has been present to my mind for many years — and 
I have learned to think that even this offence against womanhood may, 
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with deep repentance^ be forgiven. And you also must formve her be 
fore we close the book, or else my story will have been told amiss. 

But let us own that she hud sinned — almost damnably, almost past 
forgiveness. Whut ! — thihk that she knew what love meant, and not 
know which of two she loved ! What I — doubt of two men for whose 
arms she longed, of which the kisses would be sweet to bear ! on 
which side ky the modesty of her maiden love ! Paugh ! She had 
submitted to pollution of heart and feeling before she bad brought 
herself to such a pass as this. Gome, — let us see if it be possible that 
she may be cleansed by tlui fire of her sorrow. 

“ What um I to do ? *' She passed that whole day in asking herself 
iliiit question. She was hcrsclr astounded at the rapidity with which 
tlic conviction had forced itself upon her that a marriage with her cousin 
W'ould be to her almost impossible ; and could she permit it to be said 
of her that she had thriceuii her career jilted a promised suitor — that 
three times she would go back from her word because her fancy had 
changed Y Where coufil she find the courage to tell her father, to 
tell Kate, to tell even George himself, that her purpose was again aU 
tered P But she had a yedr at her disposal. If only during that year 
he would take her money aud squander it, and then require notniug 
further of her hands, might she not thus escape the doom before her r 
Alight it not 1)C possible that tlie refusal should this time come from him P 
But she succeeded in making one resolve. She thought at least that 
she succeeded. Come what come might, she would never stand with 
him at the altar. While there was a cliff from which she might fall, 
water that would cover her, a death-dealing grain that might be mixed 
in her cu]), she could not submit herself to be George Vavasork wife. 
To no ear could she tell of this resolve. To no fridiqjp could she hint 
her purpose. She owed her money to the man after what bad passed 
belM'ecu them. It was hi.s right to count upon such assistance as that 
would give him, mid ho should have it. Only as his betrothed she could 
give it him, for she understood well that if there were any breach be- 
tween them, his accepting of such aid would be impossible. He should 
have her money, and then, when the day come, some escape should be 
found. 

In the afternoon licr father tjkme to her, and it may be as well to ex- 
plain that Mr. Grey had seen him again that day. Mr. Grey, when he 
left Queen Anne Street, had gone to his kwyer, and from thenco had 
made his way to Air. Vavasor. It was between five imd six when Mr. 
Vavasor came back to Lis house, and he then found bis daughter sitting 
over tlie drawing-room fire, without lights, in the gloom of the evening. 
Mr. Vavasor had returned with Grey to the lawyer’s chambers, and had 
from thence come direct to his own bouse. He had been sturtled at 
the precision with which all the circumstances of his daughter’s portion 
W Dcen explained to a mild-cycd old gentleman, with a bald head, who 
carried on his business in a narrow, ^ark, clean street, behind Doc- 
tor’s Commons. Mr. Tombe was his name. " No,” Air. Grey had 
said, when Air. Vavasor bod asked as to the peculiar nature of Air. 
Tombe's business ; he is not specially an ecclesiaatioal lawyer. He 
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had a partner at Ely^ and was always employed by my fatherp 
and by most of the clergy there ! ” Mr. Tombe had evinced no 
surprise, no dismay, and certainly no mock delicacy, when t.he whole 
affair was tmder discussion. George Vavasor was to get present 
moneys, but— if it conld he so arranged — from John Grey's stores 
rather than from those belonmng to Alice. Mr. Tombe could pro- 
bably arrange that with Mr. Vavasor’s lawyer, who would no doubt 
be anle to make difficulty as to raising ready money. Mr. Tombe would 
be able to raise ready money without diffioulty. And then, at last, George 
Vavasor was to be made to surrender his bride, taking or having taken the 
price of his bargain. John Vavasor sat by in silence as the arrange- 
ment was being made, not knowing how to* speak. He had no 
money with which to give assistance. “I wish you to understand 
from the lady’s father,” Grey said to the lawyer, ” that tiio marriage 
would be regarded by him with as much dismay as by myself.” 

” CertaiiJy ; — it would be ruinous,” Mr. Vavasor had answered. 

” And you see, Mr. Tombe,” Mr. Grey went on, “ wc only wish to 
try the man. If he be not such as we believe him to be, be can prove 
it by his conduct. If he is worthy of her, he can then take her.” 

“You merely wish to open her eyes, Mr. Grey,” said the mild- 
eyed lawyer, 

“ I wish that he should have what money he wants, and then we shall 
find what it is he really wishes.” 

“ Yes ; we shall know our man,” said the lawyer. “ He shall have 
money, Mr. Grey,” and so the interview had Dccii ended. 
i^Mr. Vavasor, wdicu he entered the drawing-room, addressed liis daugh- 
ter in a cheery voice. “ What 1 ail in the dark ? ” 

“ Yes, papa. Why should 1 have candles when 1 am doing nothing P 
J did not expect you.” 

“ No ; I suppose not. I came hero because I want to say a few 
words to you aoout business.” 

“ What buisucss, papa P ” Alice well understood the tone of her 
father’s voice. He was desirous of propitiating her ; but was at the 
same time desirous of carrying some point in which ho thought it pro- 
bable that she would oppose him. 

“ Well, my love, if Jf understood y6d rightly, your cousin George 
wants some money.” 

“ 1 did not say that he wants it now ; hut I think he will wont it be- 
fore the time for the dcclion comes.” 

”lf so, he will want it at once. He has not asked you for 
it yet?” 

” No ; he lias merely said that should be be in need he would take 
me at my word.” 

”1 think tliere is no doubt that he wants it. Indeed, 1 believe that 
he is almost without present means of bis own.” 

“ 1 otfn hardly think so; bht 1 have no knowledge about it. I ^ 
only say tliat he has not asked me yet, and that I snould wish to oblige 
him whenever he may do so.” 

” To what extent, AlimP ” 
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** I don’t know what I have. I get about four hundred a year, but 
I do not know what it is wortii, or how far it can all be turned into 
money. 1 should wish to keep a hundred a year, and let hiin haire the 
rest.*' 

Wliafr! eight thousand pounds P ** said the father, who in spite of 
his wisli not to oppose her, could not but express his dismay. 

** I do not imogiue that ho will want so much; but if he should, .1 
wish that he should have it.” 

” Henven aud earth ! ” said John Vavasor. “ Of course we sliould 
have to give up tho liousc.” He could not suppress his trouhlo, 
or rclVaiu from bursting out in agony at prospect of such a 
loss. 

“ Ihit he has asked me for nothing yet, papa.** 

” No, exactly; and perhaps he may not; but I wdsli to know what 
to do when the demand is hmde. I am not going to oppose you now ; 
your money is your own, and you have a right to etd w'itfi it as you 
please ; — but would you gratify me in one thing r ** 

“ What is it, papaP ** 

“ When he does apply, let the amount bo raised through me P ** 

•* Ilow through you P ” 

” Come to me, 1 mean, so that I may see the lawyer, and have 
tho arnmgemonts made.” Then ho explamcd to her that in dealing 
w’ilh largo sums of money, it could not be right that she should do 
so without his knowledge, cron though the property was her own. 
”1 will pronjiso you that I will not oppose your wishes,” he said. 
Tlicu Alice undertook that when such case should arise thc^ money 
should be raised through his means. 

The day but one following this she received a letter from Lady 6len- 
ccra, who was still at Mateliing Priory. It was a light-spirited, 
chatty, amusing letter, intended to be happy in its tone — intended 
to have a flavour of happiness, but just failing through the too ap- 
parent meaning of a W'ord hero aud there. ” You will ecm that I 
am at Matching,” the letter said, *' whereas you wOt remember 
thnt 1 was to have been at Monksbadc. 1 escaped at Idst by a 
violent cfTort, and am now passing my time innocently — ^1 fear not 
so profitably as slie would luaucc me to do — with Iphy Palliscr. 
You rcmcnibcr Ipliy. She is a good creature, and would fain turn 
even me to proOt, if it were possible. 1 own that I am thinking 
of tliem nil at Monksbadc, and am in truth delighted that 1 am 
not there. My absence is entirely laid upon your shoulders. That 
w'icked evening amidst the ruins! Poor ruins 1 I go there alone 
sometimes and fancy that I hear such voioes from the walls, and 
SAC such faces through the broken windows!’ All the old Pailisers 
come and frown at me, and tell me that I am not good enoimh 
to belong to Uicm. There is a particular window to w)poh Sir 
Gny comes and makes faces at mo. 1 told Iphy the other daj» 
mid she answered me very gravely, that I might, if 1 cliosai moke 
myself good enough for the Pailisers. £vcn for the Pailisers ! Isn^t 
that beautifttir* 
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Thfid Lady Gleucora went on to say, that her husband in- 
tended to come up to London early in the gession, and that she 
would acoompany him. '* That b/' ^ded Lady Qleuooro, if I am 
itill good enough for the Pallbers at that timo/^ 


C5HAPTER XXXVni 

THE INK AT SHAF. 

When George Vavasor left Mr. Scrubyb ^(Bce— the attentive reader 
will remember tliat he did cull upon Mr. Scruby, the parliamentary law- 
yer, and tiiere recognised the necessity of putting himself in possession 
of a small sum of money with as httlo delay as possible — when he left 
the attorney’s office, ho waa well aware that the work to bo done 
was still before him. And he knew also that the job to be undertaken 
was a very disagreeable job. He did not like the task of borrowing 
his cousin Alice’s money. 

Wc all of us know that swindlers and rogues do very dirty tricks, 
and wc are apt to picture to ourselves a ocHain amount of gusto and de- 
light on the part ot the swindlers in tiie doing of them. In this, I think 
we are wrong. The poor, broken, scmi-geutccl beggar, who borrows half 
sovereigns apiece from all hb old acquaintances, knowing that they know 
that he will never repay them, suffers a separate little agony with each 
petition that he makes. He does not enjoy ptea.sant sailing in this journev 
which he b making. To be refused is painful to him. To get lib half- 
sovereign with scorn b painful. To get it with apparent confidence in 
hb honour b almost more painful. 1) — it,” he says to himself on 
such rare occasions, " I will pay that fellow ; ” and yet, os he says it, 
he knows that he never will pay even that fellow. It is a comfortless, 
nnsaibfylng trade, that of living upon other people’s money. 

How was Georgo Vavasor to maae liis first step towards getting hb 
baud into his cousin’s purse F He had gone to her asking for her love, 
and she had shuddered whmi he asked her. TJmt hud been the com- 
mencement of their life under their new engagement. IJc knew very 
Well that the money would be forthcoming when he demanded it, — but 
under their present joint cirouxnstances, how was he to make the de- 
mand ? If he wrote to her, should he simply ask for money, and make 
no allusion to hb love P If he went to her in person, should ho make 
hb visit a mere visit of business,-- as he might call ou his banker F 

He resolved at lost that Xatc should do the work for him. Indeed, 
he bad felt all along that it would be well that Kate should act as am- 
bassador between him and Alice bi money matters, os she bad long dono 
in otlmr things. He could talk tb Kate as he could not talk to Alice i 
--and then, between the women, those hard monev necessities would 
be softened douhi by a romantb phraseology which ho would not him« 
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self know how to use with any effect. lie made up bis iniiid to 9C6 
Kate, and with tliis view he went down to W^estraorcland ; and took 
Iiimself to a small wayside inn at Shap amon^ the fells, which had been 
known to him of old. He gave his sister notice that he would be there, 
and begged her to come over to him as earl^ as she might find it pos- 
sible on tlie morning after his arrival. He himself reached the place late 
in the evening by train from London. There is a station at bhap, by 
which the railway company no doubt conceives that it has conferred on 
that Bomewhut rough and remote locality all the advantages of a refined 
civilisation; but I doubt whether the Shappites have been thankful for 
the favour. The landlord at the bin, for one, is not thankful. Shap 
had been a place owing all such life os it had possessed to coaching and 
posting. It had been a stage on the high roaa from Lancaster to Car- 
lisle, and though it lay high and bleak among the fells, and w^as a cold, 
windy, thinly-populated place, — filling all travellers with thankfuhicss 
that they had not been made Shanpites, nevertheless, it had had its 
glory ill its coaching and posting. 1 nave ilo doubt that there arc men 
and women who look back with * a fond regret to the palmy days of 
Shan. 

Vavasor reached the little inn about nine in the evening on a niglit 
that wfis pitciiy dark, and in a wind which made it necessary for him to 
hold his hut on to his licad. “ What a beastly country to live in,** ho 
said to himself, resolving tliat be would certainly sell Vavasor Hall in 
sjiite of all family associations, if ever the power to do so should be liis. 
** What trash it is,** he said, “hanging on to such a place as thi^t with- 
out the means of living like a gentleman, simply because one’s ancestors 
have done so.** And then he expressed a doubt to himself whether all 
the world contained a more ignorant, opinionated, useless old man than 
his graudfatlier, — or, in short, a greater fool. 

“ Well, Mr. George,*’ said the landlord, us soon as he saw him, “a 
sight of you*s guid for sair ecu. It’s o*er lang since you*ve been doon 
anmiig the fells.’* But George did not want to converse with the inn- 
keeper, or to explain how it was that he did not visit Vavasor Hall. 
The innkeeper, no doubt, knew all about it, — knew that the grandfather 
had quarrelled with his gran^fspn, and knew the reason w|iy ; but 
George, if he suspected such knowledge, did not choose to refer to it. 
bo he simply grunted something in reply, and getting himself in before 
a spark of lire wliich hardly was bommg in a public room with a sandy 
floor, begged tliat the Uttlo sitting-room up stairs mi^ht bo got ready 
for him. There he passed the evening in solitude, giving no encourage- 
ment to the landlord, who, nevertheless, looked him tm three or four 
times, — till at last George said that his head ached, and that he would 
%ish to be alone. “ He was always one of them cankery chiels as never 
have a kindly word for man nor beast,” said the landlord. “ Seems as 
though that raw slash in his face had gone right through into his heart** 
After that George was left alone, and sat thinking whether it would not 
be better to ask Alice for two thousand pounds at once, — so as to save 
him from the disagreeable necessity of a second borrowing before their 
marriage. He was very uneasy in his mind. He had flattered’ himself 
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throuffh it all that his cousin had loTcd him. He had felt sure that suck 
was the case while they were together in Switzerland. 'VVlieu she had 
determined to give up John Grey, of course he iiad told himself the 
same thing. When she had at once answered his first subsequent over- 
ture with an assent he had ofcourso been certain that it was so. Dark, 
seillLsb, and even dishonest os he was, he had, nevertheless, cidoycd 
sOimciliiug of a lover’s true pleasure in believing that Alice had still 
loved him through all their mischances. But liis Joy had in a moment 
been turned into gall during that interview m Qnce'n Anne Street. He 
had read the truth at a glauce. A man must be very vain, or else very 
little used to such matters, who at George Vavasor’s age cannot under- 
stand the feelings with which a woman receives him. When Alice con- 
trived as she had done to csoape the embrace ho was so well justified 
in asking, he knew the M^hole truth. He \Yas soro at heart, and very 
angry withal. He could have readily spurned her from him, and re- 
jected her who had once rejected him. lie would have done so had not 
his need for her money restrained Jiim. Ho was not a man who 
could deceive liimsclf in such inatter^r He knew that this was so, and 
ho told himself that he was a rascal. 

Vavasor Hall was, by the road, about five miles from Shap, and it 
W.HS not altogether an easy task for Kate to get over to the village 
without informing her grandfather that the visit was to bo made, 
and what was its purport. She could, iudeed, walk, tmd the walk 
would not be so long as that she had taken with Aheo to Swindale 
Fell;-irbut walking to an inn on a high road is not the same thing 
as walking to a point on a hill side over a lake. Had she been 
dii’ty, draggled, and wet through ou Swiudale Kell, it would 
have simplv been mifttcr for mirth; but her brother she knew 
would not have liked to see her enter the Lowther Arms at Shap 
in such a condition. It tliercfore became necessary that she should 
ask her grandfather to lend her the jaunting car. 

^ Wlien do you want to go P ” ho asked sharply. In such estab- 
lisnments as that at Vavasor Hall the family horse is generally used 
for double duties* Though lie draws the laay of the house one day, 
he is not too proud to draw raazt^nro on the next. And it will 
always bo found that the master of the house gives a great prefer 
ence to tlie manure over the lady. The Squire at Vavasor baa 
come to do so to suoh an extent t^ ho regarded any application 
for the animal’s services as an encroachment. 

*‘Only to Shap, grandpapa.” 

** To Shap ! what on earth can take you to Shap ? There are no 
AopsatShap.” 

gohig to do shopping ; I want to see some one there.” 

^ Whom oau you want to sec at Shap ? ” 

Then tt occurred to Kate, on tlie spar of the moment, that she might 

Weil tell her grandfather the fact. "My brother lias come down,” 
ahe smd, "and is at the inn there. I had not intended to tell you^ as I did 
not wish to mention his name till you had consentod to receive him here,” 
" And he expects to come here now i->docs he P ” said tho Squire. 
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** Oh 110 , Sir. 1 iliink he has no expeefation of the kiiuf. He has 
come down simply to sec me ; — about business, I believe.*' 

Business ! wliat business P 1 suppose he wants to got your money 
from you P ** 

** I think it is with rcfcrouce to his manage. I think he wants me 
to use my iullucncc wilii Alice that it may not be delayed.'* 

Look hero, Kate ; if ever you lend him your money, or any of it,-<» 
that is of the piincipal, I mean, — I will never speak to him again under 
any cirounKstunce. And more than that ! Look here, Kate. In spite 
of nil that has past and gone, the property will become his for his life 
when I die, — unless I clinnge my will. If he gets your money from you, 
I will cliangc it, and he shall not be a shilling richer at my death than 
ho is now. You con have the horse to go to Shap.** 

What unlucky olianoc had it been which had put this idea into the 
old Squire's liead on this especial morning P Kate had resolved that 
slic would entreat her brother to make use of her little fortune. She 
feared that lie was now ooming with some reference to his cousin's 
money,— that something was to M done to enable liim to avail himself 
of ills cousin’s ofler ; and Kate, almost blushing in the solitude of her 
chamber at the thought, was determined that her brother roust be saved 
from such temptation. She knew that money was necessary to him. 
She knew that he could not stand a second contest without assistance. 
AVith all their confidonocs, he had never told her much of his pecuniary 
circumstances in the world, but she was almost sure that be was a poor 
man. lie had siiid as much as that to her, and in his letter desiring her 
in come to him at Shap, he had inserted a word or two purposely in- 
tended to prepare her mind for monetary considerations. 

As she was jogged along over the rough road<iQ Shap, she made up 
her mind that Aunt Greouow would be tlie proper nersoii to defray the 
expense of the coming election. To give Kate her due she would have 
given up every shilling of her own money without a moment's iiesita- 
lioii or auy feeling that her brother would be wrong to ^cept it. Nor 
would she, pm'haps, have been unalterably opposed to his taking Alice's 
money had Alice simply been his 'cousin. She felt that os Vavasors they 
were bound to stand oy the futuns bead of the family in an attempt 
which was to bo made, os she felt, for the ^neral Vavasor iutercat. 
But she could not endure to think that her brother should take the 
money of the girl whom he was engaged to marry. Aunt Greenow’s 
money she thought was fair game. Aunt Groeuow herself had made 
various liberal ouers to herseli which Kate had declined, not caring to 
be under pecuniary obligations even to Aunt Grecnow without neces 
sity,; but she felt that tor such a purpose as her brother's contest aha 
need not hesitate to ask for assistance, and ahe thought also that such 
assistance would bo forthcoming. 

** Grandpapa knows that you arc here, George,** said Kate, v^hen 
their first greeting was over. 

** The deuce he does I and why did yon tell him ? ** 

“ I could not get the oar to come ui without letting him know why I 
wanted it/* 
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Wliat nonsense ! as if you couldn’t bavo made any cxcuso I 1 was 
particularly auiioos that be sbould not guess that I am hero.” 

** I doEt see that it oan make any diftercnco, George." 

“ But T see that it can,— a very great dificreuce. It may prevent ray 
ever b^g able to get near him again before he dies. Wbat did he say 
about my ooraing 

“He didn't say much.” 

“ He made no offer os to my going there P ” 

“No." 

“ 1 should not have gone if be bad. I don’t know now that I ever 
sluill go. To be there to do any good,-^BO as to make Jiim alter bis 
will, and leave me in the position which I have a right to expect, would 
take more time iliau the whole property is worth. And lie would en- 
deavour to tie me down in some way 1 could not stand ;-*porhap8 ask 
me to give up in^ notion of going into parliament." 

“ He might asK you, but he would not' make it ground for another 
quarrel, if you refused." 

“Ho is so unreasonable and ignorant that I am better away from 
him. But, Kate, you have not congratulated me on my matrunonial 
prospects." 

“ indeed did, Georj^, when I wrote to you.” 

“Did you? well; I had forgotten. 1 don't know that any very 
strong congratulatory tono is necessary. As things go, perhaps ft 
may uc as well for all of n&i and that's about the best tuat con bo said 
for it.” • 

“Oh, Gcoige!" 

“ You see I’m not romantic, Kate, as you are. Half a dozen children 
with a small income do ndt generally present themselves as being de- 
" airable to men who wish to push their way iu the world." 

“ You know you have alwiws longed to make her your wife." 

“I don't know anything oi the kind. You have always been under a 
motoh-making halliiomation on that point. But in this case you have 
been so far successful, and are entitled to your triumph." 

“ 1 don't want any triumph ; you ought to know that." 

“But ril toll you what I do want, Kate. I waut some money." 
Then he paused, but as she did not answer immediately, he was obliged 
to go on speaking. “ I’m not at all sure that I have not been wrong 
iu making this attempt fo glSITinto pBrliameiit,-^hat I’m not struggling 
to pick fruit which is above my reach." 

“ Don’t say that, George.” 

“Ah, but I ean’t help feeling it. I need hardly tell you that I am 
ready to risk anything of my own. If 1 know myself I would toss up 
to-morrow, or for the matter of that to-day, between the gallows and a 
seat in the House. But 1 cannot go on with this contest by risking 
what is merdy my own. Uoncy, £br immediate use, I bavo none left, 
mui my neck, though 1 were ever so willing to risk it, is of no servi(^." 

“ Whatever 1 have can be yours to-morrow," said Kate in a hesitating 
voice, whkdi too phunly pronounced her misery as she made the offi»n 
iShe could not ref^n liorself from making it. Though her gnmd&tber'e 
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threat was ringing in her ears, — ^though she knew that she might be 
ruining her brother by nroposirig such a loan, she had no alternative. 
Wlion her brother tolil iier of his want of money, she could not abstain 
from 1.eiidcring to him tho use of what was her own. 

“ No,** said ho. ** 1 shall not take your money.’* 

“ You would not scruple if you knew how welcome you arc. ’ 

At any rate, I sliull not take it. 1 should not llunK it right. All 
that you liavc would only just suffice for my present waots, and I should 
not (hoosc to niuk(3 you a beggar. There would, moreover, be a diffi- 
«ulty about readjusting the payment.** 

‘‘ There would be no difficulty, because no one need bo consulted but 
us two.** 

“I should not think it right, and therefore let tlicrc be an end of it,** 
said George in a tone of voice which had in it something of maguilo- 
cjucncc. 

“ What is it you wdsh then ? ’* said Kate, w^ho knew too well what he 
did wish. 

“ I w ill explain to you. Wlicn Alice and I am married, of course 
there will be a seitlemont made on her, and as we are both the grand- 
ohildrcn of the old Srjuire 1 shall propose that the Vavasj^r property 
shall be hers for life in the event of her outliving me.** 

“Well,** said Kate. 

“And if this be done, there cun be no harm in my forestalling 
some of her property, which, under the circpfistanoes of such a set- 
vlemcnt, would of course become mine wlien wo are married.’* 

“ But the Squire might leave the propevtj to whom he pleases.** 

“ Wo know very well that he woirt, at any rate, leave it out of 
tho family. In fact, he w'ould only be too glad to consent to such 
an agreement os that 1 have proposed, because he would thereby 
rob me of all power in tho matter.’* 

“But that could not be done till you are married.’* 

“Look hero, Kate; — don’t you make difficulties.” And now, as 
he looked at her, the cicature on his face seemed to open and 
yawn at her. “ If you mcan^ to say that you won’t help me, do say 
BO, and 1 will go back to Lopdon.” 

“I would do anything in my power to help you, — ^that was noi 
wrong ! ” 

“ Yes ; anybody could say as much as'^tbati That is not much of 
^ offer if you arc to keep to yourself the power of deciding wha*; 
is wrong. Will you write to Alice, — or better still, go to her, and ex* 
plain that 1 want tho money F ” 

“How can 1 go to London now ? ” 

** You can do it very well, if you choose. But if that be too much, 
then write to her. It will come much bettor from you than from me ; 
write to her, and explain that 1 must pay in advanoe the expenses of 
this contest, and that 1 cannot look for success unless 1 do so. I did 
not think that the demand would come so quick on me ; but they know 
that I am not a man of capital, and therefore 1 cannot expect them to 
carry on the fight fur luc unless they know that the money is sure. 
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8oniby has been bitten two or three thnos by these metropolitan feU 
lows, and he is determined that he will not bo bitten ngain.'^ Then ho 
paused for Kate to speak. 

George,” she said, slowly. 

‘’•Well.” 

••I wish you would try any other scheme but that.” 

•• There is no other scheme I That’s so like a woman to quarrel 
with the only plan that is practicable.” 

”1 do not think that you ought to take Alice’s money.” . 

•* My dear Kate, you must aflot^ me to be tlio best judge of what X 
ought to ‘do, and what 1 ought not to do. Alice herself understands the 
matter perfectly. She knows that I cannot obtain this position, which ' 
is us desirable for her as it is for mo—” 

And for me as much as for either,” said Kate, interrupting him. 

“Very well. Alice, I say, knows that 1 cannot do this without 
money, and lias o/Tered the assistance which I want. 1 would rather 
that yoii should tell her how' inuch 1 want, and that 1 want it now, 
than that 1 should do so. That is all. If you are half the woman tliat 
1 take you to be, you will understand this well enough.” 

Kate di4 understand it well enough. She was quite awake to the 
^^act that her brother was ashamed of the thing he was about to do, — so 
much ashamed of it that he wos desirous of using her voice instead of 
his own. I wont you to write to her quite at once,” ho continued, 
•’since you seem to think that it is not worth while to take the trouble 
of a jottney to Loudon.” 


•• There is no question abeut the trouble,” said Kate. ” I would walk 
to London to the money for you, if that weim all.” 

•• Do you think that Ali8e will refuse to lend it me P ” said he, look- 
ing into her &ce. 

” 1 am sure that she would not, but I think that you ought not to 
take it from her. There seems to me to be something sacred about 
property that belongs to the girl you are going to marry.” 

•^If there is anything on the eartli I hate,” said George, walking 
about the room, •• it is romance. Ifyou^keep it for reading in your 
, bed-room, it’s all very well fcir, those whohke it, but when it comes to 
be mixed tqs with one’s business it plays the devil. If you would only 
sift what you have so^p^^s^mjKpuld see what nonsense it is. Alice and 

interests, and sU out money, and our 
.station in life, whateyer it may be, are to be joint property. And yet 
■ she is the hist person in the world to whom I ought to go mr money to 
iitij^ve her pmpects as well as my own. That’s What yOu call delicacy. 

, t ^ it tnfenud nonsense.” 

M yen what I’ll do, Gepm. TU ask Apnt Qreenow to lend you 

:,%t-^inbc^ey,r^ ' 

I beBeve ahe’A give me a shilling. Kew^ver, X want it qiiito 
iiEbiediatdy, and the time taken op in Ictter-wiltijig and negeiiatioiui .. 
WOidd be fatal to me. If you. won’t apply to Alice I must. 1 want you 
to tell me whiMiher^u wifloblige me in this matter.” 

. JEate was atiH kesito^g as to her answer, when there came a 
IB . 
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knock at the door, and a little crumpled note wAs brought up to 
Iter. A boy had juat come with it acroBS the fell from Vavasor 
Hall, and Kate, as soon as she saw her name on the outside, knew 
that it was from her grandfather. It was as follows:-^ 

If George wishes to come to the Hall, let iiim como. If he chooses 
to tell mo that he regrets his conduct to me, I will see him " 

What is it P ** said George. Then &to put the note into hor 
brother's hand. 

I’ll do nothing of the kind,** he said. “ What good should 1 get 
by going to the old man's house p ** * 

“ Every good,** said Kate. “ If you don’t go now you never can do 
So.” 

" Never till it*B my own,** said Georgo« ^ 

“ If you show him that you ore determined to be at variance with 
iiiin it will never be your own ; — unless, indeed, it should some day 
eomc to you as pari of Alice’s fortune. Think of it, George.; you 
would not like to receive cverythbg from her.” 

Ho walked about the room, muttering maledictions betwe^ his teeth, 
and balancing, os best he was able at such a moment, his pride against 
iiis profit. “You haven’t answered my question,** said ho. “ If 1 go 
to the Hall, will you write to Alice F ’’ 

“ No, George ; 1 cannot write to Alice asking her for the money.” 
“Yottwon^tP” 

“ I could not bring myself to do it.” 

“ Then, Kate, you and my grandfather may work together fpr the 
future. You may get him to leave you the place if you have skill 
enough.” 

“ That is as undeserved a reproooh as any ^oman ever encountered,” 
said Kate, standing her ground boldly before him. “ If you have cither 
licart or conscience you will feel that it is so.” 

“I’m not much troubled with either one or the other, I fancy. 
Things are being brought to such a pass with me, that I am better 
without Ihom." 

*• WiH you take my money,' George, just for the present P “ 

“No. 1 haven’t much oon^ience ; but 1 have a little left.** 

“TVill you let me write to Mrs. Greenow f ** 

“I have not the sli^test objectinn; but iiwiil be of no use what- 
soever.** - - — 

“ I will do so, at^toy rate. And now will;yott come to ithe Hall P ** 

*' To beg that old fool’s pardon F No : I won’t. la the mood I am 
id at present I couldn’t dq H. I sbould only anger him wome than 
....... Tell him that I’ve business whioh calls me back to Lou^a at 

“It is a thousand pities.” 

“ It can’t be helped.” 

“ It may make so gifoat a difference to you for your whole life ! ” urged 
Kate. 

“1*11 tell you what I’U do,” said George. “I’U go to Vavasor and 
put up with the old Squire's insolence, if you'D make this applfabftion 
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for me to Alice/’ 1 wonder wbeilicr il occurred Lo liitn that Iua sister 
deaired his presence at the Hall solely on bis own behalf. The same 
idea cenrtoinly did not occur to Kate. She liesitafced, feeling that she 
would almost do anything to achieve a reconciliation between her 
grandiather and her brother. 

'*But you’ll let me write to Aunt Grecnow first,” said she. ”It 
will take only two days,^r at the most three f ” 

To this G^rge consented as though he were yielding a great deal, 
and Kate, with a sore conscience, wSh a full knowlcd^ that she was 
undertaking to do wrong, promised that she would apply to Alice for 
her money, if suffioicnt ftinda should not be forthcoming from Mrs. 
Greenow. Thereujmn, George grocionsly consented to proceed to 
liis bed-room, and put together his clothes with a vidW to his visit to 
the HaU. 

“1 thank BeovidencOj^ Kate, that circumslauccs moke it impos- 
sible for me to stay above two days. I have not linen to last me 
longer" 

" Well manage that for you at the Hall." 

" Indeed, you won’t do anything of the kind. And look. Kate, when 
1 make that excuse don’t you oiTer to do so. I will stay there over to- 
morrow night, imd shall go into Kendal early, so as to catch the 
express tram up on Thursday morning. Don’t yen throw me over by 
any counter proposition." n 

Then they started together in the ear, and very few words were said 
till th^rcamd the old lodge which stood nt the entrance to the place. 
"Eh, Mr. George $ be that you P " said the old woman who came out to 
awing back for them the broken gate. " A sight of you is good for 
sair een." It was the asAe welcome tliat the inn-keeper had given him, 
and oQuafly sinceiu. George had never made himself popular about the 
ploce, out he was the heir. 

"1 suppose you bad better go into the drawing-room," said Kato, 
"while 1 go to my grandfather lou won’t find a fire there." 

" Manage it how you please ; but don’t keep me in the cold very long. 
Heavens I what a oount^ house I The middle of January, and no fires 
in the rooms^" 


I, when you ice him you must say that you 
HcfW that you me hero, don’t let 


"And remetobef, 
regret that you ever 
- thro b e a «if tethfif 

- 1 think it veW |»om)k) tfai^ .thaw till b«," kill Qeotgt. 


, „ "loaly 

hope he’ll let ne oeM the old hone to take me b«« to if there k 
Iben he is ^ fio&t d0iitr> ao 1 thlm’t hnt to go wO the zoom vith> 
out a fire/’ ^ 

The old min was stsoding fit tike fiUl steps whan the car dreve 
m as though to wdooms his rondsoU. He put out his hand to help 
Kate down^ stepa keepiim Ms eye all the umU on George’s face. 

" So you’ve oome baok, ’ lie Souire said to high 
"Yea, Siri^Ive come baoK,-*liko the prodigal son in the 
parable." 

"She prodigal sou *w eonkite. I hope you ate so.” 
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Pretty well iiyr that, Sir. Pm sorry there has been any quarrel, 
and all that, you know.” 

“Go in,” said the Squire, very angrily. “Go in. To expect any- 
thing gracious from you would be to expect pearls from swine. Go 
in.” 

George went in, shrugging his shoulders as Ids eyes met his sister’s. 
It was in this fasliion that the reconciliation tocdc pl^e between Squire 
Vavasor and his heir. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

MU. GHEESiLCIlE’s HOSPITALITY. 

As the winter wore itself away, Mr. Choesoore, happy as he was amidst 
the sports of Norfolk, and prosperous as he might be with the Augean 
spoils of Oileymead, fretted himself with an intense anxiety to bring to 
a close that affair which ho liad on his hands with the widow Greenow. 
There were two special dangers which disturbed him. She would give 
horsolf and all hj^ money to that adventurer, Bellfteld ; or else she would 
spend her own money so fast before he gol hold upon it| that the prise 
would be greatly damaged. “I’m — if she hasn’t been and.s^,. up a 
carriage ! he said to himself one day, as standing on the pavement of 
Tombland, in Norwich, he saw Mrs. Greenow issue forth from the 
Close iu a private brougham, accompanied 4>y one of the Eoirstairs 
girls. “She^s been and set up her carriage as sure as my name’s 
Uheesaore!” 

Whatever reason he might have to fear the former danger, we may 
declare that he had none whatever as to the latter. Mrs. Greenow knew 
what she was doing with her money as well as anv lady in England. 
Tho private carriage was ouly^a hired brougham taxen by the month, 
and ns to that boy in buttox]rbs,whom she had lately e8i»blished,' why 
should she not keep a young servant, and call him a page, if it gave her 
any comfort to do so r If Mr. Ghcesaore had also known that she had 
lent the Ealrstairs family fifty pounds^ Tieip^gaHhrongh with snme^ 
difficulty which Joe iad encountered with the Norwich trwespeoffie, he 
would have been beside himself with dbmay. He desired to obtain tho 
pr^e unmutilated, — in all its (air proportions. Any such dippings ho 
regarded as robbenes agairat himself. 

But he feared Bellfield more than he feared the brougham. That aH 
is fair iu love and war was no doubt, at this period. Captain BcUfidd^s 
maxim, and we can only trust that ho found in it some consolation, or ease 
to his conscience^ in regard to the monstrous lies wMcli he told his friend. 
In war, no doubt, all stratagems are (air. The one general is quite 
justified in making the other believe ho is far to the right, when in truth 
he is turning his enemy’s loft flank. If succossfol, ho will be put upou a 
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Mdsatal for his clever deceit, end crowned with laurels because of lus 
lie. If Bellfield could only be sucoessfal, and achieve for himself the 
mastery over th^ forty thousand pounds, the world would forgive him, 
.and place on his brow also some not uncomfortable crown. In the 
meantime, his strategies were as deep, and his lies as profound as those 
of any general. 

It must not be supposed that Cheesocre over believed him. In the 
first place ho knew that Bellfield was not a man to be believed in any 
way. Had lie not been living on lies for the last ten years F But then 
a man may lie in such a way as to deceive, though no one believe him. 
Mr. Chcesacre was kept in an agony of doubt while Gapiaiu Bellfield 
occupied his lodgings in Norwich. He feed Jeannette liberally. He 
even feed Charlie FairstairSiT-^Miss Bairstairs I mean, — with gloves, and 
chickens from Oilevmead, that ho might know whether that kite 
fluttered about his dovecote, and of what nature were the flutterings. 
He went even further than this, and feed the Captain himself, binding 
him down not to flutter as value given in return for such fees. He 
attempted even to fee the widow, — cautioning beraj^amst the fluttering, 
as he tendered to her on his knees a brooch as big as a breast-plaie. 
She waved aside the breast-plate, declaring that the mourning-ring which 
contained poor Greenpw’s unal grey lock of hair, was the last article 
from a jeweller’s shop which should ever find a plMe about her person. 
At the same time she declared that Captain Bellfield was nothing to 
her ; Mr. Cheesaore need have no fears in that porter. But then, she 
adde^neithpp was ho to have any hope. Her idfeotions were all buried 
un(!le^the cold' sod. * This was harassing. Nevertheless, though no 
absolute saiis&ction was to be attained in the v^ooing of Mrs. Greenow, 
there was a pleasantnes^in the occupation which ought to have recon- 
ciled her suitors to Iheir destiny, n^th most ladies, when a gentleman 
has been on his knees before one of them in the morning, with outspedeen 
protestatiemB of love, with dearly defined proffers of marriage, with a 
minute inventory of the oflbrer’s worldly wcdth,-«-‘dowu even to the 
*' mahogauy-furmtured ” bed-ehan^rs, as was the case with Mr. 
Cheesacre, and when all these ovejtures have been peremptorily 
declined,— a ^[entlcmaii k such a case, I say, would generally feel some 
awkwardness m sitting down to tea witn the lady at the close of such a 
performance. But wHh Mn. Greenow there was no such awkwardness. 
Aftc^pan hou/s she would play the 

.. boiipitiEty, tbat^md off all the annoyance ot dis- 


ibdr/lo^rs. Mr; Cbeesaoxia, csi su^ ^oocasiQnB, would leave the, 
Qos^ swearhw i^nil she would be his the next marke^y,— or, 

auy ^te, on the next Saturday. Then, oA the Monday, 
reacn him that Bellfield bad nassed all Sundav afternoon with ms laa: 
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migit ^ euAM to spend U«st rerj Sunder some on^ w w 
BalbUi: Tolunteets at I^wieb, And beuing this, ho would nw out 
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among i.)iosc rich l^aps, at the back of hiis farm^yard^ uttering deep carsoe 
nguiiLst the falsehood of man oud the iickicnese of women. 

Driven to despaiTj be at lust resolved to a$L Bcllfield to come to Oiley 
mead for a moiitli. That drilling at Norwich, or the part of it which 
was supposed to be profitable, wa$ wearing itself out. Junda low 
with the Captain,— as he did not aompie to tell hia friend OheeMece, and 
he ucccpicd the invitation. *'r|l mount yon with the Immers, old 
fellow/’ Cheesaore had said; and "give you a little ahooting. Only I 
won’t have you go out when I’m not with you." Bellfield agreed. Each 
of them understoqd the nature of the hargw; though Bellfield, I 
think, had somewhat the fdearer iindorstanding in the matter, lie would 
not be so near ilie widow as he bad been at Norwich, but he would not 
be less near tlmn his kind host. And his host would no doubt 
Match liim closely ; but then he also ccmld watch his host. There 
was a railway station not two miles from Oileymead, and ilie journey 
thence into Norwich was one of half an hour. Hr. Cheosacre would 
doubtless be very jealous of such journeys, but with ail his jealousy lie 
could not prevent them. And then in regard to ibis arrangement, Mr. 
Cheosacre paid the piper, whereas Captaui Bellfield paid nothing. Would 
it not be sweet to bun if he could carry off his friend's prise from under 
the very eaves of hia friend’s house ? 

And Mrs. Oreenow also understood the arrangement* "Going to 
Oileymoad, are yea? " she said when Captain Bellfield came to tell her 
of bis departufe/ Charlie Emrstoirs was with her, so tbist the Captain 
could not utilise the moment in any special way. " It's quite delightful," 
continued the widow, "to see how fond you two gentlemen of 
each other." 

" 1 think gcuilemen always like to go best to gentlemen's houses where 
there ore no ladies," said Charlie Eairstairs, whi&e career in life had not 
as yet been satisfactory to her. 

for that," said Belllield, "I wish with all my heart that dear old 
Cbccsy would get a wife. He wants a wife badly )f over a man did, 
with all that bouse full of blankets and orofdierj. Why don't you set 
your cap at him, Miss Fairstuirsl!" 

" What !— at a farmer P " said f Charlie, who was particularly anaions 
that her dear friend, Mrs. Greeimw, should not marry Hr. Cbcesimre, 
and who ureakly thought to belittle him accordingly. 

" Give him my kind lore," said Mr|.j^p^gC;«thfireby resenting the 
impotent interforence. "And look here, ' 

both dine with mo next Saturday. He idwgye comes in on 
and you might as well come too?' [ ' 

Captain Bellfield declared that he would only be fbo happy. ! 

"And Charlie shall come to set her cap at Mr- Cheesaerp,'* wdd the 
w^ow, turning a soft and gracious eye on the Captaui. 

"I shall bo Imppy to come," siud Charlie, quite delighted; "but not 
with that object. Mr. Cheesaore is very respectable, I’m sure." Charlie's 
mother had been tba daughter of a small squire who had let his land to 
tenants, aud she was, therefore, justified by oircqinstimocs in looking 
d»vn upon a farmer. 
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The matter was so settled,— pimding the conacnl of Mi’. Chccsacro 
tod BellQdd went out to Oilcm&d. Ho knew iho ways of Dm liousc. 
and was not surprised to find niinself left iilouc iiil after dusk ; nor was 
bo much surprised when ho learnt that he was not put into mu; of Dio 
mahogany-fumitured chambers, but into a back room lookiuo; ovt r the 
iarm-«jara, in which there was no dre-placc. The Captain had aUe.'uly 
endured some of the evib of and could litivo put up wiDi this 

easily had nothing been said about it. As it was, Cheesacrc brougiil 
the matter forward, and apologised, and made the thing diflicult. 

** You see, old follow/’ he said, "there are the rooms, and of course 
they’re empty. But it’s such a bore hauling out all the things and 
putting up the eurtaiuB. You'll bo very snug where you are." 

" I shall dervery well,” said Bellfield rather sulkily. 

" Of course you’ll do very Well. It’s the wannest room in the house 
in one way.” lie did not say in what way. • Perhaps the near neigh- 
bourhood of the stables may lutve hod a wanning olTect. 

Bellfield did not like it; but what is a poor man to do under such 
ciroumsiances P 8h he went up stairs and washed his Imnds before 
dinner in. the room witliout a flrc-placc, fiattering himself that he would 
yet be even with his friend Cheesaore. * 

They dined together not in the beat humour, and after dinner tiiev 
sat down to enjoy themselves with pipes and brandy and water. Bell- 
field, having a taste for everything that was expensive, would hiive 
preferred cigars j but his friend put none upon the tabic. Mr. Checs- 
acrc^tfcough he could spend his money lihcrully when occasion required 
muolTspeudiug, knew weft the value of douicstic economy, lie uasn’t 
going to nut himself out, as ho called it, for ihdllield ! What was good 
enough lor himself was^good enough for Bellfield. " A beggar, you 
know ; just a regular beggar 1” as he was betrayed into saying to Mrs. 
Greeuow, on some occasion just at this period. " Poor fellow, he only 
wants money to make him almost perfect,” Mrs. Grccnow had answered;— 
and Mr. Cheesaore had felt that ho had made a mistake. 

Both the men became talkative, if not good-humoured, under the 
efieots of the brandy and water, and tbs Captain then communicated 
Mrs. Greenow*s invitation to Mr. Cheoswe.. He had had his doubts ^ 
to the propriety of doing so,— tliinking^tinit iierhaps it niigiit be to ids 


Imni’t Mj ooMrion to jwritou#." ..i 

itluH pvu 0(0011(1 jw» to Jo witli it, --but oc B 


adyimtage to forget tbe lueosage. iiut he rewscfoa timt lie was at mj 

Jp plflli^^ that the should delivered. " J liad 

io to andyust wi^ bet good-'bye, you know,” he said apologetically, as 
he fimshei his little s{ie<^, 

¥ y denfc Bee that si idl” said Oheesam. 

•• Wmy feUo^.how fcoliS&ons you are. . If I were to ^ 

bwi^varikht qneivfl ^ youwouliit havo mo be, j t would oul^^ 
oall atlenwm to the thixigi^’ . 

/^Fmnotabitieiiloiu. A man who unon Ins own ground as I do 
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I tliiiik it 1ms a great deal to do with it. If a man does intend 
to marry he oiigiit to have things comfortable about him; unless 
he wants to live on his wife^ which 1 look upon as about the 
meanest thing a man can do. By George. Td sooner break stones than 
that.** 

This was hard for any captain to bear, — even for Captain BeSfield ; 
but ho did bear it, — looking forward to revenge. 

“ There’s no pleasing you, I know," said he. "But there’s the fiict. 
1 went to say good-bye to her, and she asked me to give you that 
inossagc. Shall we go or not ? ” 

Cheusacrc sat for some time silent,,blowingout huge clouds of smoke 
while he meditated a little plan. " Til tell you what it is, BeUficld," he 
said at lust. " She’s nothing to you, and if you won’t mllid it, 1*11 go. 
Mrs. Jones shall get you anything you like for dinner, — and,-— and — i’ll 
stand you a bottle of the Si port ! ’* 

But Gapiioin Belliicld was not going to put up with this. He had 
not sold himself altogether to work Mr. Cheesaore’a will. " No, old 
elluw,” said he; *'lhat cock won’t fight. She has asked me to dine 
with her on Saturday, and 1 mciui to go. 1 don’t intend that she should 
think that I’m afraid of her,* or of you cither.’’ 

" You don’t ;— don’t you ? *’ 

" No 1 don’t,** said the Captain stoutly. 

"I wish you’d pay me some of that money you owe me,” said 
Chcesacrc. 

" So I will, — when I’ve imtrried the widow. Ha, — ha,— -ha.’’. 

Chccsacre longed to turn him out of the house. Words to bid him go 
wxrc, so to say, upon his tongue.^' But tlie man would only have taken 
uimsclf to Norwich, and would have gone without any embargo upon 
his suit; all their treaties would then bo at an end. "She ImowB a 
trick worth two of that," said (3hecsacre at last. 

1 dare say she docs ; and if so, why shouldn’t 1 go and dine with 
her next Saturday P ’* 

“ I’ll tell you why, — because you’re in my way. The douce is in it if 
1 haven’t made the whole tfaitfjg clear enough. I’ve told you all my 

E luns because I thought you vAipe my friend, and I’ve paid you well to 
(dp me, too ; and yet it seems to me you’d do anythuig in your power 
^0 tinow me over,— only you can’t.” 

" What an ass you arc," said tlm CaptrfirTRe?l^^ JPE. 

listen to me. Tliat scraggy young woman, Cliarlie Fairstairs, is to be 
there of course." 

" How do you know P ’’ 

"1 tell you that I do know. She was present when the whole thing 
^was arranged, and 1. heard asked, and hemd her say that she wool! 
f ^ome ^ — and for the matter w that 1 heard her declare that she wbuldn’t 
set her cap at you, because you’re a farmer." 

" Upon my word she’s kind. Upon my word she is," said Cheesacre, 
getting very angry and very red. "Charlie Fairstairs, indeed! I 
wouldn’t pick her out of a gutter with a pair of tongs. She ain’t good 
enough for my bailiif, lei alone me." 
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•* But somebody must take tier in baud on Saturday, if you’re to do 
any good,” said ibe crafty Belllield. 

What the deuce does she have that nasty creature there for ? ” said 
Cbeesaore, who thought it very hard that everything should not bo 
arranged exactly as he would desire. 

“ She wants a companion, of course. You' can get rid of Charlie, you 
know, when you make her Mrs. Gheesacre.” 

** Qct rid of her! You don’t suppose she’ll ever put her foot in this 
house, not if 1 know it. Tve detested that woman for the last ten yoiii-s.” 
Ciiucsaerc could forgive no word of slight respecting his social position, 
and the idea of Miss Pairstairs having pretended to look down upon 
him, galled him to the quick. 

“You’ll have to dine with her at any rate,” said Bellficld, “and 
I always think that four are better comptyiy tlian tlirco on such 
occasions.” 

Mr. Gheesacre granted an unvnlling assent, and after this it was 
looked upon as an arranged tiling that they two should go into Norwicii 
on the Saturday together, and that they should both dine with the 
widow. Indeed, Mrs* Greeuow got two uotes^ one from cucli of them, 
accepting the invitation. Gheesacre wrote in the singular number, 
altogether ignoring Captain Belldeld, as he might have ignored his foot* 
man had he iutw&d to take one. The Captain condescended to iiso 
the plural pronoun. “ We shall be so happy to come,” said he, “ l>ear 
old Cheesy la out of his little wits wiiii delight,” he added, “ and has 
alreadi^g^ to polish off the effects of the Tann-yard.’’ 

“EBrats of the larm*yard,” said Mrs. Greeuow, alouaTin Jeannette’s 
hearing, when she received the note. “It would be well for Captain 
Belllield if he had a few sosh effects himself.” 

"You con give him enough, Ma’am,’* said Jeannette, “ to make him a 

better man than Mr. Gheesacre any day. And for a gentleman ; 

of come I say nothing, but if 1 was a lady, 1 know which should be 
man for ipe ” 


GOAFTlfi XL. 

BA LOSExm nociqtpa nr m cym. 

wStal of loviel Saturday 

Mid mat by Cheestere to his rival ^ to bis 

fdBy. matbe dog caart; iuf ” Captain BelMeld 

bntigbt^ “I dim’l know vraai I shall do ns yet,” 
kmator of tlie bouse, of the dog-cart, and, as he fondly 
m aitoatii^ Bit Beiifleki knew that Gheesacre must take 
L) was contented. His fnend would leave him behind Jf 
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it were possible, but BcllQeld would take cure that it should not he 
possible. 

Before breakfast Mr. Checsacrc sunoptitiously eurriod out into the 
yard a bu^ eoutaiiiiug all his apparatus for dressing , ****1118 marrow oil for 
his hair, liis shirt with the wondrous worked front upon an undcr-stratuiir 
of piuk to give it colour, his shiny boots and all tne rest of the parop 
phernalia. When dining in Norwich on ordinary occasions, he sinndy 
washed his hands there, trusting to the chambermaid at tlie inn to und 
him a comb ; and now iio came down with his bog aurrentitiously, and 
hid it away in the back of the dog-oart with seoret, but alas, not unob- 
served hands, hopmgj that BcilOoId would forgot his toilet. But 
wlh^m did such a Captain ever forgot his outward man P Checsacrc, as 
he returned through tke kitchen from the yard into the front liall, per- 
ceived another bag lying pear tlic door, apparently fiUpd almost os well 
as Ills own. 

What tho donee are you going to do with all this loggagcP ’’ said 
he, giving the bag a kick. 

** But it where I saw you putting yours when 1 opened my window 
just now,'* said BoUfield. 

“ D the window,** exclaimed Choesacre, and then they sat down 

to breakfast. “ How you do hack that ham about,** he said. ** If 
you ever found hams yourself you*d be more partioolar in cutting 
them.'* This was very bad. Even BcMeld could not bear it with 
equanimity, and feeling unable to eat tlie ham under such ciroum- 
stanccs, made Jhis breakfast with a couple of fresh eggs. yon 
didn't mean to eat tiie meat, why the mischief did you cat it P said 
Chocsooro. 

“Upon my word, Chccsoore, you’re toovbad;— upon my word you 
are,’* said Belifiold, almost sobbing. 

" What’s the matter now P ’* said the other. 

“ Who wants your ham ? ** 

“ You do, I suppose, or you wouldn’t cut it** 

" No, 1 don’t nor anything else either that you*ve got It isn’t fair 
to ask a fellow into your Wuso, and then say such things to him as- 
that. And it isn't what I've esen accustomed to either; I can tell you 
that, Mr. Checsacrc.” 

“ Oh, bother I ” ' 

" It's all very well to say bother, but fftjM? 

gentleman wherever 1 go. Yon and I have known eaeh is to be 
time, and I’d put up with more from you than trom ai ; 
but — ** j i 

Can you pay mo tho money that you owe me, Bellpole thinff 
Oheesaore, lookin§phard at him. > she would 

” No, 1 can’t,” said Bellfi^ ; ”not immediatidy.” wouldn’t 

” Then eat your breakfast, and bold your tougtfe.” 

After that Captam Bclifteld did eat nis breakfast — loav> Cheesaer^ 
however untouched, and did hold his tongue, vowing veao indeed I I 
heart. But the two men went into Norwich more amiie ain’t good 
than they would have done, had there been no words/ 
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diAevaoro felt that ]|o had trespassed a «Bd therefore of- 

fered ibo Captain a cigar as he seated himself in the cart. Bell- 
field aecepted th« offering, and smoked the wood of peace. 

** Now/* said Ciiecsucfc, os he drove into the Bwau yard, *' what do 
yon mean to do with yourself all day ? ** 

** I shaU go down to the quarters, and look the fellows up.” 

**AI1 right. But mind this, Bdlficld; — it*s aii understood thing, 
that you’re not to be in the Close before foui' ‘t ” 

« j won’t be in the Close before four ! '* 

Very well. That’s understood. If you deceive mo, I’ll not di ivo 
you back to Oileymead to-night.” 

Ill (his instance Captain Bellficld had no iutcnlion to deceive, 
Ilo did not tl/ink it probable that he could do himself any good 
by philandering about the widow early in the day. Bho would be 
engaged with her dinuer and with un early* toilet. Captain Bell- 
field, moreover, bad learned from cxpciieuco that the lirst comer 
has not always an advantage in ladies’ society. The mind of a 
w'ORiaii is greedy after novelty, and it is upon the straugor, or 
upon tlie most strange of her slaves around her, tliat slie often 
smiles the sweetest. The • cathedral clook, therefore, hod struck 
four before Captain Belliield rang Mrs. Grceuow’s bell, and then, 
when ho was shown into the aiawing-rooni, he found Chcesucrc 
there alone, ladolent with the marrow oil, and beanlifui with the 
pink bosom. ^ 

* ■ " li ' i in a whisper. 

** said Cheesaore, sulkily. ' 

Nor yot Charlie Fotrstairs ? ” 

** I’ve se<m nobody,” saidyChcesaere. 

But at this moment he was compelled to swallow his anger, as Mrs. 
Grecnow, accompanied by her lady guest, came into tbe room. ” Who- 
ever would have expect^ two genUemen to be so puiictugl,” mid she, 
” especially on market-day I ” 

”Miu:ket<4ay makm 'no difference when I come to see you,” said 
Cbeesacre, putting his best foot forward, Mile Captain Bcfiticld cou- 
teuted himself with saying somnthmg civi^lo Charlie. Ho would bide 
his time ride a waiting Inuss. 

The widow was almost ^rgeous in her weeds. I believe that 
she had not sinned * ’ - - r.- • 
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were tlie trailing weepers, and the widow’s kerohief pinned close round 
Lcr neck and somewhat tightly over her bosom. But there was that of 
genius about Mrs. Greenow, that she had turned every seeming dis- 
advantage to some Hoecial profit, and hod so dressed herself that though 
she had obi^ed the taw to the letter, she had thrown the spirit of it to 
the winds. Her cap sat jauntily ou her head, and showed just so much 
of her rich brown hair as to give her the appearance of youth 
which she desired. Cheesacrc had blamed her m his heart for her 
private carriage, but sue spent more money, 1 think, on new crape 
tliuu she did on her brougham. It never biecame brown and rusty 
with her, or funned itself into old lumpy folds, or shaped itself 
round her like a grave cloth. The written law had not interdicted 
crinoline, and she loomed as large with weeds, which with her 
were not sombre, as would do with her silks when the period 

of her probation should be over. Her weepers were bright with 
newness, and she would waft them aside from her shoulder with 
an air which turned even them into auxiliaries. Her kerchief was 
fastened close round her neck and close over her bosom; but 
Jeannette well knew what she was doing as she fastened it^a.nd 
so did Jcaiinctte's mistress. 

Mrs. Greeuow would stall talk much about her husband, declaring 
that lier loss was as fresh to her wounded heart, as though he, on 
whom all her happiness liad rested, had left her only yesterday; 
but yet sbe mistook her dates, frequently referring to the nelan- 
cholv circumstance as having taken place £fkeen uiuntha a0O. Itr 
truth, however, Mr. Greeuow had been alive within the loAt nine 


mouths — as everybody around her knew. But if she chose to for- 

f ot the cxaot day, why should her friceds or dependants remind 
cr of it? 1^0 friend or dependant did remind her of it, and 
Cliarlio k'airstairs spoke of the fifteen months with bold couii^nj 
— ^falsc'tongued little parasite that she was* 

Looking well/’ said the widow, m answer t> 
compliment from Mr. Checsacre. **Ye 8 , I'm Wel{ 
and 1 suppose 1 ought tr', be thankhi) that it Is 
had buried a wife whom bad loved within ‘ 
mouths, you would have become as indi&rent as 
\kind of thing ” 

“ I *■ wbto 
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